









































The MILWAUKEE 204p 
<< I person 


Think of The Milwaukee Road as 11,200 miles 
of modern railroad; as America’s Longest Elec- 
trified Railroad with a sootless, cinderless, 
seenic route over four great mountain ranges; 
as a contributor to the progress and prosperity 
of a great section of the nation. 
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Think, too, of The Milwaukee Road as 50,000 
people ... the people who sell you tickets ... 
those ready to advise you regarding the small- 
r wes ~ est or largest shipment... the train crews who 
FAMOUS TRAINS watch over your comfort or your goods... the 
ee eee wwe 3 : : men working along the line . . . and the thou- 
Pioneer Limited: Chicago-St. Paul- -_ sands more in shops, yards and offices that 
Minneapolis . . : ‘The! Columbian: 
Chicago - Twin Cities - Yellowstone - you never see... only a fifth of the 50,000 are 


Pn gy eed ge SS ng actually engaged in the operation of trains. 


waukee: - Excelsior Springs - Kansas ; 
City... The Arrow: Chicago-Milwau- In all, 102 vocations and professions are repre- 
kee:-Des Moines-Omaha-Sioux City. d : 
sented in the operation and management of 
this far flung, forward-looking transportation 
system. In its interests, inmtheirs and in yours, ’ 


50,000 men and women work in unison. 
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For a copy of ‘‘Key Notes”? containing infor- 
mation concerning this railroad, address 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 867-U, Union 
Station, Chicago. 
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100 
Internationals 
serve the 
Sparkletts 
Bottled Water 
Corporation at 
Los Angeles, 
largest bottled 
water concern 

in the world 






“The Breakables and ‘Perishables 


Ride Safe in Internationals” 


International Speed Truck owners 
praise the easy-riding qualities of 
their trucks. They know—from their 
daily experience in hauling bottled 
beverages, glassware, china, fine 
furniture, artware, bric-a-brac, eggs, 
dairy products, poultry, live stock, 
and the like. 

The Sparkletts Company of Los 
Angeles is immensely proud of its 
efficient army of Internationals. The 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association of Seattle, operating the 
Northwest's largest fleet of trucks 
—all Internationals —has boosted 


Internationals for years. The Bow- 
man Dairy Company of Chicago, 
with a fleet of 162; the Blue Valley 
Creameries, with 170 Internationals 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AvE. OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED ) 


ranging over seven states; and the 
Nehi Bottlers with their many fleets 
in the South—these, for example, 
will tell you that Internationals tread 
easy with their loads. 

REAR AUXILIARY SPRINGS have 
a lot to do with International’s repu- 
tation for easy riding. This original 
feature is shown here at the right. 
The auxiliary springs are always on 
guard, waiting to protect your 
load, your driver, and your truck. 
They will add months and mileage 


to the life of your Internationals. 


Ask the nearest branch or dealer 
to demonstrate the model you need. 
There are now 174 Company-owned 
International branches in the United 
States and Canada. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This is the 
AUXILIARY SPRING 


In Internationals the MAIN 
springs are designed to deal 
gently with /ight loads, empty 
trucks, and smooth roads.This 
AUXILIARY spring comes in- 
to play to absorb the heavier 
impacts of road and load. 


MAIN SPRING 





All Models in the 
International Line 


are protected by REAR AUXILIARY 
SPRINGS. Special Delivery, % -ton; 
Six-Speed Special, 1-ton; Speed 
Trucks, 1%, 1%, and 2-ton; Heavy- 
Duty Trucks, chain and double-re- 
duction drive, 2%4,3% and 5-ton. 
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Odd Lots 


Whether you have $1,000 or $100,000 to invest you will find 
our booklet “Odd Lot Trading” not only interesting but of 
material value. 























It contains many suggestions that should help the new as well 
as the experienced investor. 


Send for your copy today 
Ask for F. 410 


100 Share Lots 
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| Ne York Stock Exchange 
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New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Associate Members: New York Curb Exchange 





Members 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


11 West 42nd St. 41 East 42nd St. 
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CHEVROLETS 


Greatest Year/ 


During the year just coming to a close, more than 
1,350,000 six-cylinder Chevrolets have been delivered . 
—over three times as many six-cylinder cars as have 
ever been sold in a year by any other organization. 


This is the fifth consecutive time that Chevrolet deal- 
ers have established a new yearly record. As a result, 
they have become one of the foremost merchandising 
organizations in America—with holders of the Chev- 
rolet franchise recognized everywhere as unusually 
sound and progressive merchants. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS ——THE CENTER! + + @« ¥# 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


a SERVES A LARGE, RICH 
MARKET FROM DALLAS 
ttitinieeeemeaeemee 









223 CONCERNS 


Chose Dallas 
IN THE PAST 12 MONTHS! 


PPROXIMATELY two thousand national and sectional 
concerns maintain sales, distribution or manufacturing 
branches in Dauxas. And, here’s an important point—223 of these 
companies established branches in DaLLas from December 1, 1928, 
to December 1, 1929! More and more companies each year are using 
DaLLas as a strategic base from which to serve the entire Southwest. 
Two big factors are responsible for this: The growing recognition 
of the Southwest market with 12 million population and 6 billion 
dollars annual buying power, and the new Southwestern rate struc- 
ture, which gives DaL.as all of the advantage of its location in the 
center of this rich market. The coupon below will bring to execu- 
tives a valuable special report, “Dallas—Distribution Center,” 
which contains complete information on Da.xas’ distribution ad- 
vantages and facilities. Mail the coupon now. 


=< Dalla 


7: 

Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,972 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALtas. 









Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1494 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 











Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center’? to: Dallas 
sans a 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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Looking 
-A head 


With the 


Forbes Editors 


UR next issue will have a num- 

ber of articles interpreting the 
automobile industry in its relation- 
ship to our business prosperity. The 
personal views of leaders in this basic 
industry will be supplemented by a 
study of some of the economic 
changes that are going on within the 
industry and which must be faced. 
What the leaders in this field do in 
1930 will have an important bearing 
on every other business. The articles 


will be gathered by experts in their 
field. 


EIL M. CLARK has contrib- 

uted an interview, which is to 
appear in an early issue, with a man 
who has put such speed into his busi- 
ness that new men who come to him 
are jerked out of their rut and pro- 
gress further and faster in seven 
years with him than they did before 
in twenty years. Maybe the period 
of preparation and anticipation in the 
twenty lean years had something to 
do with their sudden rise but never- 
theless what this swift-moving man 
says carries conviction. 

At least the method worked with 
him—he is a banker—and at 26 was 
the youngest as well-as one of the 
fastest moving young bank presi- 
dents in the Middle West. He has 
a penchant for traveling. He believes 
young men and especially business 
leaders should travel, to see things 
when they are young, to get ideas 
and inspiration. The article will en- 
thuse as well as instruct. 


AT the cotton industry is 
doing to get ahead will be 
described in a forthcoming issue by 
William Johnson, who has studied 
the subject and its far-reaching con- 
sequences from the plantation to the 
merchant’s counter. The prospects 
of a sounder business are already 
taking form with an improved staple, 
-eduction of glut-and-scarcity prices, 
and a steadier cycle of production 
and consumption. 

Part of the recital is the work of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
which has utilized all of the govern- 
ment services to put an ailing indus- 
try into healthier condition. The tex- 
tile industry with its 1,000,000 work- 
ers may become stable again. If it 
does it will be in no small measure 
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other issues will bring little gain, perhaps heavy loss. We are this week recommending a 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN 
STOCK 


FTER a precipitous market break many stocks are apparently quoted at bargain levels 
—prices from which they might be expected to advance rapidly. Actually, a large 
portion of these shares will decline further. Many will move within a narrow range. 


To select the few stocks that will rise substantially will result in distinct profit: to buy 
stock which in 1930 should show considerably greater earnings than in 1929. 


This security could double in price within the next several months. 


Bought on a 50% marginal basis, this security conceivably could return within the 
next twelve months a profit of 200 percent. 


It is a stock on which dividends have been paid for more than half a century. 


One which has been split many times and has frequently issued valuable subscrip- 
tion rights. 


The sole equity issue of a company occupying an increasingly important position 
in its field; a company with growing trade in all parts of the world. 


Controls a new process of far-reaching significance which adds to future profit 
possibilities. 

The stock is low in price, is selling at a conservative ratio to current. earnings. 
and has failed as yet to discount the generous profit gains which are anticipated. 


Not only is the stock a bargain by all known standards of appraisal but it enjoys 
an investment rating and may be classed among the most conservative buys on the 
Board. 


Obviously, such an opportunity is only rarely available—and then not for long. 

This is a bargain stock and should be bought at once. 

The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge and without obligation. 
Also, free specimen copies of all our current Stock Market Bulletins which fully discuss the 


profit and loss possibilities in over 50 different securities. 


Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned Bulletins and the name of the 
bargain stock will be sent to you without cost or obligation. Also an interesting book called 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” Simply mail the coupon below. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Ew Yor kK 


AU BURN. N 





Investment Research Bureau, Div. 284, Auburn, New York 


Kindly send me specimen copies of DE, Ne obs sed oh ihekks Maen kak kG he Meee 
your current Stock Market Bulle- 
tins. Also a copy of “MAKING PIN oct ds cule eine ook sea cid tlawk Sh < Seabees See 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does 
not obligate me in any way. Tan cnaedd comedian caput DE. £.00c40heiudswenneeasan 
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Expand your 
business with 
Radiograms 


Bring your foreign contacts closer to 
home. Use the speed and accuracy 
of Radiograms. Direct circuits to 
Europe, South America, Near East, 
and Far East. No relays. Hence, no 
wasted seconds... minimum chance 
for errors. Mark your messages 


Via RCA 


Quickest way to all the world. 





File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 


messenger. 


R.C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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due to the collective intelligence now 
manifest in its major division. 


MONG the great industrialists 

attending the President’s con- 
ferences were Pierre S. duPont of 
the family that controls .the oldest 
big business in the United States and 
one of the largest corporations in the 
world. Their own contribution to 
the stabilizing program which the 
President invoked will supply many 
millions of dollars for permanent im- 
provement. 

Soon after the meeting, which was 
attended by the richest as well as the 
most powerful industrial leaders of 
the country, the duPonts announced 
that within the next twelve months 
they would spend $25,000,000 on 
building projects. The increase in 
their business warranted confidence 
in the future. 

Improvements will be made in en- 
terprises for which markets have 
been won by the methods which Mr. 
McGarry describes in this issue: 
$16,000,000 for complete projects 
already under way, including rayon 
plants in the South, a cellophane 
plant at Old Hickory, Tennessee; a 
plant for the Viscoloid Company at 
Leominster, Massachusetts, and ex- 
pansions for their ammonia corpora- 
tion at Belle, West Virginia. The 
fabrics and finish department, which 
has under way a new varnish plant 
in Philadelphia, will spend about 
$2,250,000 at Newburgh, New York, 
Fairfield, Connecticut, and Parlin, 
New Jersey. When a large corpora- 
tion acts its benefits are spread over 
many States. 

The article by Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser in a forepart of this issue 
describes the revolutionary policy 
that. the President has invoked, with 
the assistance of industrial leaders, 
to keep turning the mechanism of our 
industrial society. Mr. McGarry re- 
lates how the wheels turn within a 
powerful organization to adapt the 
machine to industrial changes. Big 
corporations do not wait for crises. 
They see them coming. The duPonts 
have met every one of them success- 
fully. 


HERE is serious objection now, 

even to the calendar. Since 
Julius Caesar prescribed, there have 
been three years of 365 days each, 
always followed by one of 366, 
and the months, after some changes 
made by Augustus as to their num- 
ber of days, have the lengths adopted 
in Europe and America. But that 
was before the days of weekly pay- 
rolls, computation of monthly earn- 
ings, interest and mortgage pay- 
ments, 

The calendar changes every year. 
for the day of the month falls each 
year on a different day of the week 
from the preceding year, and because 
it is clumsy, inefficient and unscien- 
tific there is a strong movement 
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IS $25,000 A YEAR 


an impossible goal for the average man? 


ES, $25,000 a year probably is an impos- 
sible goal for the average man. But this 
page is not addressed to average men. 

This page is addressed to men of character 
and foresight. It is addressed to men who aspire 
to become stockholders in their companies or to 
go into business for themselves. It is addressed 
to men who possess both ambition and ability 
in a marked degree. For men of this calibre, 
$25,000 a year should not be an impossible goal. 

It’s true that many Institute subscribers are 
not making $25,000 a year. But hundreds of 
them are making more than that, and hundreds 
more will reach that figure. 


Do you want more money? 


Ask yourself this: “Why should anyone pay me 
more next year than this? Just for living? Just 
for avoiding costly blunders?” 

You are devoting most of your working time 
to business. What are you doing to make your- 
self more expert at business? 

Here is the Institute’s function in a nutshell: 
It first of all awakens your interest in business, 
stimulates your desire to know, makes business 
a fascinating game. And second, it puts you 
into personal contact with leaders, thrills you 
by their example, makes you powerful with 
their methods. Is it any wonder that Institute 
men stand out above the crowd? 

For more than twenty years it has been the 
privilege of the Institute to help men shorten 
the path to success; to increase their earning 

power, to make them masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. More than 378,000 men 
have profited by its training. 

We wish you could read the letters that come 
to usin every mail. Here are some examples: 

“Institute training paid me a 200% dividend 
in two years.” 

“I owe the Institute for the training that 
increased my income 1500% in nine years.” 











Wuat THE INSTITUTE GIVEs YOU 


VOLUMES—A complete business library in 24 
volumes covering all phases of business. 

READING GUIDES—Your reading is carefully 
planned and directed. 

LECTURES— Well-known business men tell their 
experiences in handling business problems. 

PROBLEMS —Tests of your business ability. Cor- 
rect solutions furnished. 

REPORTS — Detailed reports on business subjects 
you are particularly interested in. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS SERVICE— Up to the min- 
ute information on business conditions. Service 
includes(a) Business Conditions Weekly (b)Invest- 
ment Bulletins (c) Trade Bulletins (d) Credit and 
Sales Bulletins. 

PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE— Advice on your 
personal business problems; expert analysis of 
your investments; information about credit and 
sales conditions in any locality, etc. 



































Hundreds of Institute subscribers are making $25,000 a year or more 


‘**What I have been able to apply already 
from Volume I, more than offsets the cost of 
the Course.” ' 

‘*T have never heard of anything in which a 
man could invest so little and get such large 
rewards.” 

“T give the Course due credit for its part in 
my rise in six years from salesman to president 
of this company.” 

Our records are filled with hundreds of letters 
of the same kind. The names of these men are 
available to anyone who cares to write for them. 


You may be missing your goal by 
only a hair’s breadth 


Has the man who makes twice your salary got 
twice as much intellectual ability as you have? 
Not at all. Has the man who makes $25,000 a 
year got five times as much brains as the man 
who makes only $5,000? By no means. 

It is one of the tragedies of business that so 
many thousands of moderately successful men 
just miss a really substantial success. 

It is amazingly easy to transform a moderate- 
salaried man into a high-salaried man. So little 
is required that the wonder is that more men do 
not avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The difference between a modest salary and 
a good salary is not entirely a matter of brains. 
Not a matter of pull. Not even a matter of long 
experience. Often by using the Institute Service 
in only a very small way, men find all that they 
need. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





Many men never complete the Course at all, 
but merely use the volumes and lectures and 
the personal consultation service, as occasiona | 
helps when the need arises. In case after case 
the impressive thing is that very little is re- 
quired to give a man the extra assets that he 
needs. 


Send for the facts 


It is impossible in this space to give you a com- 
plete idea of what the Institute can do for you. 
It is impossible to list all the ways in which the 
Institute can help you. But we have prepared 
an interesting booklet called “‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,”’ which gives all the details. 

Do you care enough about your financial wel- 
fare to give us a chance to show what we can do 
for you? Will youinvest one single evening in 
reading this book which has put 378,000 men on 
the road to larger incomes? 

“Forging Ahead in Business” is an interest- 
ing, helpful book. It costs you nothing. Send 
for your copy today. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
958 Astor Place New York City 


Send me the latest edition of ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,’’ which I may keep without charge. 
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Noise-worn 
nerve-sick! 


The tension, speed and noise of 
modern office routine... the stac- 
cato clatter of typewriters, hum 
of conversation, jangle of tele- 
phones, scuffling of feet,slam- 
ming of desks and file drawers... 

These harsh sounds wear down 
even the strongest constitutions. 
They waste energy, strain nerves 
and destroy concentration. 

But their distracting effect can 
be greatly reduced, for acoustical 
engineers have perfected Acousti- 
Celotex, a noise absorbing fibre 
tile that subdues disturbing 
reverberations and echoes. 


Acousti-. 


In all types of offices everywhere 
Acousti-Celotex is bringing en- 
joyable quiet .. . is providing 
new working efficiency. Acousti- 
Celotex is easily applied to the 
ceiling of any room, and can be 
handsomely decorated. 

For further information on 
this remarkable noise-absorbing 
tile send in the coupon below 
for the Acousti-Celotex book, 
**Less Noise—Better Hearing’’. 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 


Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


CeELOTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE — BETTER HEARING 





The word 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
fe the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


i ee 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Forbes-12-15-29 


Please send me your free Acousti-Celotex book, 
**Less NoiseBetter Hearing.”’ 
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State. 


City 
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among business men to abolish it in 
favor of the Cotsworth calendar. 

This would provide for a new 
month called Sol and 13 months in 
the year with 28 days each giving us 
364 days. That would leave the 
typical month with four weeks, each 
week beginning on Sunday and end- 
ing on Saturday. 

The plan has many advantages. 
Although favored by practical men 
it has been seriously objected to on 
religious and other grounds. What 
these considerations are will be told 
in the next issue by Kingsley Gray. 


THE railroads and the water- 
ways have been rivals ever since 
the steam locomotive became prac- 
tical. The competition has been so 
ruthless that for over a generation 
the waterways have been almost ob- 
solete. ’Ol man river was dead or 
decadent. 

Under the direction of Army en- 
gineers and with the expenditure of 
a billion dollars of taxpayers’ money 
new life has been infused into the 
waterways system. Within five years, 
according to President Hoover, the 
entire Mississippi system should be 
completed. 

This revival of strength of their 
former competitor has aroused the 
railroads. They ask by what right 
does the government increase compe- 
tition when net railway operating 
income has fallen approximately 
$3,000,000,000 short of the fair in- 
come fixed under the Transportation 
Act. 

Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, has written an article 
for ForBEs in which he seeks to re- 
assure the railroads that they are not 
menaced but that a broader concep- 
tion of the need for “co-ordination 
and co-operation,” will bring to them 
the prospects of enhancing their own 
well-being by “working in harness.” 

The article will interest executives 
who are concerned with more efficient 
transportation. 


O longer is it necessary for any 

city to give up valuable space 
to commission brokers for smal] tood 
storage places if the example set by 
the city of Cleveland in its new food 
terminal is perfected. There the food 
terminal is where it belongs, in the 
railroad yards. The dealer in his 
store has a sample of the quality and 
kind of fruit or vegetable that he has 
to sell. The retailer can judge for 
himself what he wants at the price 
that it is offered at, and then can go 
right to the yards to get his supplies. 
This is in line with the new trend to 
get more value out of the distribution 
dollar. 

It is a change as important to the 
handling of perishable commodities 
as was the invention of the refrigera- 
tor car in shipping food. : 

The article, contributed by Frederick 
A. Van Fleet, will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. 
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o the Outposts 
of Civilization! 


N every civilized country on the globe where The small retailer’s problem of reaching pros- 
business is conducted on anything like a _ pects quickly and economically has been solved. 
modern basis Addressograph products form Corporations are provided with ways and 
an important part of profit building methods. means of saving thousands upon thousands of 
‘A world-wide organization has been developed dollars in every department where names and 
to study the vast problem of name and data data must be written on standard forms. The 
writing on business forms. The result isa line work is being done on Addressographs faster, 
of Addressograph products that are cutting better and more economically than by other 
costs, eliminating mistakes, speeding opera- methods and at a fraction of the cost. 


tions and increasing sales in practically every The Addressograph representative will gladly 
known line of business. point out where and how Addressographs will 
A customer control system for preventingand cut costs, save time and build profits. The cou- 
reviving inactive accounts in every size and pon mailed with your letterhead will bring de- 
type of business has been worked out. tailed information, without obligation. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Company, 902 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front St. W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 4 
European Head Ofes and Factory: London, England. 7 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph Speedaumat 


ff 


Model H-3 —$75. Imprints | Cardograph —$57.50 | Model F-2 Electric—$375. Han- | Dupligraph— Model D-3 — | Model A-4 Automatic Feed — 4 
names or data, 1200to 1800 | F. O. B. Chicago. | dles name and data writing on | $2,025, or leased at monthly | $2,025. Imprints an almost un- 4 
impressions an hour! Other | Produces 1500 mes | all forms thru a ribbon, 2,000 | rate. Prints 2,000 letters per | limited variety of forms, 7,500 ° 
hand operated models from | sages on post cards| to 3,000 an hour. Other electri- | hour, complete with name, | per hour. Other automatic ma- ¢ Mail 
$20 to $105. All prices | in an hour! Also] cally operated models from $295 | address, salutation, date, en- | chines from $595 to $12,750. 


F. O. B. Chicago. imprints forms, etc. | up. All prices F. O. B. Chicago. tire letter and signature. All prices F. O. B. Chicago. , 4 with your 


~ letterhead to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
fj 7 902 West Van Buren 
y Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


; Please advise how 


PRINTS FROM TYPE Addressographs will increase 


my sales and reduce my oper- 
ating expense. 12-29 


Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. 





HEN all is said and done, busi- 
ness men need above every- 
thing uninterrupted quiet for 

their best work. Yet in these days 

of pneumatic riveters, automobile 
horns, typewriters, adding machines and a 
hundred other noise-producing mechanisms 
within and without, quiet is not the 
easiest thing to procure. 


The secret of securing Quiet in work 
places is to cover the floors with fabrics 
which not only deaden footfalls but 
absorb indirect sound. Rugs and carpets 
combine both these functions better than 
does any other material; hence they are 
being used increasingly in modern offices. 
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Newspaper administrative offices are fol- 
lowing the trend toward offices quietized 
with carpets. Here is the ofhce of W. G. 
CHANDLER, General Business Manager 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers—a 


newspaper system. 


Carpet the floor of your private office. 
Notice how, blotter-like, the woven fabric 
kills noise. Enjoy freedom from a thou- 
sand confusing and diverting sounds. You 
will then realize the investment value of 
quietizing the office floors of all your sub- 
ordinate executives. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills offer a wide 
rarige of patterned and plain-toned rugs 
and carpets ideal for office use, where dura- 
bility is essential. There is a Mohawk 
dealer near you, equipped to show you a 
complete range of samples and to lay 
Mohawk carpets upon your office floors. 
Why not consult him? 


great 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 


© 1929 moHAWK CARPET MILLS. AMSTERDAM. NEW YORK 
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O FAR, so good. 
Thanks to the exercise of 


business statesmanship, indus- 
try and trade have not been stam- 
peded into panic by Wall Street’s 
sorry example. 

Business has entered the final 
month of the year only slightly dam- 
aged. 

The stock market also recovered 
its equilibrium before November 
ended and started December reason- 
ably promisingly. 

It is entirely possible that stocks 
will fare somewhat better than busi- 
ness in the immediate future. Stocks, 
during the riotous liquidation, dis- 
counted the worst that could possibly 
happen in business. Since there is 
little likelihood that the worst will 
actually happen in business, there 
will be room for the undoing of 
some of the overdone collapse. 

My guess is that the recovery in 
not a few stocks will be more swift 
and more substantial than generally 
expected. I know. many persons who 
have cash on hand ready to purchase 
investment stocks as soon as they 
become convinced that panicky con- 
ditions have definitely passed. There- 
fore, once a fairly decisive upward 
movement gets under way, it may be 
materially accelerated by such buy- 
ing. Meanwhile, those 


Says of Business and Securities . . 
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So F ar, So Good. 
Stocks May 
Recover Briskly. 


Stop 


“Bootleg” Lending! 


will be seen, and they are, therefore, 
holding off in the hope of being able 
to take advantage of the “last 
eighth.” Which reminds one of the 
shop-worn Wall Street observation: 
“T have known bulls to make money 
and I have known bears to make 
money, but I never knew of a hog 
making money.” 

Meanwhile, developments in the 
money market have been extra-ordi- 
nary .in the extreme. Time money, 
quoted above nine per cent. very re- 
cently, has: been freely available at 
half that rate. So has call money. 
Brokers’» loans in less than two 
months decreased fully fifty per 
cent. in volume. 


HE warning repeatedly sounded 

here during the later stages of 
the stock market boom, namely, that 
“bootleg” lenders would hurriedly 
withdraw funds the moment trouble 
developed in Wall Street, has proved 
to have been well-founded. These 
outside lenders, gripped by panicky 
fears, excitedly withdrew $2,000,- 
000,000. This action aggravated the 
debacle to an extent not yet ade- 
quately understood. It suddenly cast 
upon New York bankers an over- 
whelming burden. It says much for 
the bankers’ courage that a complete 


crisis was prevented. The amount of 
over-certifying done by metropolitan 
banks attained staggering figures. 
Had the bankers acted as irrespon- 
sibly as the “bootleg” lenders, the 
Stock Exchange would have been 
closed amid scenes without precedent 
in America’s financial history. 


LTHOUGH political tampering 
A with banking and _ currency 
laws always creates more or less un- 
certainty, effective measures of one 
kind or another must be instituted to 
prevent the possibility of a recur- 
rence of the unregulated lending of 
billions of dollars in Wall Street by 
irresponsible outsiders having no 
sense of obligation to act rationally 
in an emergency. 

In plain language, “bootleg” lend- 
ing must either be rigidly regulated 
or abolished. Banking functions 
must be confined to banking institu- 
tions answerable at all times to regu- 
latory authorities. 

President Hoover’s ambitious and 
courageous effort to prevent the de- 
railing of prosperity has proved dis- 
tinctly helpful. Industrial corpora- 
tions, utility corporations, railway 
corporations and other large employ- 
ers have pledged themselves neither 
to reduce wages nor curtail planned 
capital expenditures. 





who have been less 
timid, and did not 
hesitate to buy during 700 
the demoralization, 


stand an excellent 600 
chance of faring bet- 

ter than the §late- 500 
comers. 


In addition to the bia 


timid, there is another 300 
group of prospective 
purchasers who have 200 
not yet: acted. They 
harbor the notion that 100 
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U.S.FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE CONTINUES | 
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1928 1929 


Indeed, the major- 
ity of important or- 
ganizations have sub- 
mitted budgets show- 
ing increases ranging 
from ten to twenty 
per cent. over 1929 
budgets. 

Before President 
Hoover called upon 
leading corporations, 
governors of states 
and mayors of cities 
to co-operate in speed- 
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“ALONG 
OLONIAL AIRWAYS 














Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys) — for strength, uni- 
formity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and 
structural safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, 
totaling from 900 to 1275 
horse-power) — reserve power 
for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 6000 lbs. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing) 
— for strength, spect. inher- 
ent stability, visibility, clean 











design. 
17 capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin) — Buffet, 


toilet, running water, electric 
lights, etc. 

Durability— Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 


Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line produc- 
tion methods. 


High over upper Manhattan 
Island, six minutes after leav- 
ing Newark Airport! ... Where 
Fulton’s steamboat once —— 
northward to Albany, the Ford 
plane of Colonial Airways wings 
at a hundred miles an hour tod 
Montreal in Canada. 
“ 
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AIRWAYS meet their most severe competition in settled 
regions. From New York City northward and eastward 
is such a region, extraordinarily varied, thickly populated, 
served excellently by every form of transportation... rail- 
roads, boats, high-speed electric cars, automobiles and 
busses. It is broken up by mountains, rivers, lakes, cities 
and towns, and the irregular coastline of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It would seem that commercial airships have little 
chance here. 


Nevertheless during this last year the Colonial Airways 
was forced to employ double-sections to take care of pas- 
sengers between New York and Boston and New York and 
Montreal on regular scheduled flights from Newark Airport! 


The giant tri-motored Ford planes of this line are prov- 
ing exceptionally popular for swift, safe travel. Sea fogs 
seldom hinder them from keeping close to their scheduled 
flights, since a slight deviation of the course inland always 
brings them clear of the influence of the ocean. Many trav- 
elers choose the Colonial Airways not only because of the 
safety and comfort of the Ford all-metal planes, but be- 
cause of the rare and varied beauty of the regions over 
which they fly. It is doubtful if anywhere in America so 
much natural and historic beauty can be concentrated in 
a few hours smooth travel as here over the Colonial Airways 
of New York and New England. 

There is no more delightful means of travel than the 
big all-metal Ford planes moving like swift shuttles across 
the skyways of all the nation. With the highest factors of 
safety in transport planes, each ship provides the conve- 
nience and smooth comfort of a well-appointed yacht. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 




















Passengers arriving at East Boston Airport, one hour and forty-five 
minutes after leaving New York from Newark Airport 
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G. A. Tomlinson, Now a 
Power in the Great Lakes 
Transportation World, 
Was Happiest as a Re- 
porter —The Highspots 
of his Adventuresome 


Business Career 








George A. 
Tomlinson 


“A Man Doesn’t Have to Like His Job 


EORGE ASHLEY TOM- 

LINSON had a lot of fool- 

ishness knocked out of him 
quite a number of years ago. Through 
some sort of a mix-up he was ex- 
pelled from high school and _ his 
father after listening to the facts 
told him: 

“You are going to Wyoming.” 

The lad stood respectfully by al- 
though it was an effort for him to 
conceal his delight. 

“T’ve made up my mind—you’re 
going out there to work on my 
ranch,” continued the sentence. “If 
you can’t keep yourself out of mis- 
chief, I’ll do it for you.” 

That was in the early eighties. 
Tomlinson, like nearly all other boys 
of that period, was a reader of dime 
novels so it was no effort for him 
to agree to his father’s plans and go 
to what were then the frontiers of 
civilization in this country. In fact, 





Expelled from school; 
is sent to Wyoming to 
his father’s ranch 


Captured by 
soon after the Meeker 
massacre 





to Succeed” 


By Norman Beasley 


the effort would have come had his 
father tried to make different plans. 
He went to Wyoming, and preced- 
ing him were parental instructions 
stipulating low pay and warning 
against favoritism. Those instruc- 
tions were obeyed. The first thing 
that happened was a horseback ride 
of 60 miles, started on the day of his 
arrival. After that ride he had a 
set of boils that, had they happened 
sooner, would have made Job less 
loquacious. They tossed him into a 
fight with a horse wrangler but for- 
tunately young Tomlinson was handy 
with his fists and the wrangler’s heels 
were round. They gave him as a 
companion for riding the range a 
man who was wanted for murder. 
They set him to work wrestling 
bronchos into submission, branding 


Becomes a reporter on Joins 
the Detroit Journal at 
$6 a week 


Indians 





Buffalo __Bill’s 
Wild West Show as a 
fancy rider ators on the Lakes 


cattle, rounding up strays and finally 
with some other cowboys he was 
captured by Indians. 

This happened soon after the 
Meeker massacre and the Indians 
were not in any mood for picture 
taking. Mr. Tomlinson still carries 
scars on his back; one on _ his 
hand came when the captors de- 
cided to assert their authority by 
giving a little rough treatment to 
their prisoners. 

That Western experience taught 
the young man some things he needed 
to learn: 

1—neEmocracy. He was the son 
of the most influential man in his 
birthplace of Lapeer, Michigan. He 
learned to stand on his own feet, no 
matter where nor with whom. 

2—work. He learned there was 
no quitting when there were things 
to be done. If he had to ride through 
a night to pick up a stray steer, it was 





To-day one of the 
largest steamboat oper- 
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because the job had not been finishea 
in the daytime. He learned that the 
longer he worked the more work he 
accomplished. 

To-day, Mr. Tomlinson is one of 
the largest steamboat operators on 
the Great Lakes. He is president of 
shipbuilding companies, dry dock 
companies, a director in banks and, 
as a consequence, one of the most in- 
fluential citizens of the Lake district. 
He has succeeded, in a big way, 
against the handicap of not liking 
his job but by working at it. As he 
says: 

“To get ahead a man doesn’t have 
to like his job—all he needs to do 
is to work at it. Personally, I would 
rather be back in a newspaper office 
as a reporter.” 

It was as a reporter he spent what 
he says were really the happiest days 
of his life. 


AVING gained a respect for 

work in Wyoming he began to 
think of getting back to Michigan. 
Twice he got as far as Omaha with 
cattle shipments and twice he return- 
ed to the range because he had no 
funds to continue the train ride. It 
dawned on him that his father was 
making it difficult for him to get to- 
gether sufficient money to quit his job 
and with that idea before him he be- 
gan saving his meager wages and in 
due time turned up in Detroit with 
the fixed notion of becoming a news- 
paper reporter. 

He was ascending the steps of the 
Detroit Journal building when he 
heard a shouted command: 

“Throw that man downstairs!’ 

Accustomed to obeying orders 
Tomlinson asked no questions but 
promptly picked up the person in- 
dicated and dropped him over the 
banister. That brought him to the 
attention of the publisher who called 
him aside for a word of explanation: 

“I was having a row with one of 
my associates. I wanted to be rid 
of him. You came at a fortunate 
time. Now, young man, what can 
I do for you?” 

“Give me a job as a reporter,” 
answered Tomlinson. 

He got it, starting at $6 a week 
and being advanced, the second week, 
to $11, which, if you will forgive the 
digression, was strikingly unusual as 
the writer can testify, for he started 
in newspaper work for the same 
paper, but at $7 a week and was 
raised to $9, at 
the end of eleven 
months. But, 
then, he threw 


managers down- 
stairs. 

While working 
on The Journal 
Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show 
came to Detroit 
and Tomlinson 


BRE pied san onka 


was assigned to write about it. He 
did, turned in his story and left with 
the show, signing up as one of the 
fancy riders. He got as far as Lon- 
don when homesickness assailed him 
and, having little money, he returned 
to the United States as a steerage 
passenger. Utilizing his newspaper 
experience he got a job on the New 
York Sun, left there to go with the 
Times and resigned from there to re- 
turn to Detroit where he afterwards 
became managing editor of the De- 
troit Times. 

It was while working as a news- 
paperman in Detroit that he mar- 
ried. His father-in-law was interested 
in lake transportation and frequently 
the two men discussed the subject. 
Finally, responding to urgings, Tom- 
linson agreed to go imto business. 
Taking his wife, with $2,500 which 
had been saved, he went to Duluth, 
Minnesota, and opened a shipping 
agency. This was in 1892. Business 
was none too brisk, at best, and for 
the youthful shipper there was prac- 
tically none. 

He knew nothing about ships, the 
men who went away in them nor the 
business that called them back to port. 
By the end of the first season there 
were many reasons for quitting. 
Funds were getting low. There was 
no liking for the job. There was 
established competition. There was 
the insistant urge to return to news- 
paper work. Many other reasons, too. 


HE sustaining forces to continue 

were not nearly so numerous but 
one among them was stronger than 
all the others. That was determina- 
tion to finish a job he had started. 
Through the Winter months when 
there was no lake shipping he studied 
his job, working at it fourteen and 
sixteen hours a day, so that when 
Spring rolled around with its tooting 
of freighters he was on the docks in 
Duluth talking with captains. This 
time he was talking their language. 
He sought out shippers and he under- 
stood them, just as they understood 
him. 

Things began to move along. He 
got behind them and kept moving 
them faster so that by the time this 
country entered the war against Ger- 
many Tomlinson was operating 26 
vessels, the largest fleet under one 
management on the Great Lakes. 
During the world struggle he was ap- 
pointed director of inland waterways 


Freight On the Great Lakes 
no business i ae vast freight movement on the Great Lakes is shown by the 


following records for various heavy commodities: 


Grain 
15,222,787 
13,320,346 
12,087,316 
14,692,536 
16,372,116 


Iron Ore Coal 

42,623,572 25,860,515 
54,081,298 28,048,538 
58,537,855 31,011,544 
51,107,136 34,794,291 
53,980,874 34,823,002 


Stone 

9,225,624 
11,351,948 
12,628,244 
14,033,376 
15,677,551 
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and served until March 1, 1920, when 
there was no further need for con- 
tinuing the post. 

Mr. Tomlinson, when questioned 
regarding his selection for that im- 
portant wartime post, ‘will explain it 
in words like these: 

“The only reason for referring to 
that fact is to support my contention 
that a man does not need to really like 
a job in order to make a creditable 
showing.” 


R. TOMLINSON is one of the 

hardest-working executives in 
the shipping or any other industry. 
Long since he passed the corner 
reached by men on the way to finan- 
cial position but that does not prevent 
him from being in his office at 7:30 
o'clock in the morning and remaining 
there until late afternoon. This 
doesn’t mean, of course, he has no 
interests outside of work. His hobby 
is books and he finds real interest in 
his stock farm and his blooded horses. 
Golf is something he sniffs at. His 
office is located on the 29th floor of 
the highest office building in Cleve- 
land and from the windows he can 
look out over Lake Erie and see his 
freighters carrying their cargoes of 
ore to the blast furnaces in the smoky 
industrial valley that cuts through the 
city. 

“The commerce of the Lakes is of 
a magnitude little realized by many 
otherwise well-informed persons,” he 
said “Here are some figures. Read 
them. I will be back directly.” 

He passed along the record of each 
season’s bulk freight movement since 
1915. The last five’ years will serve 
as an indication. 

Our chief imports, according to 
figures of the United States Shipping 
Board, showed the following tonnage 
totals for 1927: 

Petroleum and products, 10,035,- 
749; sugar, 3,590,119; wheat, 3,474,- 
536; iron ores, 2,797,230; pulp wood 
and wood pulp, 2,050,481 ;non-metal- 
lic minerals, 1,830,257; logs and 
lumber, 1,576,070; bananas, 1,531,- 
308 ; molasses, 1,195,160. As a total 
the figures display approximately 
27,000,000 tons and, in the same year 
of 1927, tonnage on the Great Lakes 
in iron ore, coal, grain and stone were 
nearly five times that amount. 

The size of some of the lake ves- 
sels often stirprises strangers. One 
of the new ships—the Carl D. Brad- 
ley—is 63834 feet long over all, 
and 65 feet in 
breadth. There 
are numerous 
600-foot freight- 
ers and some of 
the record car- 
goes of the 
Lakes compare 
quite favorably 
113,291,886 with cargoes of 
121,289,502 ocean-going ves- 
120,760,195 sels. The Carl 
127,329,348 D. Bradley has 


Total 
net tons 


98,047,327 
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two records for carrying lime- 
stone ; one trip showed a cargo 
of 16,033 gross tons, while on 
another occasion she carried 
16,110 gross tons of the same 
material. 

In 1928 there were a num- 
ber of iron ore cargoes of 
more than 13,000 gross tons, 
while soft coal cargoes have 
gone as high as 15,550 net 
tons. More than 550,000 
bushels of wheat have been 
transported in a single load, 
while oats cargoes of approxi- 
mately 700,000 bushels have 
ceased to be an uncommon 
occurrence. 

Some record loadings have 
also been made by the men 
who man these ships. In 1928 
the Harry Coulby, one of the 
largest of the freighters, un- 
loaded her cargo of 13,944 
gross tons of iron ore in four 
hours and forty-five minutes 
and reloaded 14,985 net tons 
of coal in five hours and forty- 
five minutes, making a net 
total of 31,062 tons of cargo 
handled in ten hours and 
twenty minutes. 

The Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Tomlinson 
is an executive member, re- 
ports that at the close of 1928 
the United States and Cana- 
dian fleets of cargo carriers in 
service, or immediately avail- 
able for service in transport- 
ing coarse freight, to number 
752 ships of all types with a 
combined carrying capacity of 
4,222,100 tons on a single 
voyage. 


LITTLE while ago 

you said you didn’t 
like your job and, recalling 
that, I am trying to reconcile 
what you have done to that 
statement,” I said to Mr. 
Tomlinson. 

“It needs no reconciliation,” 
he quickly answered. “As I 
told you, a man does not have 
to like his job to make what 
may be construed as a credit- 
able showing. What he must 
do is work—and work intelli- 
gently. There is no success 
formula that does not contain 
work as its most important in- 
gredient. 

“Back in those early days 
in Duluth I knew there were 
as many hours in the day for 
me as there were for anyone 
else. I believed a man could 
learn to move around in al- 
most any job if he was willing 
to devote sufficient hours of 
real thinking to his problems. 
I depended upon two things— 
work and health—and fortu- 
nately I was strong physically. 
The self-imposed task of get- 
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Two-Line 
Editorials 


At that, Christmas will be merrier than 
it might have been. 
x ok Ok 


And the New Year may prove reason- 
ably happy. 
a oe 


It’s a buyers’ market. 
es. 4 


Too bad if Russia can tear the Kellogg 
Peace Pact into pieces. 
i 
Good stocks can now be picked to yield 
more than good bonds. 
* & » 
The tax cut cuts no figure in big in- 
comes. 
ees 


Prosperity rules in Canada. 
ea 


Stop supplying materials and you will 
stop wars, claims Ed. Hurley. Worth 
considering. 

. &.°< 


To the I. C. C.: Speed up rail mergers. 
ya. ee 


Hoover's message was like himself: 
Substantial but not sensational. 
oe: 
A prediction: Most investment stocks 
will be higher by next Christmas. 
ee. s 
Competitive price cutting cuts both 
ways. 


a 
Freeze on to your job. 
es 


N. Y. State had 100,642 compensated 
accidents last fiscal year. Shocking! 
on ae 


Dividends are breaking all records; 
1,900 improved ones so far this year 
against 1,240 last. 


* *«* * 


When everybody is, don’t be pessimis- - 


tic. 
2.8 
Damn Wall Street’s torpedoes—let busi- 
ness go full steam ahead! 
2 
The Soviet, by snubbing the U. S., has 
run true to form—bad form. 
2" ¢ 
The time to pick bargains is when bar- 
gains are available. 


 . 
Electricity is becoming cheaper. 
i oe 


Hysteria is a natural aftermath of 
orgies. 
=e 
President Nichols of Allied Chemical: 
“The industrial corporation is the clear- 
ing house for production and ene 


tion.” Neat. 
* * * 


Faith and work will work wonders. 








15 
ting up early and going to bed 
late did not bother te: “It is 
a habit that I he e phever 
lost. 


“It frequently happels that 
I am the. first person to.arrive 
in this ¢ffice in the - 
It frequently happens tHat a 
dozen or more telegrams\awvill 
come in before regular ‘office 
hours, so that by getting down 
when I do I am able to work 
on the different problems pre- 
sented in each message and be 
undisturbed. Snap judgment 
is often bad judgment and the 
early morning quietness of this 
place permits me to consider 
matters in orderly procession 
so that when the remainder of 
the organization reports I 
have plans pretty well con- 
sidered. . 

“I look upon this habit of 
early arrival as an advantage. 
It permits clear thinking; in 
these days a business man has 
to think .clearly most of the 
time if he expects. to remain 
in business.” 


R. TOMLINSON is 63 

years old. He is broad of 
shoulder and built along the 
same general lines of football 
guards whose 200 pounds of 
musc!e was so desirable in the 
old days when mass formations 
were ground-gaining and for- 
ward passing was illegal, 
which is just another way for 
saying that even though 63 
years old he is still a physical 
match for the average man 30 
years his junior. Mentally, 
too, he is a fighter. His jaw 
juts out at a determined angle 
while the insistence in his eyes 
is not at all hidden by the 
fairly heavy lenses of his spec- 
tacles. He gets his exercise 
in his home and by walking. 
He keeps his mind occupied, 
thereby keeping himself fit for 
his work. 

“A business man has to 
keep himself fit,” he said. “I 
have something of a reputa- 
tion of being a driver. I am, 
but I ask no one to do what 
I would not, and could not, 
do myself. I once was ashamed 
to be known as one of Buf- 
falo Bill’s riders. I didn’t like 
to be referred to as a former 
cowboy. Now it makes no 
difference. I had to fight my 
way, sometimes with my fists. 
It was good for me. It knocked 
a lot of foolishness out of my 
system. To-day, like all busi- 
ness men, I have to keep fight- 
ing laziness, incompetence and 
dishonesty. That is good for 
me, too. I have frequently 
been called an autocrat. Per- 
haps I am.” 














The BREATH of LIFE 


From a Pastel 
By ABEL PANN 


“*T he Consciousness of the Reve- 

lation of God Within the Soul of 

Man Is the Basis of All Vital 
Religion.” 
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By A. T. Murray, Ph. D. 


HE consciousness of a revela- 
tion of God within the soul of 
man is the basis of all vital re- 
ligion, and an acceptance of the real- 
ity of such a revelation leads one to 
many important conclusions. Of 
these none is more important than 
this: it must be that God wills that 
we should know him. He is not a 
God who dwells in a far-off heaven 
indifferent to what takes place upon 
earth and regardless of the needs of 
his human children, but he is a self- 
revealing God. He speaks to our 
souls and calls us to fellowship and 
communion with himself; and the 
possibility of our entering into such 
communion is explainable only on 
the assumption that we on our part 
are not alien to his nature, but are 
linked to him by spiritual kinship. 
If one holds this language to be 
too strong and denies that any proof 
of this divine revelation within the 
soul really exists, we may fairly an- 
swer, first, that it is attested by the 
experience of higher souls in all ages, 
who in varying degrees have shown 
themselves sensitive to it; and, sec- 
ondly, that in the realm of ultimate 
truths there is no such thing as 
proof. 
The existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the kinship of the 
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human spirit with the Divine Father 
—not one of these concepts is capable 
of proof in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Yet in them men and women 
have in every age found working 
hypotheses, as a scientist might say, 
which have stood the crucial test of 
experience, and we must frankly 
recognize that this is precisely the 
method which is followed in the field 
of scientific research. We start, and 
in the nature of things must start 
with an assumption; if this assump- 
tion continually holds good as we test 
it, we take its truth for granted, and 
call it a “fact.” Then we base de- 
ductions upon it for the establishment 
of other facts. Now, the assumption 
of man’s spiritual kinship with God 
and the deduction derived therefrom 
that God reveals himself to the soul 
of man—in short, that he speaks to 
us—these things verify themselves 
progressively in the experience of 
individuals and in the experience of 
the race. 

Any one that will may make the 
test. Follow the intimations within 
your own soul that point to the path 
of duty, and you will find that the 
path of duty becomes con- 
tinually clearer; listen to the 
voice of God, and you will 
grow continually more sensi- 
tive to that voice; cultivate the 
habit of seeking to realize the 
presence of God, and God will 
seem continually nearer, and 
the sense of his presence will 
grow continually more and 
more real to you. “Seek, and 
ye shall find,” said the Master, 
and no more gracious truth | 
has ever been uttered. For it 
is the highest duty and the 
highest privilege of man upon | 





this earth to seek God. 

But if, on the contrary, we 
do not seek him, do not listen 
to the Divine Voice within the 
soul; if we bury ourselves in | 
the sordid business of money- | 
getting and money-spending ; 
if we shut ourselves up in the 
prison-house of our own self- 
ishness ; we shall just as surely 
find it more and more difficult 
to hold to a faith in the higher 
realities, and shall be more and | 
more prone to look upon this 
as a godless world, or else to | 
fall into the apathy of ag- | 
nosticism. The world needs, | 
not apathy nor supiness, but 
the triumphant strength of 
those, who, having found God 


joe 


others. It is in giving our lives that 
we truly find them. Men have failed 
utterly to grasp the meaning of the 
religion of Jesus when they have 
maintained that the chief business of 
man upon this earth is to get himself 
“saved.” Surely this is the veritable 
spirit of the miser who gloats over 
his hoarded wealth while his fellows 
are starving for want of bread. It is 
not thus that a man proves himself 
a follower of Him who came, “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” St Paul uttered a great truth 
when he wrote: “Now, if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he ts 
none of His.” 

Again, men have been slow to 
grasp the fact that it is only as they 
know the truth that they can become 
free, and slower still to realize that 
truth must be continually re-formu- 
lated and re-stated to keep pace with 
the widening of men’s intellectual and 
spiritual horizons. Truth, in the very 
nature of things, will ever be progres- 
sively apprehended and with the en- 
largement of its apprehension will 
ever come an enlargement of man’s 





RK.’ AUGUSTUS. TABER 
MURRAY, intimate friend 

and adviser of Herbert Hoover, 
went /to Washington from Palo 
Alto, Galifornia, at the \special ‘re- 
quest ‘of /the | President \to take 
charge of /the Friends’\ \Meeting 


/House at 13th and Irving Streets, 


where the Hoovers worship. His 

plea for deliverance of the spirit 

from fear, hate and distrust and 

especial reference to international 

peace is his Christmas message to 
readers of ForBEs. 





for themselves, are ready and 

glad to spend their lives in bring- 
ing to their fellows a _ message, 
not of despair, but of hope and 
joy and liberation. 

To make one’s own the funda- 
mental truth here indicated is the 
veritable path to freedom, and it is 
characteristic of the higher experi- 
ences of life that we enter into them 
most fully when we share them with 


freedom, joy and _ satisfaction. 

It is at the Christmas season, as 
perhaps at no other, that men and 
women are alive to this consciousness 
of God. There is something in the 
very thought of Christmas that draws 
us out of ourselves and makes us 
readier to participate in the lives of 
others. This holds true alike of those 
to whom the Christmas story comes 
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as a record of historic facts and of 
those to whom it comes as a legend, 
picturesque indeed and appealing in 
its beauty, but lacking all historical 
credibility. 

Therefore it is at Christmas time 
that men are most ready to respond 
to the call to worship, which so per- 
sistently asserts itself in the soul, and 
among those who throng the churches 
on Christmas day are many who 
rarely enter them at other times. 
Men and women are readiest at this 
season to listen to a message of hope 
and goodwill. And back of the mes- . 
sage, even in the minds of those who 
may be least inclined to confess their 
faith, lies none the less some appre- 
hension of a gracious reality, how- 
ever dimly apprehended. 

All alike respond in some measure 
to the appeal contained in the words, 
“God so loved the world,’ and to 
their complement, “This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you.’ For these 
words express conceptions which it is 
not easy to put aside once they have 
laid hold of the mind, and which have 
power to transform life for him who 

apprehends them even imper- 
fectly. They bring deliverance 
from the thralldom of self and 
a new meaning to life, making 
it rich and full and in the larg- 
est sense worth the living. For 
there is no salvation that so 
liberates the soul of man as 
does the salvation from sel- 
fishness. 

In the light of the eternal 
truth which underlies the 
Christmas message it becomes 
not so much a duty as a joy 
to see that the season’s hap- 
piness is enhanced for those 
with whom one is associated. 
Christmas is above all other 
seasons the one in which the 
sacred relationships of the 
family assert their might most 
strikingly. The business man 
remembers his office force in 
unlooked for ways. The 
manufacturer thinks of those 
who have made his success 
possible and both shows and 
wins goodwill by scaling down 
his personal profits and making 
glad the hearts of those in his 
employ by bonuses, opportuni- 
ties for securing insurance 
against sickness or death, by 
instituting measures for co- 
operative saving and above 
all by plans for regular profit- 
sharing. Labor cannot seem to 

him a commodity to be bought like 
any other, but all the relations be- 
tween employer and employed become 
humanized. Indeed the more we allow 
the Christmas spirit to permeate our 
minds the more our social imagina- 
tion is awakened, and the more im- 
possible does it become for us to live 
narrow, self-centered lives. Men 
(Continued on page 46) 





What HOOVER’S Action 


Will Mean to Business 





Economic Co-ordination Rushed to 
Meet Financial Crisis a Step to 
Insure Continued Prosperity—T he 
New Economic Council Is a Bold 


ERBERT C. HOO- 
H VER, the engineer 

in politics, has 
turned his back on the crys- 
tal ball gazers. In the wake 
of the speculative collapse, he 
summoned the first men of 
American industry and trade 
to the White House to hear 
him articulate his belief that human 
decisions, intelligently arrived at and 
co-ordinated, constitute major fac- 
tors in the ebb and flow of prosper- 
ity. He sought to turn leaders’ minds 
from Oriental fatalism, and insisted 
that freedom of the will can be a 
determining force in shaping the 
course of the business cycle. He has 
indicated that business need not fol- 
low foreordained patterns of pros- 
perity and depression. 

Like King Canute, who sought to 
sweep back the waves on the Eng- 
lish coast, President Hoover has 
taken out a broom and undertaken to 
sweep back waves of popular fear 
and pessimism, generated by the 


Step in Government 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


breakdown of the bull market. Mr. 
Hoover, setting out upon the boldest 
economic experiment ever undertaken 
on so grand a scale in peace time, 
has sought to alter the arithmetic of 
prosperity and depression. In the 
past, after speculative crashes, unseft- 
tled economic conditions plus fright- 
ened business leadership have 
equalled depression, which in human 
terms entails passing the dividend on 
labor common. Through personal 
contact with the best minds of the 
business world, Mr. Hoover has sug- 
gested a novel business equation, 
substituting courage and the will to 
conserve prosperity for pessimism, 
and he has indicated his wistful be- 


Railroads Plan Expansion 


The nation’s railroad leaders respond to President Hoover’s call. 
A. T. Dice, president, Reading; R. H. Aishton, president, American Railroad Association; 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Andrew Mellon, Secretary of Treasury; Hale: 

Holden, chairman, Southern Pacific; L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson. 


Those 


standing are, left to right; Jeremiah Milbank, Southern; J. J. Bernet, president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; J. J. Pelley, president, New Haven; P. E. Crowley, president, N. Y. 
Central; Fairfax Harrison, president, Southern; Fred Sargent, president, Chicago 
Northwestern; A. W. Shaw; Julius Barnes, chairman, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; William Butterworth, president, U. $. Chamber of Commerce. 
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Left to right (seated)— 


lief that the new equation 
will result in continued busi- 
ness progress, instead of 
economic disruption and 
wholesale unemployment. 

The adventure entails far 
more than immediate profits. 
It may mark a turning-point 
in the history of money- 
making and barter. The experiment 
involves the testing of social control 
of business. It includes a test of 
well-sponsored ‘co-operation on the 
part of competitors and those in 
supplementary lines, as a_ substi- 
tute for the utter anarchy which in 
the past characterized the govern- 
ment of industry. Mr. Hoover used 
the recent economic emergency, fol- 
lowing the speculative collapse, as an 
occasion for turning the great cor- 
porations of the country as well as 
governmental agencies into vast eco- 
nomic test tubes for trying out. his 
conceptions for replacing the regimen 
of blind hunches and narrow-visioned 
immediate self-interest with a new 
code of rationalized co-ordi- 
nation and stabilizaiton in 
the interest of the larger eco- 
nomic group. , 

If revolution involves sig- 
nificant change, rather than 
mere hubbub, Mr. Hoover 
has unloosened forces of 
revolutionary power. Using 
his vast personal prestige 
with the business community 
and the dignity of his office 
as rallying points, he has set 
up new extra-legal machin- 
ery to act as a clearing house 
for constructive develop- 
mental plans of business and 
government. In an emerg- 
ency, he has left Congress 
and politicians out of the 
picture. Realistically recog- 
nizing that power in this 
modern era has _ shifted 
largely to the executives and 
financiers behind the great 
business institutions, he has 
drafted them and asked them 
to act collectively in the in- 
terest of national economic 
stability. Through his con- 
fidant, Julius H. Barnes, 
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In this photograph are grouped the greatest of our industrial and business leaders assembled at the White House to co-ordinate 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, Secretary of Commerce Lamont, Henry 


and perpetuate our prosperity. 


In the group are: 
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Ford, Julius Rosenwald, Clarence M. Woolley, American Radiator Co.; Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil, N. J.; 
Owen D. Young, chairman, General Electric Co.; Matthew S. Sloan, president New York Edison Co.; E. G. Grace, 
president, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; Myron C. Taylor, U. S. Steel; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, General Motors; 
Pierre du Pont, du Pont Co.; Walter S. Gifford, president A. T. & T.; Samuel W. Reyburn, president, Lord 
& Taylor; Jesse I. Straus, president, R. H. Macy Company; William Butterworth, president, U. S$. Cham- 


ber of Commerce; E. J. Kulas, president, Otis Steel Co.; George Laughlin, of Pennsylvania; A. W. 
Robertson, Westinghouse Electric; Redfield Proctor, president, New England Council; Philip 


H. Gadsden, president, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; Ernest T. Trigg, Industrial 


Relations Committee; Henry M. Robinson, California Development Board; 


H. Barnes, chairman, U. §. Chamber of Commerce. 


chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover has attempted to turn the 
temporary fire bucket brigade into an 
enduring Economic Council, which 
would serve as a co-ordinator as well 
as a liaison between business and 
government. 

The very Hoover, to whom Wall 
Street reported to be cool prior to 
the last Presidential election, carried 
further than his immediate predeces- 
sors the new notion that captains of 
trade and finance are respectable 
characters, rather than economic free- 
booters. Before the war, it would 
have been politically dangerous for a 
holder of political office to hold coun- 
sel, or even publicly to associate, 
with spokesmen for the great indus- 
trial, railroad, and public utility 
trusts. Hardly more than two decades 
ago, President Theodore Roosevelt 
was emotionally denouncing execu- 
tives as “malefactors of great 
wealth,” and he invented the “big 
stick” as an instrument for “trust 
busting.” Now T. R.’s successor in 
office, chosen by the same political 
party, marks a complete turnabout in 
the cycle of politics, by virtually 
turning to the same group of citi- 
zens as “saviors of the country” in 
time of emergency. It is perhaps 
noteworthy to observe, in passing, 
that the President, concerned chiefly 
with conserving opportunities for 
employment of labor, omitted from 
his lists of guests the creators and 
distributors of securities, who were 
most directly associated in the public 
mind with the recent Wall Street 
debacle. 

In suggesting that groups of com- 
petitors, representatives of privately- 
cwned money making institutions. 





could properly sit down with spokes- 
men for the Administration and work 
out plans for business progress, Mr. 
Hoover was undertaking a radical 
innovation. In the past, it has been 
customary for men of business, at 
each stage of the cycle, to extract 
the last ounce of advantage for their 
own enterprises out of fluctuating 
conditions. To achieve his high aims 
of stability, Mr. Hoover seeks to run 
counter to the established habits of 
business men. To ask them, for ex- 
ample, to embark on construction 
programs now, when they might con- 
ceivably be able to build more cheaply 
by withholding their orders for six 
months or so, and thus depressing the 
market for materials and men, en- 
tails a new philosophy of business. 


YNICALLY to assume that the 
President must fail merely be- 
cause his experiment involves ele- 
ments of novelty is to take a super- 
ficial view of the situation. Since the 
pre-war economic disturbances, and 
even since the deflation of 1920-21, 
the American business structure has 
been vastly altered. Business has be- 
come far more institutionalized than 
in the past, with a larger proportion 
of the total volume of trade falling 
under the sway of the giant corpora- 
tions, which have an unprecedented 
stake in continued economic stability. 
Furthermore, in these recent years, 
business, in sponsoring the instalment 
plan, has made it a matter of self- 
interest, if not self-preservation, to 
avert periods of wholesale unemploy- 
ment, which would, of course, de- 
prive their vast array of individual 
debtors of the means of meeting 
their obligations. The ramifications 
of instalment finance run deeper than 


Julius 


appears on the surface. Although 
the steel industry is free from the 
instalment taint, it leans heavily for 
its orders on the automobile industry, . 
which has beyond all others spon- 
sored the new system of consumer 
financing. Parenthetically, though 
inventories in the hands of producers 
and distributors are for the most 
part low—and this constitutes a 
strong point in the underlying busi- 
ness situation—it should be remem- 
bered that inventories of consumable 
goods in the possession of instalment 
purchasers are sizable in amount. 

An estimate of the extent to which 
the great American corporations are 
identified with the very fabric of 
national prosperity was made before 
the speculative collapse by T. B. Ma- 
cauley, president of the Sun Life 
Assurance Society of Canada, per- 
haps the world’s largest investor in 
American common stocks. In. de- 
fending his investment philosophy, 
the sagacious Mr. Macauley pointed 
out: “We limit ourselves almost en- 
tirely to corporations that have at- 
tained outstanding financial strength, 
with great reserves and resources al- 
ready established, that supply some 
product or service essential to the 
life of the community, and that usu- 
ally are dominant in their respective 
spheres. Such corporations have 
their roots deep in the life of the 
nation they serve, and are almost part 
of the nation itself. The nation can- 
not grow and prosper without their 
growing and prospering.” 

It was primarily to the heads of 
the companies to which Mr. Macau- 
ley alluded that Mr. Hoover turned 
for co-operation in conducting his 
great economic experiment in ra- 
tionalization. of the business proc- 
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These leaders of the construction industry were summoned by the President to aid in stimulating building operations: Left to right— 
Robert F. W. Reimers, president, Southern Pine Association of Hammond, La.; D. T. Riffle, president, National Builders Trades 
Employers Association of Pittsburgh; Samuel Eckels, president, National Lumber Manufacturers Association; F. A. Reimer, 
president of American Roadbuilders Association of New Jersey; C. M. Upham, managing director of Roadbuilders 
Association; A. Trieschman, president of the Home Modernizing Bureau of Chicago; A. M. Lewin, president of 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association; Samuel Hotchkiss, president, National Association Builders Exchanges; 

Secretary of Labor James Davis; Wilson Compton, National Lumber Manufacturers Association; A. W. 

Berresford, president, American Engineering Council; E. L. Carpenter, president, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association; T. T. Flagler, president, Associated General Contractors; D. A. 

Garber; W. M. Wood; Frank H. Smith; E. F. Stokes. 


esses. 


Realist and engineer, Mr. 
Hoover recognized that that group of 
men represented the interests which 
have most to gain from economic sta- 
bility and likewise most to lose from 
disruption of the trade and credit 
structure. 

Facing such men, mobilized by in- 
dustries, in the Cabinet Room of the 
White House Mr. Hoover enunciated 
in simple, undramatic terms his con- 
ception of the new transition in busi- 
ness. Mr. Hoover also received first- 
hand reports of conditions from these 
business practitioners and also gave 
them an opportunity to quiz one 
another around a round table. 


S a student of business history, 

the President must have known 
that usually since the Civil War busi- 
ness depression has followed major 
crises in the stock market. The set- 
back in 1899 in connection with the 
Boer War proved an exception, and 
the bear market of 1916-17 was an- 
other, the latter proving a prelude to 
a war boom. But both of those ex- 
ceptions were influenced by abnormal 
circumstances growing out of war. 
The man who fed the Belgians 

' during the war and who brought suc- 
cor on a large scale last year to the 
Mississippi flood sufferers recently 
addressed himself in an heroic mood 
to the problem of arresting the psy- 
chological forces of depression, which 
followed the collapse of the bull mar- 
ket. To the hard-headed business am- 
bassadors of the workaday world 
who made a pilgrimage to his sanc- 
tum in the White House, Mr. Hoover 
delivered a series of calm, unemo- 
tional talks. In essence he told them 
that the psychological barriers to 
continued business progress could, 
and in fact, must be broken. He 


thought that the lay public had been 
fed up on a plethora of reassuring 
statements, and that the time had 
come for business leaders to articu- 
late their optimism with specific de- 
velopmental projects, not with vague 
attempts to whoop it up for a the- 
oretical prosperity which was visibly 
ebbing. 

The President took the view that 
sound underlying economic condi- 
tions would in time briug their own 
cures, but he was eager to obviate 
the interlude of hesitation, super- 
caution and all-around waiting to see 
what the other fellow would do. He 
envisaged the cost of such a spell of 
waiting as widespread unemployment, 
and impairment of purchasing power, 
which would generate new and more 
serious depressing influences. Mr. 
Hoover’s advisors have been primar- 
ily concerned with the next three 
months, and great emphasis was 
placed during the series of emerg- 
ency conferences with railroad, pub- 
lic utility, industrial, construction 
trade, farm, and labor executives on 
specific plans for speeding up per- 
manent improvements, both public 
and private. 

This emphasis is in line with the 
doctrine of the newer economists that 
permanent construction ventures 
should be facilitated during times of 
business slack and retarded during 
periods of feverish popular buying in 
order that the peaks of prosperity 
might be reduced and the sloughs of 
depression flattened out, assuring 
reasonably stable business through 
the years rather than violent ups and 
downs. 

From an immediate practical 
standpoint, the validity of the Presi- 
dent’s position depends on the eco- 
nomic setting. If business were filled 


with cancerous sores, no faith cure, 
from either Malden or the White 
House, would be as satisfactory as 
radical surgery. In the past, busi- 
ness depression usually went hand- 
in-hand with stock market collapses 
because the boom in stocks, like the 
expansion in industry, was retarded 
by an exhaustion of the nation’s 
credit supply. This time, however, 
the credit supply was so superabun- 
dant that the bull market ran on un- 
fettered until, in Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres’s vivid phrase, it committed 
suicide. As soon as the stock market 
disgorged itself of funds, the arti- 
ficial banking restraint on the money 
market was lifted, and, in spite of 
seasonal business factors, interest 
rates quickly went through a cycle of 
spectacular declines, and after the 
turn of the year there seems reason 
to expect still easier credit condi- 
tions. 


CCORDINGLY, this time busi- 
‘ness is harassed by no credit 
strait-jacket. On the contrary, it 
faces the prospects of a plentiful 
supply of capital and credit at lower 
cost than has prevailed for two to 
five years to finance whatever new 
projects seem desirable and prudent. 
This credit background lends reality 
to Mr. Hoover’s experiment, for, in 
the face of credit exhaustion, his urg- 
ings to build up plants and equipment 
would necessarily fall on deaf ears. 
Furthermore, in the past, major 
business depressions, no matter how 
closely hitched from the standpoint 
of time with speculative collapses, 
were preceded by an unhealthy state 
of trade itself. Usually in this fast 
growing country, the same specula- 
tive extravagance that manifested it- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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HAVE been connected with a 

number of national businesses 
and have seen that they are all like. 
They differ only in details. For that 
reason I would not hesitate to take 
charge of any business. I’d make 
only one request, and that is to have 
full control of the selecting of my 
associates. 

To me business isa game. I would 
not expect to have a good time on a 
fishing trip if my companions were 
not suitable. I would not play golf 
in a foursome if my associates were 
not men who contributed to my hap- 
piness. I would not live with people 
who created an inharmonious atmos- 
sphere. Why, then, should I spend 
the best hours of every day in a busi- 
ness organization with men not in 
tune with me and my policies >—The- 
odore F. Merseles. 

* = 

Everything in life is more or less 
a gamble. Timidity never accomp- 
lished anything in this world. Faith 
is the mainspring ef enterprise. It is 
the easiest thing in 
the world to rea- 
son the merit of a 
new idea. The 
man who “gets 
there” is the man 
who has the cour- 
age to make the 
plunge when the 
thought is fresh in 
his mind—to 
strike while the 
iron is hot. 
wait for nobody. They must be taken 
at the flood. The man who attempts 
to argue all the way to the finish is 
lost. Difficulties are not at their 
worst in perspective. The world’s real 
benefactors are its brave men—the 
men who have the soul to dare, to 
risk everything, fortune, reputation 
and life itself —Frank A. Munsey. 


* * OX 


erbs 11:15. 


is presented 


He is an eloquent man who can 
treat humble subjects with delicacy, 
lofty things impressively, and mod- 
erate things temperately.—Cicero. 


* * * 


The modern business 
man is more and more tak- 
ing labor to be his partner ; 
and thus not only recognizes 
that such a partnership is 
profitable to both but gives 
his emphatic sanction to an 
old belief of our fathers 
that every human being has 
a natural right to “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” — Booth Tark- 
ington. 


A Cext 


E that is surety for a stranger, 
shall smart for it, and he that 


hateth suretyship, is sure.—Prov- 


From G. E. 
land, Ky. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book 


texts used. 


Ideas, like time and tide, © 





THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
A BUSINESS ~ 


The Cycle of Salesmanship 


HERE are at least seven proc- 
esses in a complete cycle of sell- 
ing. They are as follows: 
1.—Prediction of consumer de- 
mand. 
2.—Planning of investment in mer- 
chandise. 
3.—Buying the goods. 
4.—Comparison of goods 
goods of competitors. 
5.—Advertising the goods. 
6.—Selling the goods. 
7.—Review of results. 


with 


Every shop, if it wishes to meas- 
ure its efficiency, should check up on 
these seven points and find out where 
the weakness is, if the net profits 
have been small.—Efficiency Maga- 
zine, 

a 

If you don’t advertise you fossilize. 

——lLord Dewar. 
= 

A very trite saying is that one does 
not have to be informed at all times; 
just reminded. 
Many of us know 
a lot about our 
job, but we slip 
sometimes and 
have to be re- 
minded. It is not 
always that we 
are uninterested, 
but things creep 
in from day to 
day that some- 
times put us off the job for a while 
until someone comes along and gives 
us a little boost, or a reminder as it 
were, and we are up and doing imme- 
diately. The little reminders along 
the way sometimes are the cross roads 
to success.—The Hotel Bulletin. 

-— = 


Wolf, Way- 


to senders of 


There is no dignity quite so im- 
pressive, and no independence quite 
so important, as living within your 
means.—Anon. 

e.-* 

A fact is a fact and is always the 

same. An opinion may vary with 


what you had for dinner.—C. F. 
Kettering. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book tf 
your contribution 
ts printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 




















Business progressiveness is depen- 
dent on competition. New methods 
and new ideas are the outgrowth of 
the spirit of adventure, of individual 
initiative, and of individual enter- 
prise. Without adventure there is 
no progress.—Herbert Hoover. 

x ok Ok 


Eat less, wear less, scold less, wor- 
ry less, talk less, preach less. 

Practice more, chew more, walk 
more, sleep more, smile more, read 
more, think more, and you'll live 
longer and be much happier while you 
live.—Silent Partner. 


xk * * 


Progress is not how long you can 
keep a thing, but how quickly you 
can economically scrap it—Owen D. 


Young. 
. #2 


Be zealous in your work, but not 
blindly zealous, for then you are 
liable to tread on someone’s toes. Too 
much zeal may give the impression 
that you lack skill, and are trying to 
cover it up in that way. Zeal should 
be used in combination with one other 
quality—-intelligence.—Service. 

* * * 


It seems to me that in the present 
state of technology and commerce, no 
peace-preserving machinery can be 
complete without some form of inter- 
national control of raw materials. I 
can conceive of a great nation defy- 
ing the moral opinion of the rest of 
the world, laughing to scorn the polit- 
ical machinery set up to prevent war 
and snapping its fingers at the mas- 
ters of the world’s credit; but I can- 
not conceive that any nation could 
indefinitely continue to resist the 
world if it were deprived of any 
three or four of the important raw 
materials which enter largely into the 
world’s commerce. The real weak 
spot in the armor of Mars lies just 
there—Edward N. Hurley. 


k * x 


Young men talk of trusting to the 
power of the occasion. 
vain. 


That trust is 

Occasion cannot make spurs. 
If you expect to wear spurs 
you must win them. If you 
wish to use them, you must 
buckle them to your own 
heels before you go into the 
fight. Any success you may 
achieve is not worth the 
having unless you fight for 
it. Whatever you win in 
life, you must conquer by 
your own efforts, and then 
it is yours.—James A. Gar- 
field. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Lewis C. DANIEL 


ECENTLY I asked a number 
R° representative American bus- 
iness men: “What are wages?” 
“What do you mean?” they inva- 
riably answered. They assumed to a 
man that everybody must know the 
meaning of the word and that the 
questioner did not expect his question 
to be taken literally. 

“T have nothing up my sleeve,” | 
explained. “I am simply trying to 
find out what our leading business 
men think wages are.” 

“T’ll bite,” said one. “Wages are 
the price which an employer pays for 
the labor which he buys. Now, 
what’s the gag?” 

But there was no gag. I simply 
want to record it in a business maga- 
zine that one large American em- 
ployer in 1929, with a payroll of ap- 
proximately $23,000,000 a year, still 
supposes that wages are the price 
which an employer pays for the la- 
bor which he buys. 

He is a very enlightened employer 
too. He believes in low prices but he 
pays high wages. He knows some- 
how that it pays to pay high wages. 
But he doesn’t know what wages are; 
for, obviously, if wages were the 
price of something, it would not pay 
the buyer to have the price kept high. 

“IT don’t know what other people 
think about wages,” said another, 
“but I believe in paying everybody 
according to what he is worth.” 

“How do you determine what a 
lathe hand is worth?” I asked. “How 


do you compare the value of 
his labor with that of a car- 
penter or the head of your 
dental clinic?” 

“Oh, well,” he said, “there 
are different grades of work, 


of course, and each line 
tends to develop its own 
standard. A good man in one line 


may not get exactly the same as a 
good man in another; but we can tell 
the difference mighty quickly between 
a good man and a poor one in the 
same line, and we don’t encourage in- 
competence by paying them alike. 
We want our employees to know that 
their wages are determined by our 
profits, and that the only way they 
can get higher wages is through 
making more profits for the com- 
pany.”’ 

“How much are you going to 
make,” I asked, “out of the work 
which they are doing now?” 

“Are you serious?” he asked. 

I assured him that I was, but he 
could not believe it. Nevertheless, he 
assured me that the company hoped 
to make a million net but, due to the 
very critical agricultural situation, it 
might actually finish the year in red. 

“Are your workers working with- 
out wages,” I asked, “until you find 
out? Or are you advancing them 
something to live on, with the un- 
derstanding that they will pay it back 
at the end of the year if the crisis 
in agriculture has not heen met suc- 
cessfully ?” 








I protest that I had a right to ask 
each a question if he was serious in 
supposing that any modern business 
enterprise could pay its workers ac- 
cording to what they are worth. 

Of course, it can not be done. 
Wages must be determined in some 
other way. It is impossible to tell 
what anyone’s work is worth, and if 
it were possible to tell, it would have 
very little bearing on the wage prob- 
lem. 

Two doctors of equal skill might 
save an equal number of lives, but 
the lives so saved would not in all 
probability be of equal value to so- 
ciety. One might be treating a num- 
ber of Edisons and Lindberghs and the 
other employing his skill restoring 
gunmen and corrupt judges to health 
and strength and further wickedness, 
but it would never do for a doctor to 
charge according to what the life he 
savel was worth. Similarly, it would 
never do for our printers to concern 
themselves with the value of the 
printed matter which they are pro- 
ducing, nor for structural iron work- 
ers to debate whether the building 
they are putting up will turn out to 
be either good for the community or 





“If Business is to be an 


economic system, it 
must include every- 
body. That is, it must 


obey, not the laws of 
Trade, but the laws of 
the Human Family.” 


Do We Pay Employees W hat 
They Are Worth or on 
Some Other Standard? 


T he New Business Prin- 
ciples Finds Views of 
Big Executives 
Not Too Well 
Adjusted 


Are W ages ; 


Charles W. Wood 


become profitable to their employers. 

Frankly, it is none of the working- 
man’s business whether his work is 
profitable or not. It is his business 
to give the best that is in him even 
to the worst sort of enterprise. The 
house he is painting may be used for 
a rescue mission or a brothel, but .in 
either case he should paint it as effi- 
ciently and as attractively as he can. 

There is a growing conviction that 
workers should share in the profits 
of a modern corporation, but there 
is much loose thinking even by the 
advocates of this seemingly progres- 
sive idea. 

One of the men I questioned was 
almost a crank on_ profit-sharing. 
Wages, he assured me, are not the 
market price of labor, for no sane 
business man nowadays tries to hire 
his labor at the market price. People 
who are out of work, he said, will 
work for almost nothing, and it used 
to be the fashion for employers to 
take advantage of the situation and 
hire them on the terms which desper- 


ate necessity compelled them to ac- . 


cept. But this was not good for busi- 
It wasn’t good because it 
The workers felt 


ness. 
wasn’t human. 


themselves victimized by conditions 
from which, as they supposed, their 
employers were making profits, and 
they came to hate their employers 
and seized every opportunity to cur- 
tail their profits. 

“We know now,” he continued, 
“that capital and labor are partners, 
and that neither can succeed unless 
the other does. Wages, then, must 
be looked upon as the workers’ share 
in the profits, and when they are once 
seen in that light, employers will try 
their best to make them as high as 
business conditions permit.” 

“And if a business is not making 
profits,” I asked, “would you advo- 
cate cutting wages?” 

“T don’t advocate it,” he said, “but 
it has to be done.” 

“Why don’t you advocate it?” 

“Because it increases the evil 
which it intends to cure,” was his re- 
ply. “If you cut wages, you reduce 
purchasing power. If the purchasing 
power of our 10,000 employees is re- 
duced, fewer goods will be sold and 
business in ever so many different 
lines will be retarded. This will mean 
that men must be laid off in a num- 
ber of industries and their purchas- 


’ 
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ing power stopped, leading to a fur- 
ther slump in business and more un- 
employment, with less profits in the 
end to the concern which began the 
cutting.” 

Now, this was obviously true, but 
it hardly sustained the contention 
that wages are a part of profits. A 
concern may go on indefinitely with- 
out making profits, but it can not go 
on indefinitely without paying wages. 
If business is bad, stockholders may 
be asked to forego dividends for a 
while without further injury to the 
business, but the plant can not be 
shut down and wages stopped with- 
out danger of widespread disaster. 
Moreover, if wages are stopped, even 
for a week, the plant must certainly 
shut down. 

It is true that workers may be 
granted a share in the profits, and it 
is doubtless good business that they 
should. It is also true that it is to 
their interest that their employers 
shall make money, and if their em- 
ployers fail to make money for a suf- 
ficiently long period, the workers are 
bound to lose their jobs. In this 
sense, then, they are partners. While 
the workers are working, however, 
they must receive wages whether 
there are any profits or not. Their 
employment in modern, large-scale 
business does not and can not depend 
upon the eventual success or failure 
of the enterprise. They must not 
only receive wages regularly but they 
must receive much more for their 
labor, as American industry is con- 
ducted to-day, than they could de- 
mand for it if labor were a com- 
modity in the market and subject to 
the laws governing commodities. 

That labor was once a commodity 
and that it is still looked upon as a 
commodity by very many employers, 
does not contradict this statement. 
The fact remains that the more mod- 
ern of the large industries in America 
do not set their wage rate by competi- 
tive bidding, nor by individual or 
collective bargaining. 

I personally know many workers 
in America who want a job in the 
Ford Motor Company, and who 
would be glad to get a job there for 
less than Ford’s minimum wage. 
Some of them are not working now. 
Some of them are crippled, employed 
as watchmen and caretakers, for less 
than half the wage which Ford is 
paying for similar work. So far, how- 
ever, they have not been able to get 
into the Ford works. It is not a ques- 
tion of price, nor even of the quality 
of the work they have to offer. It is 
simply that there are more men look- 
ing for work of this sort than Ford 
can hire, but this does not bring down 
the wages of those he hires. 

The same may be said of the auto- 
mobile industry generally, and of 
many other industries. Just what 
does determine the wage scale in’ 
these industries, even those who set 
it often do not know. 
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“Wages,” one of my _ business 
friends told me, “are determined by 
the standard of living in any given 
country. I know we could get all the 
girls we want to work for us at less 
than we are paying now, but we insist 
on maintaining the American standard 
of living.” 

“What is the American standard of 
living?” I asked. 

“That depends,” he said, “upon 
what people do.” 

“Good stenographers, for instance,” 
I asked, “do they get about the same 
in one office as another.” 

“No, there is a great differ- 
ence,” he said. 

“A difference in their standards 
of living?” 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘a difference in 
the attitude and the financial abil- 
ity of their employers. We pay 
what we think a girl ought to 
have.” 

“What should a girl have?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 
Seemingly there was no system, 
after all. The “American stand- 
ard of living’ was just a nice 
phrase. A lot of employers, ap- 
parently, have paid higher wages 
than they had to pay, and this has 
encouraged a number of others to 
follow suit, while other less will- 
ing employers have then raised 
wages for fear of strikes or the 
disruption of their organizations 
through desertion. All this has 
been good for business, and many 
employers have come to under- 
stand why. But as for any scien- 
tific determination of wages, or 
any economic law upon which 
such a determination might con- 
ceivably be made, none of these 
business leaders could give me the 
slightest information. 


LL agreed that labor is not 

exactly a commodity, but sev- 
eral seemed to think that it is inex- 
actly one. The head of a big chain 
store system, for instance, told me 
that he paid a little more than the 
five and ten cent stores and a little 
less than the department stores. 

“Upon what theory?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “our work re- 
quires a little more salesmanship 
than a girl has to have who waits 
on a five and ten cent counter, and 
not so much as is required for 
efficient work in a department 
' store. We aim to arrange our goods 
and display them so that they prac- 
tically sell themselves. The selling 
can’t be quite as automatic as it is in 
the five and ten, but it is nearly so.” 

“What is the advantage of this 
almost automatic distribution ?” 

“Economy,” he said. “Great sav- 
ings to everybody. A higher stand- 
ard of living.” 

“T thought you said the depart- 
ment store clerks had a higher stand- 
ard of living,” I remarked, and al- 
most nettled him. But he is doing 


a great job and he knew that I ap- 
preciated it. I was not criticizing 
him. I was merely trying to discover 
what wages are. 

An automobile manufacturer, who 
used to hate the very name of Henry 
Ford and now loses no chance to 
laud him to the skies, laughed at the 
idea that machine operations should 
result in lower wages to employees 
than the highly skilled artisan could 
get. 

“Tt works just the other way,” he 
said. “The more we standardize pro- 





The World is not Ouxt- 
side any longer—no family— 
no colony—no small com- 
munity can withdraw from the 
world of business. We are all 
a part of it. We are all mem- 
bers of it. And while the 
world of business may have ex- 
isted for centuries through the 
exploitation of the rest of the 
world, no society can exist 
through the exploitation of its 
own members. That is why so 
many good business men are 
confused to-day. 


duction, the higher the wage scale 
must be. Business cannot by any 
possibility sell more than the public 
can buy; and if we are to have mass 
production, the masses must have 
adequate purchasing power to absorb 
the greater and greater volume of 
product. It would never do at all to 
pay workers according to‘their skill. 
If a job is necessary under the pres- 
ent economical system of production, 
it must be paid for handsomely, 
whether it requires any special tal- 
ent or not; otherwise, we would de- 
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stroy our greatest possible market 
and be compelled to slow down the 
machine and forego all the benefits 
of the economical methods which 
have been discovered.” 
“Then what are wages?” I asked. 
“Gosh, I don’t know,” he said. 
“They are not the price of labor, for 
prices are determined by the law of 
supply and demand; and that law, as 
far as labor is concerned, is simply 
out. Business couldn’t tolerate such a 
law. Wages, in fact, are not a.charge 
on industry at all. They are the very 
life of American industry; they 
are the thing that keeps it going.” 

In other words, wages are not 
wages any longer. They are the 
credit, seemingly, extended to the 
workingman, by the strange new 
economic order which is just now 
coming into existence in America. 
They do not represent what labor 
demands; they represent, rather, 
what. business, for business pur- 
poses, must invest, if consumption 
is to be adequately financed. 

Very few employers, to be sure, 
know this. That is, they know it, 
and still do not know it. The very 
phrase “financing consumption” is 
confusing. Even the economists 
who have used it so convincingly 
treat it as though it were a newly 
discovered principle of economy. 
Actually, it is not a new economic 
principle ; it is simply a new busi- 
ness principle. The confusion re- 
sults from supposing that our eco- 
nomic system and our business 
system, which are practically in- 
terchangeable terms to-day, have 
always been identical. 


T is only in very recent times 

that business became the eco- 
nomic system of human society. 
Historically, the world’s economic 
system was not business but the 
Family. There was always some 
business, from time immemorial, 
but it was not looked upon as im- 
portant. 

It was the Family which pro- 
duced almost everything which the 
members of the family needed. 
The Family did this mainly by till- 
ing the soil and by the development 
of simple handicraft in every 
household. In these households 
no one worked for, wages, but the 
financing of consumption was 
never neglected. 

Everybody worked who could 
work, but the family was not organ- 
ized to support those who worked. 
It was organized to support every- 
body in the family, whether he could 
work or not. It paid first attention, 
in fact, to those who could not work 
—to the very old and the very young. 

If a member of the family fell ill, 
his income did not cease. He was 
given just as good food as ever and 
better if he needed it. This is still 
the rule in every well-regulated fam- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Get Understanding”’ 
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By B. C. Forbes 


HE enoromus sum of $1,960,000,000 has been with- 
drawn by corporations and other non-banking lend- 
ers from Wall Street. What will be done with it? Its 
owners won’t hoard it in vaults or in stockings. There is 
distinctly less incentive for deposit- 


MONE * Oe ; . 
aaa * ing millions in banks, and leaving it 
BE there idle, now that interest rates 
EMPLOYED 


have declined so drastically. Busi- 
ness men who were satisfied to draw eight or nine or 
ten per cent., without the slightest risk, by lending on 
call in New York, will not all be satisfied with half that 
interest return. Most executives feel capable of earn- 
ing better than six per cent. on capital entrusted to them. 
Therefore, it is logical to reason that a goodly part of 
the vast sum withdrawn from Wall Street will be put 
to work directly in the business world—a thought which 
is not conducive to pessimism, to say the least. 


* * * 
Who takes a licking standing up will rise again. 
2° 
To have punch, keep in trim. 
* * * 
E was a typical son of typical well-to-do parents. 


He was enjoying college life, adequately allow- 
anced, care-free, easy-going. The world was a good 


place. He regarded a college education and all its ap- 
purtenances as his birthright. Then 

TROUBLE : 

TAUGHT came the cataclysm in the stock mar- 

THIS SON ket. Papa lost heavily—was in dan- 

A LESSON 


ger of losing everything. Without 
saying anything, the son went to the employment bureau 
attached to the university and succeeded in finding a 
job for his Christmas holidays. Now he will be able 
to get along for a while without the customary remit- 
tance from home. 

An ex-flapper visited us with husband and baby. She 
talks and acts like an entirely different person—the 
women call her an ideal wife and mother, capable, duti- 
ful, happy, though struggling to make ends meet. The 
frivolities that once apparently were her whole life she 
has completely left behind without a murmur. 

The more I see of our younger generation the more 
convinced I become that they have the stuff in them 
which fits them to accept responsibilities when the time 
comes and to discharge them creditably. The rouged 
flapper and the ’coon-coated youth prove all right under 
the surface. 

a 


Don’t talk through your hat but through your work. 





ON’T feel too harshly towards 1929. Any year 
which brings ten months of prosperity is entitled 
to be rated well above the average. If many of us lost 
heavily towards the end of the year, it was our own 


por fault. Our losses were not incurred 
BE TOO in our daily business, but because we 
— ON became overly eager to. get rich 


through stock speculation. Investors, 
as a matter of fact, have had their incomes increased 
rather than reduced dur-ng 1929; no other year ever 
brought such a number of improved dividend disburse- 
ments—and the final months are proving the best in 
this respect. Of course, investment stocks have gone 
down in market value along with the rest. But the 
prudent did not invest in stocks during the latter stages 
of the speculative boom; they could not find reasonable 
income returns, and, moreover, were well warned by 
Secretary Mellon, and others not carried away by the 
speculative fever, to put their funds into bonds. That 
sound investment stocks will recover from panic levels 
can be accepted as certain—although it is unlikely that 
many of them will shortly equal their boom heights. 
All things considered, 1929 has not treated this nation 
badly. 


ok * * 


Try, try, try again. Then try something else. 


+ * x 


Pigheadedness doesn’t bring home the bacon. 


* * x 
A broken fortune isn’t as bad as broken health. 
* x x 


RITICS of the vast expansion in instalment sell- 
ing of the last few years are keenly interested in 
watching results during coming months. Newspaper 
cables report London as apprehensive over the outcome 
should unemployment attain consid- 


WATCHING i 

RESULTS OF erable proportions here. Is, how- 
INSTALMENT _ ever, the wish father to the thought? 
BUSINESS 


European industrialists have almost 
invariably criticized revolutionary methods adopted by 
young America—and ended up by seeking to imitate 
them. Our mass production, for example, was scoffed 
at for years; it robbed products of quality and distinc- 
tion, *twas said. Now the more progressive European 
capitalists have become converts. Should instalment 
business stand up against whatever test may await it, 
these same capitalists and industrialists in all probability 
will ultimately follow the instalment trail blazed by this 
country—that is, unless heavy losses should be sustained 
by our instalment sellers. 
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NEIGHBOR and friend, M. H. Roberts, a business 

man of a scientific turn of mind, has been trying 

his hand at authorship on a modest scale. I wormed out 

of him one of his efforts, and I believe you will enjoy this 
extract from it: 

A grain of bone char is a very interesting thing. Bone char 

itself is merely ground up bones in granular 


HAVE YOU form; microscopically it is composed of min- 
BONE CHAR ute cells, and its power of absorption is 
the gl ? phenomenal. 


Bone char is used in large quantities by the 
sugar and glucose manufacturers for decolorizing syrups, and it 
is also used in purifying gases, where advantage is taken of its 
tendency to absorb some gases and ignore others. 

When bone char will no longer decolorize syrups it must be 
revivified and its power of absorption restored by a treatment of 
heating and washing. The discovery of this process opened up 
a new epoch in the history of the sugar industry. When its 
power of absorption is broken down it becomes useless and is 
discarded as spent bone char. 


Man is not unlike bone char in that his term of usefulness is 
coincident with the endurance of his powers of absorption and in 
his need for frequent revivifying. 

Man lives by absorption, physically, mentally and spiritually. 
Physically, man is dependent upon what he absorbs from the sun, 
the atmosphere and the foods he eats. 

Mentally, man exercises judgment and willpower in the matter 
of absorption, both being influenced by natural tendency and taste, 
as well as by environment—note how your. surroundings influence 
your reaction toward music, art and literature. 

What a man has to give depends very largely upon what he has 
absorbed—and here is meant that broader sense of absorption 
which includes retentiveness. The man who absorbs unto himself 
the best literature, art, music, science of his fellow man has only 
the best to give out. 


Right thinking is the revivifying mental process, which renews 
the youth of the mind and gives a new outlook on life. 

I prefer to think that spiritually man absorbs through experi- 
ence and faith that which his soul needs. A mat may be young, 
and active, with bright eye, keen hearing and springing carriage, 
but if his mind never reaches out beyond his daily personal needs 
and pleasures, if his soul never seeks oneness with infinity, he 
is old—old with a deadly burden of age. His powers of absorp- 
tion are withered, through lack of use; he is not “joined to all 
the living.” 


AGE reductions and price reductions used to be 
the immediate aftermath of panics. Leading em- 
ployers have pledged themselves not to cut wages. Will 
they resist the temptation to cut prices. Where econ- 
omies of production make lower prices feasible without 
sacrifice of wages or reasonable profits, they are beneficial. 
PLEDGE But price-cutting not based on reduced 
THEMSELVES Costs but instigated merely by the 
NOT TO CUT motive of outmaneuvering a competitor 
WAGES : 
seldom works out satisfactory to any- 
body. Competitors usually follow suit—and sometimes 
go the original price-cutter one better. Destructive com- 
petition is unleashed, prots are destroyed, ability to main- 
tain wages is shaken, buyers are thrown into a state of 
uncertainty, and the last state is worse than the first. 
Happily, the leaders in most industries no wtake an en- 
lightened view of price cutting. Unwise price reductions 
are now more often made by the weakest rather than by 
the strongest competitors. Should cut-throat price-cutting 
become prevalent, pledges to maintain wages would not 
long be honored. Nor would stock bought even at panic 
prices prove profitable investments. And both are ex- 
tremely important considerations. 
Avoid unwarranted price-cutting. 
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RESIDENT HOOVER has done his part in arous- 
ing industry to the need for co-operative action cal- 
culated to avert the depression and unemployment. He 
will do well now to step aside and leave industry to work 
out its own salvation. ForsEs for 
INDUSTRIAL 
CO-ORDINATION 2!most a year has been urging in- 
SHOULD BE dustrial leaders to bestir themselves 
OUR GOAL ; ; ‘ , 
to set machinery in motion looking 
towards the establishment of an Institute of Industrial 
Co-Ordination, an institute nation-wide in scope, em- 
bracing all branches of industry and business, an or- 
ganization which would bring home to industry the 
vital importance of solving problems which, if not 
solved by industry, will inevitably be taken in hand by 
politicians. 

Men of brains enough and daring enough to bring 
about the colossal enterprises of to-day surely possess 
brains enough and daring enough to meet the new 
economic problems arising from their actions. Or have 
they created a juggernaut too monstrously powerful for 
them to control? Most assuredly there should be no 
such confession of impotency until they have exerted 
themselves to the utmost to meet and master the situa- 
tion of their own creating. 

Hoover’s emergency action, valuable though it has 
been, will fall far short of achieving the maximum pos- 
sibilities unless it is seized upon by our most responsible 
leaders as the instrumentality to bring into being a 
permanent organization of industrial co-ordination. This 
is the paramount task confronting American industry. 

i 

Any man who can be bought isn’t worth anything. 
* * x* 

Only windbags blow their own horn. 


* * x 


— C. TAYLOR, Judge Gary’s unobtrusive 
successor in the U. S. Steel Corporation, phil- 
osophized over the stock market panic to the Carnegie 
Institute students. He raised the question whether this 
nation will decay or endure, and. 


WILL a 
AMERICA basing his deductions on the recent 
DECAY OR ay ‘’ 
ENDURE? flagrant exhibition of mob psycho 


ogy throughout the country, spoke 
soberingly. Thus: 


“Second only to the folly of the speculative frenzy that lifted 
securities to levels far beyond any warrant of supporting profits 
to the industry or of yield to the investor, has been the crisis 
through which we have just passed, when another evil effect ot 
mass psychology overwhelmed the nation. 

“These two examples of collective action may well make one 
pause, for if such a tremendous operation, carried on in a period 
when the nation’s financial, industrial and commercial strength 
was at its highest peak, could carry the country to such an 
unwarranted pitch of competitive buying of securities of all 
sorts, and as suddenly plunge it into the very depths of disbe- 
lief and fear, one must wonder whether the temperament of 
our nation makes it any more secure against the ravages of 
time and decay than were those great nations of history which 
have passed. 

“Tf there has been false reasoning and advice which led the 
public into the initial error of judgment, and latterly into its 
necessary consequences, the near-crisis which followed in its 
wake, there is to be learned from this a lesson of greater cau- 
tion.” 

Mr. Taylor counseled the return to hard work, logical 
thinking, courageous action. 


* * * 


Our real home ts our mind. 
* * x 


Old-fashioned virtues have suddenly come into fashion. 


FOR 
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“How clearly I can see it through these glasses!” 
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RVING T. BUSH, who has abundantly demonstrated 
his creative and constructive ability, has just de- 
veloped what should prove an incalculably valuable serv- 
ice for the building up of America’s foreign trade. It 
should open overseas markets for 


A REAL 
SERVICE TO many manufacturers who have not 
io. heretofore felt they possessed the 


necessary facilities. Briefly, the able 
originator of the famous Bush Terminal in Brooklyn 
has organized the Bush Service, Inc., which will accept 
products destined for foreign markets and do the rest. 
Bush Service embraces the facilities of Bush Terminal 
and of fifty-four service companies, including many old- 
established ones, operating in Europe and elsewhere. 
The main objectives are: 


1. To relieve shippers of the complexity and risk involved in 
export trade by assuming all responsibility for commodities 
from the point of origin to the point of distribution. 

2. To provide adequate and reliable information regarding 
foreign markets and conditions. 

3. By the introduction of a new document known as a “con- 
tinuous document of possession” to enable shippers to borrow 
money on goods in transit or in warehouses. 


Mr. Bush explains that “the service is designed to 
provide, among other advant- 
ages, the fastest or cheapest 
routing of merchandise, ac- 
cording to requirements. It 
makes possible consolidated car 
shipments, provides warehous- 
ing and carting at any point, 
assumes all responsibility for 
packing, repacking, marking 
and stamping, and the division A 
of large consignments into IRVING T. BUSH 
smaller lots. It undertakes the fulfillment of all port, 
consular and customs duties and the issuance of war- 
rants and other documents of possession.” Eastman 
Kodak’s slogan, “You push the button, we do the rest,” 
might be paraphrased by Mr. Bush thus, “You make 
the goods, we do the rest.” The service will even in- 
clude the closest co-operation in selecting competent sales 
agents and finding outlets for shipments. 

Sounds ambitious. But Irving Bush has proved 
himself able to carry out ambitious projects. 

x * * 

A good tonic: A smile. 

* ok Ox 
eet men now have increased reason for study- 
ing carefully how to make each dollar bring in the 
greatest possible return. Says the Efficiency Magazine 
of London: “It is worth noting that the big advertisers 
of America spend almost as much on 


TH ' 
ADVERTISING magazines as they do in the daily 
THAT ress. M spend f thei 
PAYS BEST any spend most of their 


money on magazines. The Proctor 
'& Gamble Soap Company, for instance, spent $3,300,000 
on magazines and only $900,000 on the daily press. Ten 
of the big advertisers spent no money at all in the daily 
press. They used magazines only. But not one of the 
big advertisers used newspapers only. British advertis- 
ers should take note of these facts. They are failing 
to see that magazine advertising is more permanent 
than newspaper advertising and reaches a higher class 
of buyers.” 
x * x 


Success without effort is hollow. 
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Siw original J. P. Morgan once said that you must 
go where the water is deep in order to launch big 
ships. One must know when as well as where to take 
advantage of big opportunities. When so many millions 
onesies were eager to buy stocks and had lost 
STRENGTHENED 2ll liking for bonds, a number of far- 
4 a sighted financiers and corporation 
heads took advantage of this state of 
mind to give stock in exchange for outstanding bonds. 
Such transactions could be effected on terms exceptional- 
ly favorable to bond borrowers because of the abnormally 
high prices ruling for their stocks. One corporation 
alone, U. S. Steel, wiped out a third-of-a-billion bonds 
by giving holders shares instead—a feat, by the way, 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the corporation’s finance 
committee, regards as his most valuable contribution to 
the organization since he took office. 


For years many American railroads were unable to 
raise capital by stock issues, with the consequence that 
their financial structures became lop-sided; their fixed 
obligations were too heavy. In more recent years the 
majority of railroads have done much of their new fi- 
nancing through stocks. They have not, however, at- 
tempted to go as far as the Steel Corporation and various 
other industrial corporations have gone in the direction 
of reducing their debts by transforming. creditors into 
partners. 


The late James Stillman, upbuilder of America’s larg- 
est bank, told many a seeker of credit, “What you need 
is not more debt but more capital.” Enlightened business 
executives have operated on that principle. The ad- 
vantages of being unburdened by onerous, fixed interest- 
bearing obligations are obvious; in times of depression 
dividends can be lowered or even passed without in- 
curring danger of bankruptcy, whereas failure to meet 
interest due on bonds invites receivership. Of course, it 
was usually easier in the past to sell bonds than shares. 
But during the long-sustained advance in stocks, the 
latter often were marketable more advantageously than 
bonds. 


The net result is that not a few American corpora- 
tions have been able to develop a practically impregnable 
financial set-up. Among well-known companies that 
have raised their money by stocks rather than by bonds 
are: General Motors, du Pont, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil of Indiana, Montgomery Ward, 
Sears-Roebuck, International Harvester, Eastman Ko- 
dak, National Cash Register, United Fruit, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye, U. S. Leather, American Locomotive, Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher, International Nickel, Case Thresh- 
ing, Timken, Air Reduction, Freeport Texas, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, U. S. Industrial Alcohol, Cerro de Pasco, 
Kennecott, Virginia Carolina Chemical, National Biscuit, 
Loose-Wiles, Borden’s, Worthington Pump, American 
Steel Foundries, Associated Dry Goods, U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry. 


x * * 
We all broadcast. What are you broadcasting? 
x * x 


Force of circumstances has made many a man get a 
move on. 
a * 


Each of us plants thoughts in others. 
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Now Metered Mail for any Business 


The New Model H 
Price $75.00 


Prints any Postage—Seals as it Prints 


Government Licensed Meter leased 
under service contract. 





SINGLE DENOMINATION INDICIA 

A billion and ‘a half letters mailed by 
business leaders of America carried 
this symbol of progress last year. 








LEADEN FEET HELP THE DIVER 





The POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
MainOfice 846 PACIFIC ST. STAMFORD.CONN «4 « 











HE diver’s work is slow and deliberate. He needs 
his leaden feet. But the courier, above all, must 
be swift. He needs winged heels. 


Mail—the modern courier of business—need not, and 
should not be encumbered with the leaden feet of the 
old-fashioned adhesive stamp. That is why the Govern- 
ment has made available a new and faster service — 
Metered Mail. Now business can print, date and record 
its own postage. 


Metered Mail truly has winged heels which lift it out and 
over the routine of facing, cancelling and postmarking 
in the Post Office, and carry it straight to the distribution 
cases during those peak hours of congestion when busi- 
ness winds up its affairs for the day. 


Metered Mail also eliminates office delays in mail prep- 
aration and despatch, and puts a stop once and for all 
to loss and theft of postage. 


That is why Metered Mail is ever increasingly used 
by the leaders in modern business ... why its imprint 
is recognized by millions as a symbol of speed and 
progressiveness ...why the adhesive stamp on business 
mail is destined to become a label of heedless ad- 
herence to outworn methods. 


ETERED MAIL — 


) the method that made stamps obsolete % 


TRADE 





METERED MAIL) Prrjey-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
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Jackson E. Reynolds 


S. Parker Gilbert 


‘| “NWO days after the eleventh an- 
niversary of the Armistice, the 
world bankers at Baden-Baden 
published the charter of the so-called 
World Bank, the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements, which is to be es- 
tablished to take German reparations 
out of politics and to promote inter- 
national financial harmony. With the 
appearance of this document world 
finance and world business turn a 
corner and, so intimately is the world 
of credit linked together, there is a 
corresponding surge of renewed con- 
fidence in the future of American 

+ business. 

While there was, of course, no 
connection between the recent un- 
pleasantness on the Stock Exchange 
and the World Bank project, it is 
interesting to note that the present 
technical condition in the American 
market is propitious for the flotation 
of foreign bonds for the first time in 
two years, just at the moment that 
the question of “commercializing” 
the German obligations is about to as- 
sume practical form. 

American business and American 
finance is prepared to make the 
World Bank a living force for inter- 
national peace and prosperity, and 

_ welcomes the opportunity it offers to 
eliminate the bickerings of the last 
ten years over reparations, war debts 
“and gold reserves. 


HE background of the World 

Bank is the history of German 
reparations. In 1924 the Dawes Plan 
established a scale of German pay- 
ments and a machinery for effecting 
transfers which worked very well. 
In 1928, however, it became obvious 
that the “standard” German annuity 
of 2,500,000,000 gold marks would 
impose an undue strain upon German 





Charles G. Dawes 


These Americans 
Made _ Possible 
the World Bank 





The 


WORLD BANK 


To Disarm Finance 


By John Carter 


economy and might thus retard the 
financial recuperation of the world. 

On September 16, 1928, the credi- 
tor powers—Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy and Japan—together 
with Germany, agreed to summon a 
new expert committee. The Ameri- 
can delegates to this committee were 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Owen D. 
Young. Under Mr. Young’s chair- 
manship the committee assembled in 
February and sat for several months, 
adopting its final report—commonly 
known as the Young Plan—on July 
6, 1929. This Plan contained provi- 
sion for an international bank to han- 
dle the German annuities. 

In August the Reparation Powers 
met in diplomatic conference at the 
Hague and, after stormy debates, 
agreed in principle to the Young Plan 
in a protocol adopted August 31, 
1929. At the Tenth Session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, the League powers ap- 
proved the new plan and were not 
sympathetic to a proposal to link the 
World Bank to the League of Na- 
tions. Early in October, an organiz- 
ing committee of international bank- 
ers met at Baden-Baden in Germany, 
at which Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and Jackson E. Reynolds, 
president of the First National Bank 
of New York, represented American 


private banking interests. Other 
Reparations Powers — Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 


Italy and Japan-—were represented 
by the heads or agents of the national 
banks of issue involved. 

After long arguments it was de- 
cided over the Belgian protests to 
have the bank located at Basle, Swit- 
zerland. The charter was adopted 
on November 13, 1929, and is now 


Owen D. Young 











J. P. Morgan 





Melvin A. Traylor- 





referred back for final approval to 
the second Hague Conference, which 
is expected to convene in December. 
For all practical. purposes, however, 
the Baden-Baden decisions may be 
regarded as final and the organization 
of the Bank may be expected early 
in 1930. In all these negotiations the 
United States Government played no 
official part and, it is important to 
note, the. Federal Reserve System 
will not be represented in the organi- 
zation of the Bank of International 
Settlements. 


HAT is this World Bank? 

What are its functions and 
powers? When it was first proposed, 
it was seen that it could become one 
of three things: (1) a simple trans- 
fer agency for handling reparations 
and debt payments; (2) a bank 
which would, in addition to these 
duties, also supervise German de- 
liveries in kind and _ international 
gold reserve operations; (3) a real 
“world bank,” with broad world-wide 
banking and credit powers. 

Of the three forms the second 
seemed to be most likely and it is, in 
fact, the second which was adopted. 
The Young Plan proposed an institu- 
tion of somewhat wider powers than 
that which was agreed upon at Ba- 
den-Baden. However, it is by no 
means unlikely that, as time passes, 
the Bank may amend its charter and 
engage in more direct financial oper- 
ations. 

The original proposal was that the 
Bank should act as trustee for gov- 
ernments in respect to the German 
reparations; that it should take care 
of the service of the German 1924 
external loan (the “Dawes Plan” 
loan) ; that it should receive and dis- 
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Here is a method of control 
that gives you the vital facts 
and figures every day 


N EVERY business there are 

enough hazards... enough un- 
known factors . . . without the 
added handicap of late and un- 
reliable working data. 


The least that every executive 
should have is timely figures upon 
which to base important decisions. 
When he has the figures from each 
department—posted up to date every 
day—he has a signal system that 
tells him when to open the throttle 
and when to apply the brakes. 


Elliott-Fisher gives you these ad- 
vantages without interfering in the 
slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. Without add- 


Elhott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’”’ 
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A signal system for your business 


ing a man to your payroll, Elliott- 
Fisher compiles the figures every 
day for every department and at 
nine each morning presents you 
with a complete, concise summary. 


Yesterday’s orders, sales billed, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
bank balances... all the vital figure- 
facts you need, are posted and 
compared with the figures for the 
same day a week ago, a month ago 
and a year ago. 


At a glance you can tell exactly 
where you stand and then base 
your decisions on the facts of 
today, not on ancient history. Even 
when you are away from the office 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting-writing 
machine 
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an Elliott-Fisher report can be for- 
warded every day, keeping you in 
touch with the tide of your busi- 
ness, almost as effectively as if 
you were at your desk. 


Thousands of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms depend on 
Elliott-Fisher. We'd like to tell you 
more about the part Elliott-Fisher 
fact-finding machinery plays in their 
success. Send, today, the coupon be- 
low to secure complete information. 













General Office Equipment Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 
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tribute German annuities, and that it 
should be charged with the transfer 
and “mobilization” of German repa- 
rations. These powers it has re- 
tained. On the other hand, the bank 
was to perform as regards deliveries 
in kind such functions as might be 
entrusted to it by the various govern- 
ments; it was allowed to rediscount 
for the central banks, to issue its own 
short or long-term obligations, se- 
cured or unsecured, for the purpose 
of relending to any central bank, and 
it was simply stipulated that its in- 
vestment powers should never be 
used in such a way as to exercise a 
predominant influence over business 
interests in any country. 

These latter powers have been very 
strictly defined and limited. In the 
first place, deliveries in kind are to 
cease in ten years. While Articles 3 
and 4 of the bank’s charter reaffirm 
its objects as being: “To promote 
the co-operation of central banks 
and to provide facilities for interna- 
tional financial operations ; and to act 
as trustee or agent in regard to inter- 
national financial settlements en- 
trusted to it under agreements with 
parties concerned” and specifically to 
“supervise and assist in the commer- 
cialization and mobilization of certain 
portions of the aforesaid (German) 
annuities” there is a “Veto Clause” 
(No. 20), which protects the Federal 
Reserve System from possible con- 
flict with the World Bank. 

Article 20 declares that “the opera- 
tion of the bank shall be in conform- 
ity with the monetary policy of the 
central banks of the countries con- 
cerned” and that before the,bank un- 
dertakes an operation in a given 
country or a given currency the cen- 
tral bank concerned must receive 
opportunity to dissent and if it does 
dissent this operation shall not take 
place.” 


HE bank’s commercial powers 

are still further curtailed by Ar- 
ticle 25, which declares that the bank 
may not issue notes payable at sight 
to bearer, may not “accept” bills of 
exchange, may not make advances to 
governments or open current ac- 
counts in the name of governments, 
may not acquire a predominant inter- 
est in any business concern and may 
not speculate in real estate. 

Its capital consists of 500,000,000 
Swiss francs, divided into 200,000 
shares to be subscribed in equal parts 
by the Banque Nationale de Belgique, 
the Bank of England, the Banque de 
France, the Reichsbank, the Banca 
d'Italia, the representatives of the 
Bank of Japan and unspecified indi- 
viduals of New York. A minimum 
of 112,000 shares must be taken up 
before the Bank can begin operations. 

The directors must not be in Gov- 
ernment employ of any sort; they 
must meet at least ten times a year, 
of which at least four must be in 
Basle. This bank will have to handle 


the German annuities, which average 
$511,000,000 from September 1, 
1929, to March 31, 1966. From 
1966 to 1988, the annuity will aver- 
age $365,000,000. Of these annuities 
660,000,000 gold marks, or $165,- 
000,000, are unconditional payments 
subject to commercialization and mo- 
bilization. 


This means that the bank will have ° 


it in its power to allocate this sum 
to the service of a huge international 
bond issue of about two and a half 
billion dollars. This issue will not, 
of course, be floated at once, but 
more probably over a series of years, 
and its proceeds will be used to set- 
tle some outstanding portions of the 
Allied claims for reparations. 


T has been the allocation of this 

. “unconditional” element in the 
Reparations Bank scheme which has 
been the principal diplomatic stumb- 
ling block. Under the Young Plan 
France received the majer portion 
of the unconditional. payments. The 
fight made by the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden, 
at the Hague, was for a larger 
British share in the unconditional 
payments. It is thought that the 
British gave up their wish to have the 
Bank in London in order to obtain 
more of the payments. The Second 
Hague Conference will have to con- 
sider again whether the present dis- 
tribution will be satisfactory to all 
concerned, before the Bank scheme 
is finally acceptable. 

The relation of the Bank to Amer- 
ican business, however, is the most 
important aspect of the matter so 
far as we are concerned. Inasmuch 
as German payments to the United 
States had been determined by arbi- 
tral proceedings and by special diplo- 
matic undertakings, there was no oc- 
casion for our government to play an 
official part in revising the Allied 
reparations system. Its attitude was 
therefore simply one of hope that the 
reparations question could be taken 
out of European politics. In the same 
manner and for the same reason, the 
Federal Reserve System could not 
appropriately allow itself to be linked 
to a system for handling, among 
other things, German payments to the 
Allies. 

On the other hand, the new Bank 
will regularize and systematize a 
great deal of the work which has 
hitherto been done by the Federal 
Reserve towards European currencies 
and gold reserves. Acting in infor- 
mal co-operation with the Bank of 
England, the Federal Reserve has 
worked quietly and effectively to re- 
store order and stability to world fi- 
nance. The new Bank will take over 
much of this work. 

Article 24 of the World Bank’s 
charter provides that “The Bank 
may enter into special agreements 
with central banks to facilitate the 
settlement of international transac- 
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tions between them. For this purpose 
it may arrange with central banks to 
have gold ear-marked for their ac- 
count and transferable on their or- 
der, to open accounts through which 
central banks can transfer their as. 
sets from one currency to another.” 
In other words, European banks of 
issue are in effect pooling their gold 
resources and are, at the same time, 
providing for an effective liaison, un- 
der the “veto clause,” with the Fed- 
eral Reserve and American finance. 


The practical effects of this are 
hard to estimate. In the first place, 
it will render unlikely any such low- 
ering of the American rediscount 
rate as that of 1927, for the purpose 
of facilitating the transfer of gold 
to England, which led to the recent 
wave of stock speculation in this 
country. It will end the tremendous 
strain upon European exchange and 
gold reserves which the raising of the 
rediscount rate occasioned early this 
year, with the resultant complaint 
that we were “deflating” Europe. 
This end of our deflationary influence 
is intimately concerned with Ameri- 
can business. 


When we draw gold from Europe, 
even though our Reserve practice 
prevents it from inflating our cur- 
rency — what is called “sterilizing 
gold’”—it automatically causes a con- 
traction of European currency. This, 
in turn, means lower prices in Eu- 
rope, which both make it more diffi- 
cult for American business to do a 
profitable export trade on the Con- 
tinent and also enables Continental 
countries to compete more effectively 
with American goods in other parts 
of the world. This immediately stim- 
ulates ill-will towards us among our 
European customers and debtors. It 
also creates a body of credit in this 
country which business is unable to 
absorb in its normal operations. This 
credit becomes available for specula- 
tive purposes, whether in Florida 
real estate or in industrial stocks. 


HE Bank of International Set- 

tlements is calculated to mini- 
mize the factors which have pro- 
duced the series of unhealthy specu- 
lative waves in the United States 
since the Armistice. At the same 
time, by reinforcing the gold stand- 
ard in Europe, it reinsures the ser- 
vice of our immense body of loans 
and investments in the old world. 


The international bankers who are 
responsible for the formation of the 
World Bank have thus signed what 
is more than a mere financial peace 
with Germany. They have laid the 
foundation of financial peace and 
goodwill between the Old and New 
Worlds and have thus played a vital 
part in the world-wide organization 
of peace all along the line, in the po- 
litical, the naval, the economic and 
the financial sphere of international 
conflict. 
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ANIBNIRN 


Dealers Are Successful 


because— Auburn cars have been oversold every year for five years. 
because— Auburn cars give the public greater value for less cost. Comparison proves it. 


because— Auburn design has not been obsoleted by radical changes. Therefore the invest- 
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and render service to their customers. 


because—Auburn’s financial position is one of the strongest. 


because— Auburn’s engineering development work is outstanding for its progressiveness. 
Witness Auburn’s leadership in introducing the Cord front-drive car of un- 


qualified success, and Auburn has led the industry in beauty of design for 
five years. 
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fied. Auburn builds Six cylinder cars for less than $1000, Straight Eight Auburn 


cars, Cord front-drive cars; and the Duesenberg cars, the chassis of which costs 
$8,500. 


because—the public confidence in the Auburn management and demand for the Auburn 
products is rapidly growing. 
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Auburn, Indiana 











ORE than a 
year ago sev- 
eral men in a 


Detroit clubroom were 
discussing the enviable 
record made by an ex- 
ecutive of one of the 
great motor car cor- 
porations in the mer- 
chandising of his com- 
pany’s products. 

“He knows where 
-to go for exact infor- 
mation,” said one of 
the group. “Whenever 
he has a problem re- 
lating to what the pub- 
lic wants, he takes it to the duPonts. 
If it ties in to style or any other 
form of eye appeal—and what doesn’t 
nowadays ?—-the answer is generally 
forthcoming within a short time, and 
usually it is on tap.” 

“Who ever heard of going to a 
chemist,” asked a young sales man- 
ager, “to learn how and what to sell? 
The duPont Company makes lacquers, 
paints, varnishes, dyes, chemicals, ex- 
plosives and a number of special 
products developed in its own labora- 
tories such as Fabrikoid, Cellophane 
and Pyroxylin. A friend was telling 
me that only three of the thirteen 
divisions of the company sell direct 
to the ultimate consumer. The bulk 
of the business is. done through other 
industries. 

“If that is true, how can duPont 
know so much about merchandising ? 
And even if the information is there, 
how can the corporation bring about 
the application of what it knows when 
it must operate through other manu- 
facturers who use its materials to 
finish their products?” 

“That,” said the first speaker, turn- 
ing to me, “is the story. You ought 
to dig it up some time.” 

Since then, whenever opportunity 
offered, I have been visiting execu- 
tive, research and sales promotion 
offices and display rooms of E. I. 
duPont De Nemours & Company, 
Inc., at Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, New York, Newburgh 
and other Atlantic points. The tour 


du Pont 


does not begin to encompass the 
scope of duPont activities, but 
it does make possible a cross- 







The duPont rayon plant, 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
























Makes Its 


By William A. BcGarry 


section view of a merchandising ae * machine, you will get _ but a 


market-building organization that lit- 4 | headache. 


it has : ; 
: variety of uses than any other in the 


erally goes to work before 
anything to sell. 

Try to visualize the duPont Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries from the 
small library of catalogs covering the 
products of its thirteen divisions, and © 


unless you have a mind like an adding 


The Presidential Family 





T.Coleman duPont, 
1902 to 1915 


Pierre S. duPont, 
1915 to 1919 


Irenee duPont, 
1919 to 1926 


Lammot . duPont, 
1926 to 1929 





* in most 


_ The corporation makes a 
wider variety of products for a wider 


world. One division alone contributed 
essential products last year to sixty 
different and unrelated manu factur- 
ing enterprises—creating or proving 
the existence of the ultimate market, 
instances, before the sales 
were made. The dyestuffs and chemi- 
cal divisions number their products 
in the thousands. 


HE corporation is the great in- 

dustrial paradox. With “all these 
ramifications it ought to be complex, 
yet in fact its structure’is as simple 
as A, B, C. It is the oldest big busi- 
ness in the United States, historically, 
cand the newest economically. Found- 
ed in 1802 to manufacture explosives, 
‘there has been no change whatsoever 
‘in its purpose in one hundred and 
‘twenty-seven years. Explosives stil! 
constitute the heart, the cornerstone. 
the foundation, the base of the busi- 
ness—call it what you will. Yet 
hardly a year has passed since then 
without some improvement in the 
product and the method of making it, 
and the search for new materials is 
continuous. Change, the adaptation 
of the products and methods of mak- 
ing and selline them to the changing 
conditions of life, is constant. 











Markets 


It is impossible to write clearly 
about the amazingly successful mer- 
chandising policies of the duPont 
corporation without a background of 
information about the fundamental 
manufacturing policy — an under- 
standing of the conception of the 
business which has been adhered to 
by seven generations of duPonts for 
more than a century and a quarter. 
Over that period Federal purchases 


of explosives constitute only a 
fraction of total duPont sales, 
yet the record shows that the 
company has always, con- 
sciously or otherwise, thought 
of itself as an informal ad- 
junct to the government. 

In the days when the only 
non-military use of powder 
and associated products was 
for sporting purposes, the 
duPonts stuck to the business 
of perfecting and developing 
explosives. Gradually a vast 
chemical and technical experi- 
ence was developed. From 
time to time other markets 
beckoned with opportunity for 
greater profits. A glance at 
the accompanying chart, how- 
ever, showing the kinship of 
duPont products, reveals only 
one out of eleven major lines 
requiring the use at some stage 
or other of the seven basic raw 
materials used by the company. 

The seven basic raw mate- 
rials with which the company 
operates are sodium nitrate, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, 
coal tar intermediates, cellu- 
lose cotton and wood fibre, and 
the glycerin, glycol, ethyl al- 
cohol and other al fi 
solvent groups. /For the man- 
ufacture of the products ob- 
tained from these materials, 

the company has set up an organiza- 
tion completely decentralized, with 
separate plants located at strategic 
points, but yet perfectly synchronized 
through laboratory control. The cen- 
tral chemical department, which main- 
tains an experimental station for 
original research and also a group of 
research laboratories in connection 
with the various plants, functions as 
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the clearing house. At the head of 
it is Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, Chemi- 
cal Director. 


A new product developed in the 
experimental laboratory is sent to the 
research laboratory of the interested 
division, and, when it is ready for 
marketing, it is put into actual pro- 
duction on a scale intermediate be- 
tween the laboratory and a full-size 
plant. The company refers to this 
process as “semi-works manufacture.” 
It makes possible an exact determina- 
tion of costs, and it also enables the 
company to test under practical work- 
ing conditions how widely the finish 
of the product may be varied for the 
uses of different markets. 


HE correlation of merchandising 

and production, hd&wever, begins 
long before the product\s developed. 
In a great many instances the initial 
suggestion is received from one of 
the various sales promotion and de- 
velopment bureaus. In effect, there 
is such a bureau for each of the major 
divisions, although they operate under 
different names. There are also sev- 
eral general bureaus—the Color Ad- 
visory Service, the Paris and New 
York Style bureaus being typical 
examples—which function for the 
division in general. They not only 
answer questions put to them by 
heads of promotion bureaus, but the 
bureaus also operate on their own 
initiative in the making of market 
studies and surveys. 


_ These general bureaus also function 
in an even more-important capacity. 
They keep all divisions informed of 
what the others are doing and plan- 
ning to do, so that there can be no 
overlapping and therefore no waste 
effort. A further check is made as a 
































































































































































































































SUBSIDIARIES AND PRINCIPAL STOCKHOLDINGS OF E. I. puPONT 
DENEMOURS & CO. 
E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co. 
The parent company operates di- 
rect its Explosives, Smokeless Pow- 
der, Dyestuffs and Paint, Lacquer 
and Fabrikoid business 
ROKEBY DU PONT E. I. DU PONT ASSOCIATED NATIONAL ** HOTEL * DU PONT THE GRASSELLI 
SECURITIES REALTY VISCOLOID DE NEMOURS & SECURITIES OF ENGINEERING AMMONIA DU PONT BUILDING CHEMICAL 
COMPANY COMPANY COMPANY CO. OF PENNA. CANADA, LTD. COMPANY COMPANY, INC. COMPANY CORP. COMPANY 
Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned 
100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 100% A 
DU PONT DU PONT THE PITTSBURGH CANADIAN DU PONT PATHE LAZOTE, EASTERN BAYER- 
RAYON CELLOPHANE CELASTIC SAFETY INDUSTRIES, FILM MANUFAC- INCORPORATED ALCOHOL SEMESAN 
COMPANY COMPANY CORPORATION GLASS COMPANY LTD. TURING CORP. CORPORATION COMPANY, INC 
Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned 
0% B 52% B 90% c 50% c 414%. C 1% B 99.21% B 0% c 50% c 
NOBEL SOCIETE 
CHEMICAL LEATHERCLOTH, COMPANIA COMPANIA SOCIETE FRANCAISE MISCELLANEOUS 
FINISHES, LTD. LTD. SUD-AMERICANA MEXICANA FRANCAISE DUCOS. A. SECURITIES 
(England) (Australasia) DE EXPLOSIVOS DE. EXPLOSIVOS FABRIKOID S. A. Prev a HELD AS 
Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned Stock Owned (Equity in Earn- INVESTMENTS 
0% ~OC "em c 42.43% — C 9%  C 23% = C ings 49%) C 
NOTE.—Per cent. stock ownership as shown refers only to voting 








common stock, not to equity in earnings. 
=a s and operates only the duPont Building at Wilmington, 
elaware. 
**—Conrols only the duPont-Biltmore Hotel at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, operates under the direction of the Bowman-Biltmore 
Hotels Corporation. 


General Motors Investment 
Represents 9,981,220 shares of 
common stock of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, or 22.94%. 


(A)—Companies included in Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

(B)—Controlled companies included in Consolidated Balance 
Sheet at original cost plus equities accumulated since 
acquisition. 

(C)—Companies carried on Balance Sheet as Investments, 
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matter of routine by each division. 
When Fabrikoid develops a new mar- 
ket, for example, it notifies Duco and 
Pyroxylin or other divisions. The 
use of Fabrikoid for interior decora- 
tions made new markets in the same 
field for Duco and Rayon. Increased 
home consumption of Duco as a fur- 
niture finish was used to help pro- 
mote the sale of Fabrikoid in a score 
of variations. The kinship of the 
two products is obvious when it is 
pointed out. 

L. S. Utley, manager of the Sales 
Promotion and Development Bureau 
of the Fabrikoid Division, with head- 
quarters at Newburgh, probably has 
had more to do with the practical 
application of art in industry, par- 
ticularly in home furnishings, than 
any other man in the United States. 
Before offering Fabrikoid to manu- 
facturers of furniture and to interior 
decorators, he tried it out in his own 
home. The home is only one of the 
new markets, for in a single year the 
organization under Mr. Utley’s direc- 
tion made more than seven hundred 
art, color and design suggestions to a 
group of sixty industries ranging 
from automobiles to wall paper. 
Moreover, most of them were ac- 
cepted and led to an increased yard- 
age production of Fabrikoid. 

They were accepted from this as 
they are from other divisions because 
the basic duPont principle of mer- 
chandising is to keep in mind the 
economic factor. The question asked 
when a new product is under devel- 
opment is not “can it be sold” but 
“what will it do for the user.” This 
practical test is applied even in purely 
decorative markets. It is not enough 
that Fabrikoid for wall coverings may 
be prepared in an almost unlimited 
variety of finish and color harmonies, 
but the company’s research workers 
have improved the product to the 
point where the most delicate of these 
finishes may be washed without in- 
jury. So a labor-saving element is 
introduced. 


LEXIS SOMMARIPA, di- 
rector of the Fabric Research 
Department, occupies in the Rayon 
division a position similar to that of 
Mr. Utley in Fabrikoid. When you 
pick up a rotogravure section of a 
Sunday newspaper and find photo- 
graphs of a movie actress and a yarn 
about how she equipped her new auto- 
mobile with detachable upholstery to 
match her various gowns, you know 
he has been at work. Likewise, if you 
happen into the local airport and a 
Stinson Detroiter or a Fairchild 
settles out of the sky on wings deco- 
rated in modernistic designs suggest- 
ing flight and speed, the decoration is 
not an accident. It is a definite result 
of duPont market building. 
So with the latest of the duPont 
products—cellophane, the transparent 
wrapping material. Millions of yards 


of it are now being sold. It is used 
to wrap five-cent cigars and fifty- 
dollar automobile tires. B. C. Rob- 
bins, directing the promotion work 
for this product, spent eight months 
studying the fish business to find how 
cellophane could increase the sales. 
He knew, when the wrapper was 
ready, exactly how much longer it 
would keep fish fresh without ice and 
how much the fishing industry could 
widen its markets by using cellophane. 
He also knew that one of the reasons 
for the decline of the nickel cigar 
was the impossibility of keeping it 
as fresh as it ought to be. The 
moisture-proof product, developed in 
the laboratory, now makes it possible 
to keep cigars fresh from four to 
six months without a humidor. 


R OBBINS and his associates also 
had educated themselves in the 
troubles of the bakery business. They 
knew all about “rolling cakes.” This 
is the term drivers used in the old 
days for cakes that went stale on the 
shelves of one dealer and were shift- 
ed to another. The moisture-proof 
wrapper was again advocated. Some 
of the big bakery companies have 
thereby eliminated losses that ran as 
high as eleven per cent. in the cake 
trade. The total annual saving to the 
industry is now estimated at $15,000, 
000. In women’s hosiery losses from 
handling of fine chiffons ranged from 
six to ten per cent. Cellophane made 
it possible for the customer to see the 
goods, yet protected them from dam- 
age. 

To get information duPont agents 
go not only to the dealers who will 
distribute their products, but to 
the ultimate consumer. If they can- 
not find out what is wrong with a 
market from the reaction of dealer 
and consumer to existing products, 
they make up samples of new ones. 
That is what was done last year with 
Pyroxylin toilet articles, and that is 
why sales in this division have been 
breaking all records this year. The 
market for gift sets—in other mate- 
rials as well as in Pyroxylin—began 
to fall off sharply in 1927, and last 
vear makers of toilet articles were in 
the doldrums. 

The first step of the duPont Com- 
pany was to consult Richard Bach of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
a corps of artists to make up an en- 
tirely new series of designs, in vari- 
ous periods and in modern art. Pyr- 
oxylin had been described before .as 
the material that can be cut, sawed, 
carved, stamped, pressed, molded, 
ground, turned, stretched, shrunk, 
polished and produced in any color 
in the spectrum. But the new toilet 
article designs were so far ahead of 
anything that had been done before 
that to reproduce them called for an 
entirely new method of making the 
raw material. Approximately $100,- 
000 was invested in the development 
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of the new method of manufacture. 

Then Miss Rose Brown, style 
annalist, began visiting groups of 
women in all parts of the country. 
About fifteen hundred potential cus- 
tomers were shown the entire range 
of new designs and asked to name 
their preference, and why. It is in- 
teresting to note that before this 
market survey was started the various 
promotional groups of the company 
made up an estimate of the types of 
patterns that would be preferred, and 
the sales that could be expected, when 
they were put into production. So 
far this estimate is off on the sales 
basis less than two per cent. 


Innumerable similar examples 
could be furnished from the experi- 
ences of the Duco Color Advisory 
Service and the Home Decorative 
Service conducted by the Paint and 
Varnish Division. A year or two 
ago one of the large motor car manu- 
facturers turned out a sport model 
that had cost a great deal of money. 
It had new and speedy lines, but the 
finish had been selected in such a way 
as to conceal rather than to accen- 
tuate them. The car failed to sell 
until the Duco Color Advisory Ser- 
vice worked out a new scheme for 
the finishing. 


ECENTLY the company formed 

an Agricultural Extension Service 
employing seven experts to instruct 
farmers in the use of explosives not 
only for the clearing of cutover tim- 
ber lands, but to increase the fertility 
of their fields. Similar promotional 
work is done in the dye stuffs and 
chemical divisions; duPont experts 
spend years, when necessary, study- 
ing an industry which is not using 
du Pont products in order to find 
means of enlarging old markets and 
creating new ones. When they go 
to the manufacturer they are not 
seeking merely to compete with an- 
other material; they have something 
specific to offer. 


In many instances the promotional 
work is so far-reaching and accurate 
that in order to get the market opened 
without wasting further time on un- 
necessary experiment, the company, 
in effect, hires a manufacturer to 
make up certain of his products in 
modernly designed duPont materials. 
“Try this and‘this,” it says to him, 
“this is the style trend. Your cus- 
tomer will like it.” Moreover, when- 
ever possible the company guarantees 
to manufacturers exclusive designs in 
the new material, although not the 
exclusive use of the material itself. 


No market is too small and ‘none 
too large to escape the market anal- 
ysts of the duPont Company. The 
same group that found new uses for 
Fabrikoid in the motor car discov- 
ered that the optical industry was 
losing heavily on spectacle and eye 
glass cases, and that trunk manufac- 
turers were complaining of decreased 
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The natural advantages of 


SAN FRANCISCO 


have made it the headquarters for 


Pacific Coast 
operations 


San FRANCISCO BAY~-the Port of San 
Francisco~—is of a size to shelter at one time 
every ship that sails the seas! And this great 
harbor, the value of whose water borne ton- 
nage is more than two billions of dollars annu- 
ally” is but one of San Francisco’s tremendous 
naturaladvantages as a strategic business base. 


Besides being the logical gateway to the 
markets of 900,000,000 people that border 
the Pacific, San Francisco, centrally located, 
serves the 11,000,000 people living west of the 
Rocky Mountains more quickly and cheaply 
than any other city. The 1,600,000 people (of 
more than average per capita wealth) who 
comprise the most concentrated population 
on the Pacific Coast,live within an hour’s jour- 
ney of downtown San Francisco. 


That San Francisco is the financial center of 
the West needs no detailing. It is sufficient to 
note that the volume of business on its Stock 
Exchange is second in the United States.” 


So obvious are these advantages that it is 
not hard to understand the supremacy of 
San Francisco and the Bay area 
over any other Pacific Coast area 
in annual manufactures. Nor is it 
difficult to see why this city is the 
headquarters for the leading finan- 
cial, lumber,shipping, railroad, oil, 
insurance, hydro-electric and dis- 
tributing interests on the Coast. 


The coupon below will bring 
you an interesting book. Compli- 
mentary, of course. 


* New York alone, exceeds. 


Long distance tele- Peo ee 
phone calls originat- : 
ing at San Francisco 
—headquarters—and 
terminating at the 
points shown will 
total 223,500 this 


year. 






Manufacturers Checae 
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Here the average mean 
temperature varies only 
6° summer and winter. 
No snow loads or fro- 
zen pipes in winter; no 
oppressive summer 
heat to slow production. 





CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 912, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book, “Why Manufacturers 
Choose San Francisco,” to 
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per capita purchases. A study of the 
optical industry revealed that cases 
had been regarded as a sort of neces- 
sary evil and no one had ever tried 
to merchandise them. In most in- 
stances they were thrown in by the 
producer of optical glass at cost in 
his sales to the dealer. The latter 
generally threw in a case with a new 
pair of spectacles. 

Fabrikoid up to that time had not 
been used on anything so small. The 
only available designs were for larger 
articles. Artists and production ex- 
perts were put to work and a new 
series of designs was prepared. Some 
of them called for the use of the air 
brush in finish, some for embossing 
and some for other processes. One 
large manufacturer was called in and 
asked to select a design to try out on 
his trade. He insisted that spectacle 
cases could not be sold, but he made 
the experiment on being guaranteed 
against loss. And a few weeks after 
his salesmen had begun to show their 
samples every other manufacturer in 
the industry was after similar de- 
signs. 


c fae opened the door to purses, 
face powder compacts, handbags 
and a variety of other small merchan- 
dise. The whole case industry was 
studied. Wherever the case had failed 
to show a profit and there appeared 
to be a market only for what it con- 
tained, duPont promotion bureaus 
styled up the product and made it at- 
tractive. A special process was 


worked out to produce a Fabrikoid 
resembling concrete for use on 
trunks. Artistic designs in various 
colorings were applied over this with- 
out losing the suggestion of rugged- 
ness and durability. Sales of Fabri- 
koid boomed to the trunk manufac- 
turers because trunks had become 
more easily saleable. 

It is a truism to say that under 
the competitive conditions which have 
existed during the past quarter cen- 
tury, no business could become big 
and retain its position without look- 
ing ahead. Some of the exploits of 
the duPont Company in this respect 
indicate that it has succeeded in or- 
ganizing vision. Although nearly 
everything it makes has replaced other 
materials to some extent, the com- 
pany’s promotion policy has been defi- 
nitely away from the field of substi- 
tution. Fabrikoid was once known 
in the trade as “imitation leather.” 
The great volume of its output to- 
day is in new designs that could not 
be produced if leather were the base. 

Originally all motor car tops were 
made of leather. DuPont promotion 
experts looked not at the existing 
market, but at the undeveloped field. 
A study of the source of leather sup- 
ply proved that if some other mate- 
rial were not made available the time 
would come when the demand for 
motor car tops alone would drive th2 
price of hides out of reach of all but 
the very wealthy. It was this sort 
of thinking also that led to the devel- 
opment of Duco, making possible al- 
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most any color combination in the 
lowest priced automobiles. 


IERRE S. DUPONT, president 

of the company from 1915 to 
1919 and now chairman of the board, 
supplied the keynote of his com- 
peny’s policy in a statement made at 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary in 1927. “Industry,” he 
said, “is founded upon the manufac- 
ture and sale of things that make this 
world a better place in which to live. 
Industry has nothing to sell save use- 
ful service. Practical application of 
knowledge to the making of things 
which are useful in man’s every-day 
life is industry’s contribution to the 
advance of civilization. Civilization 
is our inheritance from the ages; 
ours, in trust for a whole, to which 
we must add some useful knowledge 
that coming generations may increase 
their horizon.” 


General T. Coleman duPont was 
the predecessor of Pierre S. as presi- 
dent. He served from 1902 to 1915, 
and although the business was one 
of the largest in the world when he 
took command, it was under his di- 
rection that the present organization 
was accomplished. Some idea of the 
task he faced may be indicated by the 
statement that he found 133 separate 
organizations doing business under 
the duPont name or as subsidiaries. 
Since then the company has added 
many more by purchase or develop- 
ment. 


Hobbies Aid Nerves 


FRIEND who was on the 
verge of a nervous break- 
down weht to a great special- 

ist to seek advice. The very first 
question the doctor asked him was: 
“What hobbies have you?” 

The nervous man looked rather 
dumfounded. He explained that he 
had always been very busy and that 
except for an occasional round of 
golf or a game of cards he had no 
time for hobbies. 

“Then I can put my finger on the 
real cause of your nervousness,” said 
the specialist. 

He observed that his caller was 
skeptical of such a quick diagnosis, 
so he drew from upon his long ex- 
perience in a number of personal 
reminiscences. 

“There are a great many people 
who seem to think that we doctors 
are never ill” he said smilingly. 
“They think that because we may be 
able to prescribe for their ailments— 
real or imaginary—we must, of neces- 
sity, keep to the health rules we may 
be obliged to lay down for them.” 

He paused. “There never was a 
bigger fallacy. We do get very run 
down—and frequently the physician 
cannot heal himself. Two years ago 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


I was faced with the self-same 
trouble that has sent you to me. Do 
you know how I cured myself of 
‘nerves’? Well, I’ll tell you. I learned 
to knit—and in three months’ time 
I was an entirely different man! The 
very act of knitting brought me re- 
laxation with a totally different oc- 
cupation.” 

His caller stared at him in speech- 
less amazement. The doctor con- 
tinued : 

“T have had other men who have 
found a greater measure of health in 
a decided change of work. One of 
them—senior in a large legal firm— 
who put his business first, until he 
was suffering from an inability to 
relax, took my advice, looked about 
and found a hobby that appealed to 
him. In six months he was a well 
man. 

“Do you know what he does in 
his leisure time now? He makes 
furniture, and very excellent work 
he is turning out! 

“There are others who have found 
delight in a complete change of oc- 
cupation. Not all of them have suf- 
fered as you have, but all of them 


have discovered a new zest in liv- 
ing through a change of occupation. 
There is a bank manager in this town 
who is also a farmer, and a real dirt- 
farmer, too. 

“Life for many people is a con- 
stant repression of vain longings 
which can be compared to the ir- 
resistible desire of the small boy to 
take the family clock to pieces. We 
have queer little ambitions which we 
would like to gratify but fearing the 
ridicule of our friends, we dare not. 
The consequence is that in the case 
of highly-strung persons, the desire 
brings about nervous difficulties and 
frequently positive ill-health. 

“One reason for the various crazes 
that sweep the country such as the 
recent cross-word puzzle, is the de- 
sire to find relief and surcease in 
doing something different. These fads 
offer an outlet for ‘nerves’. That 
may sound curious—but it is, never- 
theless, perfectly true. The forced 
concentration makes them forget 
business and worries. 

“My advice to ‘jumpy’ folk is this 
—find a hobby that appeals to you— 
and work at it. In that lies salva- 


tion and a sound mind in a sound 
body.” 
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JooOo and 6000 
Checks Weekly 


... signed at the rate of between 
1500 and 1800 checks an hour”’ 


“‘Anout 18 months ago we installed a Todd Check Sign- 
ing Machine in our Payroll Department for use in signing 
pay checks. 


“This department issues between 5000 and 6000 pay 
checks weekly and after several months’ experience our 
operators find they are able to sign these checks at the 
rate of between 1500 and 1800 checks per hour. 

“There are periods when our Payroll Department’s 
time is limited and this machine has made it possible for 
them to speed up the getting out of these pay checks. 

“It has been very satisfactory and we are pleased to 
recommend it to our business friends.” 


This is a letter from the Electric Auto-Lite Company 
of Toledo and their experience has been duplicated by 
many other users of the remarkable Todd Check Signer. 

Todd Check Signers are of two types—a large model 
which signs 7500 to 9000 checks an hour, and the Single 
Voucher Unit (illustrated) which has an official rating 
of signing and stacking 1200 checks an hour. As the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company indicates, the capacity of 
this smaller check signer can be increased with experience. 


These marvelous new machines relieve executives for- 
ever of the tedious, time-consuming duty of signing checks 
by hand. Todd Check Signers produce the most nearly 
non-counterfeitable signature known, and do it in a frac- 
tion of former time, in perfect safety. 


Todd Check Signers have the endorsement of the great- 
est banks in the country, of public utilities, of state and 
municipal treasurers, of progressive industries and busi- 
nesses everywhere. Let the Todd Office in your city 
demonstrate a check signer. Or send in the coupon for 
some very interesting literature. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, the new Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





Electric Auto-Lite Company 


Signing the payroll at_the Electric Auto-Lite Company, with a 
Single Voucher model of the Todd Check Signer. 
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Hoover’s Action and Business 


self in the security markets also re- 
vealed itself in the realm of industry 
and trade. Business men in former 
periods speculated intemperately in 
commodities, piling up goods on their 
shelves in the expectation that rising 
prices would soon make them worth 
more. Then, when the boom was 
punctured, business men would find 
themselves in debt for large accumu- 
lations of merchandise, which in 
times of pressure and _ liquidation 
soon became “distress stocks,” which 
were dumped on the market for what 
they would bring, setting in motion 
a new cycle of disruptive forces, 
bringing in their train widespread 
commercial insolvencies and multiple 
frozen loans in the portfolios of 
banks. 

This time there has been no statis- 
tical evidence of commodity inflation. 
In fact, when the selected averages 
of stock prices were climbing through 
the Summer, commodity quotations 
were already tumbling to the lowest 
levels in several years. 


OREOVER, continuation of the 

post 1920 policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying has held down inven- 
tories. Except for some accumulation 
of automobiles in the hands of deal- 
ers, there appear to be no unduly un- 
wieldly inventories. Improved tech- 
nique of management has corrected 
the old evils of unbalanced inven- 
tories, and new methods of buying 
only for near term requirements has 
reduced stocks on hand. Improved 
speed of railroad transportation has 
made it possible for distributors to 
work on closer margins. 

In a new book on “Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying,” Leverett S. Lyon, of the 
Brookings Institute, raises the ques- 
tion whether “these forces (will) 
continue to make buying more 
planned, more conservative, more 
knowledgeful and less speculative.” 
By way of a reply he suggests that 
“there seems to be every reason to 
believe that they will. Businesses are 
utilizing trained men; they are pay- 
ing generously for the information 
furnished by private research agen- 
cies; and they are supporting vigor- 
cusly the research of governmental 
agencies.” 

In the older cycles, when business 
had become saturated with water and 
had become thoroughly groggy, there 
were diagnostic symptoms which 
disclosed the pathology. For the 
most part, they have been absent in 
the present situation. There has been 
no shortage of freight cars; no strik- 
ing labor shortages; no scarcity of 
merchandise. Business has proceeded 
coolly and calmly even though, es- 
pecially during the Summer months, 
the pace was unusually rapid. 


(Continued from page 20) 


In assessing the meaning of the 
new Hoover stabilization program 
from a practical standpoint, the na- 
ture of the economic setting is of 
crucial importance. If business had 
been waterlogged with speculative 
excesses, no erudite co-ordination 
program could obviate the need of a 
thorough catharsis. Psychology is of 
supreme importance, but mere wish- 
ing cannot dissipate material ob- 
stacles. Mr. Hoover’s hope of suc- 
cess lies in his contention that busi- 
ness conditions are reasonably sound, 
and offer no barrier to an intelligent 
program for stabilization. In spite of 
the Autumn lull in trade, 1929 will be 
a year of record-breaking volume and 
of unprecedentedly large industrial 
profits. After the spirited Summer 
pace, some recession was in order, 
irrespective of the damage wrought 
in the security markets. In fact, a 
recession in building, in steel, and in 
automobiles was actually under way 
before the stock market slump. The 
rather unsound American habit of 
using capital gains as purchasing 
power will tend to slow up the de- 
mand for luxury products, which 
otherwise would have been bought by 
successful bull speculators. The 
Harvard Economic Society leans to 
the view that the recession already 
under way will be intensified by the 
terrible speculative losses, but’ that 
the sequel to prosperity is less likely 
to turn into even a mild depression 
than into a substantial recession. If 
that diagnosis proves correct, Mr. 
Hoover’s effort to mitigate the cor- 
rective movement through speeding 
up a building program may indeed 
prove helpful. 

Mr. Hoover has already injected 
new ingredients into the business sit- 
uation. He has established new fash- 
ions through his conferences in the 
White House. For example, he has 
made it unfashionable for employers 
to lay off men and to reduce hourly 
wage rates; he has made it unfash- 
ionable for labor leaders to upset the 
apple cart by striking for higher 
wages during this period of transi- 
tion; he has made it fashionable for 
business executives to push forward 
developmental plans for rebuilding 
plant and equipment now, instead of 
poisoning the business organism by 
a deadly policy of watchful ‘waiting. 
The president received and an- 
nounced enthusiastic pledges of sup- 
port for his whole program. Public 
works will be expanded from $1,500,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000 next year. 
Doubtless many of the projects will 
be promptly carried out, without 
modification, but in other cases hard- 
headed boards of directors, in con- 
sidering ratificatibn of their execu- 
tives’ plans, may insist on some modi- 


fication in the direction of caution. 

Pessimists have sought to compare 
Hoover’s co-ordination aims with the 
“Sunshine Movement,” which was 
embodied in the “Prosperity League” 
in 1908, following the money panic 
of 1907. At that time, optimists 
sought to talk the country out of de- 
pression. Recovery from the intense 
depression in general industry, as in 
the stock market, was misinterpreted 
as meaning prompt restoration of the 
old order of high prosperity. An ar- 
bitrary date was then fixed as “Re- 
Employment Day” and an effort was 
made to convince the country that if 
the people believed themselves pros- 
perous, they would be prosperous. 
As part of this movement, the late 
Judge E. H. Gary of the United 
States Steel Corporation refused to 
cut prices although steel consumption 
was barely 50 per cent. of what it 
had been in the previous year. But in 
1909, forces of supply and demand 
operated; prices of steel and other 
commodities came down, and stocks. 
which had been excitedly bid up late 
in 1908, again reacted. Conditions in 
the business situation in 1908 and in 
the structure of the business organ- 
ism, however, were so radically dif- 
ferent that the situation offers no 
true parallel. 


N the present situation, public 

opinion was prepared for Hoover’s 
efforts at the Conference for Co-or- 
dination of Industry held in Wash- 
ington immediately after the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration under the aus- 
pices of Forses Magazine, which had 
previously described the philosophy 
of co-ordination in a series of arti- 
cles from the pen of Benjamin A. 
Javits, New York attorney-at-law, 
which have since been published in 
book form under the title, “Make 
Everybody Rich—Industry’s New 
Goal.” 


As a matter of fact, the idea of 
industrial co-ordination has been long 
germinating in the President’s mind. 
He has been privately discussing the 
idea with industrial leaders for 
months, and, though the emergency 
hastened the movement, the new 
technique would have been evolved 
anyway. It is expected that the new 
Economic Council will include four 
branches—one representing spokes- 
men for the Government ; one repre- 
senting business; one representing 
farming; and still another organized 
labor. 
of the United States will assume the 
responsibility for facilitating the se- 
lection of personnel for the business 
section; the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will probably act for the 
farmers; and the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor in behalf of organized 
labor. 

The utility of having a continuous 
extra legal, advisory economic coun- 
cil will be in having facilities for 
dealing with situations while they are 
still in the making, instead of having 
to tarry, as in this instance, until 
an actual crash has developed. , 

An insight into Mr. Hoover’s ob- 
jectives may be had by going back as 
far as 1921 when the President, then 
Secretary of Commerce, acted as 
chairman of the Conference on Un- 
employment. In stating the objec- 
tives of that meeting more than eight 
years ago, Mr. Hoover said: “The 
object of the conference will be to 
inquire into the volume of needed 
employment, the distribution of un- 
employment, to make recommenda- 
tions as to measures that are prop- 
erly to be taken in co-ordinated 
speeding up of employment by in- 
dustries and public bodies during the 
next Winter.” 


[‘ the report which emanated from 
that body it was recommended 
that “public works—municipal, State 
and Federal—should be contracted in 
years of industrial activity and ex- 
panded in years of depression.” 


Getting closer to the President’s 
new program, the report also stated: 
“Furthermore, the committee has de- 
veloped some constructive sugges- 
tions as to the deferment of public 
work and construction work of large 
public service corporations to periods 
of depression and unemployment, 
which, while in the nature of relief 
from evils already created, would 
tend both by their subtraction from 
production at the peak of the boom 
and the addition of production in the 
valley of depression toward more 
even progress of business itself.” 


The real prospectus for the pro- 
posed Economic Council was written 
recently before the Wall Street col- 
lapse by the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes, headed by Mr. 
Hoover. This committee described 
as the objective the maintenance of 
economic balance. “To maintain the 
dynamic equilibrium of recent years 
is indeed a problem of leadership 
which more and more demands delib- 
erate public attention and control. 
Research and study, the orderly class- 
ification of knowledge, joined to in- 
creasing skill, well may make com- 
plete control of the economic system 
a possibility. 

“To maintain this balance, and ex- 
tend it to fields which are not now in 
halance with the more prosperous 
elements of the nation, is clearly an 
important problem in leadership. 

“Informed leadership is vital to 
the maintenance of equilibrium. It 
depends upon a general knowledge of 
the relations of the parts each to the 
other. Only through incessant obser- 
vation and adjustment of our econ- 
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Serving a new 
Commercial Empire 


i} OCATED at the traffic cross- 
roads between the great 
industries of the North and the 
new fast-developing markets of 
the South American empire, 
Jacksonville welcomes the com- 
merce of the world. @ Five great 
railroad systems, six motor 
bus lines, transcontinental 
motor highways and rapid air 
transport north and south 
‘ combine to serve Jacksonville 
business. (@ Daily, 112 passenger 
trains pass through the Union 
Station, approximately a half 
million loaded cars (freight car 
loadings) are interchanged 
through the Jacksonville Gate- 
way each year, and steamship 
lines offer 17 foreign services 
through Port Jacksonville. 
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Enterprising, pioneering ambi- 
tious industry will find Jackson. 
ville a logical distribution point 
for growing business. Oppor-. 
tunity beckons! Prosperity 
awaits! Come to Jacksonville! 
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“Listen to this’’---- 


. re TO THIS,” said Dan over the lunch box. “When my street car got 

close to the tunnel, I spotted two kids on the trestle of the steam railroad 
watching the traffic below. All of a sudden along comes the steam train swingin’ 
around the curve at a fast clip, and the young ’uns couldn’t see it. Yell! yes, 
plenty and ringin’ the gong like the devil, but nary a bit of good did it do until 
—well they started to run. One got clear, but Guy tripped on somethin’. . . 
fell . . . sprawled on the tracks. The locomotive hit him . . . knocked him be- 
tween the rails. The whole Works rolls over him. Just as the third coach was 
going over, Guy sort of raised up and whack! something hit his head. We all 
thinks it’s the end. I runs over and grabs him. Took his sweater off and puts it 
under his head. His hip was dislocated so I sets it again. The kid wasn’t breath- 
ing. I rolled him over on his face and gave him prone-pressure treatment. 
Didn’t have much luck at first but finally he opened his eyes. As soon as I 
stopped he went cold, so I began again as if he was my own kid. Pretty soon he 
came to—this time to stay.” 


— A Motorman’s Story 


This is one incident from many in the files of Stone & Webster Companies. 
Stone & Webster men are trained in First Aid. Their prompt and level-headed 
action has saved many lives. 


The Coffin Medal, the highest award in the electrical industry, has been 
won four times in eight years by companies under Stone & Webster execu- 
tive management. 


The Insull Medal has, seven times, been awarded to Stone & Webster men; 
the McCarter Medal, three times; the President’s Medal of the National 
Safety Council twice; the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company Medal, once. 
Two companies have won the Anthony N. Brady Memorial Medal for Out- 
standing Accident Prevention and Health Work on Electric Railways. An- 
other is local representative of the National Red Cross, 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 









When writing to Stone & WEBSTER INCORPORATED please mention Forbes 
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omy can we learn to maintain the 
economic balance. 

“The organic balance of our eco. 
nomic structure can be maintained 
only by hard, persistent intelligent 
effort; by consideration and sym- 
pathy ; by mutual confidence, and by 
a disposition in the several human 
parts to work in harmony together.” 

In putting the Administration be- 
hind such a program, Mr. Hoover 
gives Government a constructive role 
to play in the business process. Here- 
tofore, acting as a policeman to pre- 
vent exploitation of the public by 
business, the Government has em- 
phasized the negative role. Mr. 
Hoover would convert the Govern- 
mental patrolman into a traffic officer, 
whose aim will be to quicken the 
flow of traffic through the congested 
lane of commercial traffic. 





Compensation 
By Etsre Janis 


(Reprinted by special permission of 
Cosmopolitan) 


\ HEN my luck seems all out 


And I’m down at the mouth, 
When I’m stuck in the North, 
And I want to go South; 
When the world seems a blank 
And there’s no one I love, 
And it seems even God’s 

Not in Heaven above, 

I’ve a cure for my grouch 
And it works like a shot— 


I just think of the things that I’m glad 
I am not: 


A bird in a cage, 

A fish in a bowl, 

A pig in a pen, 

A fox in a hole, 

A bear in a pit, 

A wolf in a trap, 

A fowl on a spit, 

A rug on a lap, 

A horse in a stable, 
A cow in a shed, 

A plate on a table, 
The sheet on a bed, 
The case on a pillow, 
A bell on a door, 

A branch on a willow, 
A mat on the floor. 


When I think of the hundreds of things 
I might be, 


I get down on my knees and thank God 
that I’m me. 

Then my blues disappear, when I think 
what I’ve got, 

And quite soon I’ve forgotten the 
things I have not. 


* * * 


The brightest spot in the world is 
spot cash.—Herbert N. Casson. 
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Where 
Conservatism 


Failed 


By John Anderson 


NE of the oldest paper box 
() factories in America is on 
Chambers Street, New York 
City. It has always been owned by 
one family whose predominating 
trait is conservatism. Sixty years 
ago this factory did a flourishing 
business and was growing as fast as 
its owners would let it. Its output 
was of the highest quality and in one 
field it had no rivals because of su- 
perior craftsmanship and certain 
trade secrets. 

The owners had amassed a com- 
fortable fortune before the real era 
of packaging arrived. Paper boxes 
were used then principally by drug- 
gists, confectioners and caterers. The 
brothers who owned the factory did 
not see the change coming. Their 
plant occupied an entire building and 
it hummed all day long with the ac- 
tivity of scores of girls making tiny 
boxes by hand. 


HEN the machine age began to 

dawn the machinery men went 
first to this factory because its tre- 
mendous business was adaptable to 
machinery. The natural conservatism 
of the brothers prevented them from 
seeing the business revolution ahead. 
They were leaders in hand work and 
they had no idea that hand work ever 
would be doomed so they rejected 
the machines. 

Machines began to make packages 
for everything and presently every- 
thing was sold in packages. Along 
with that change the taste of the con- 
sumers changed, and the demand for 
hand made boxes dwindled. 

The craftsmanship and the secrets 
that had made the factory great were 
no match for the machines and nearly 
twenty years ago the business moved 
into a smaller building. In a few 
more years it gave up one floor; then 
it gave up another floor and still 
another. The business is still going 
and the craftsmanship as good as 
ever but it is now one of the really 
small factories in what has become a 
big industry with no prospect of ever 
regaining its former leadership. Con- 
servatism has its value, but business 
must change with a changing world. 





It is the minute of talk after the 
hour of thought, the ounce of effort 
after the hour of preparation, that 
brings the business into the harbor 
of success.—Calpet Mission. 








Advertising 
Concentrated 


To end the waste of 
“scattered shots,” ad- 
vertise to the man 
who says “yes.” Re- 
sults will amaze you 















































HOUSANDS ofconstant 

users of a new form of con- 
centrated advertising declare 
that it has eliminated the hocus- 
pocus of inefficient selling—has 
shown them the modern way 
to get new business and hold 
old, at low cost. 






FREE OFFER TO 
EXECUTIVES 


See Coupon Below 


MP WORKS 
LecTreaic ¢ 


This new way is Autopoint Pencil. It is your emissary when 
your salesman can’t be there. Your message is constantly before 
your prospect, in a pleasing way. Through Autopoint your firm 
is constantly giving appreciated service. Results show in new 
business gained. 
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Autopoint is a valued adjunct to any sales scheme. It fits in 
and mops up. It pays for itself, and shows good profits. It is 
concentrated advertising to the Nth degree because it eliminates 
all but those to whom your message rightly should go. 


100% Bulls-eyes 


Learn more of Autopoint. It is not a casual souvenir, soon dis- 
carded. No Autopoint ever hit a waste basket. No. Instead it 
stays in prospects’ pockets, repeating your selling message every 
time it’s used. 

To business executives seeking new ways of getting business, 
we offer a unique proposition. Let us send you particulars as to 
how Autopoint will fit your business. Let us send you an attractive 
Autopoint for your own use. Be sure to give firm name and title. 


And mail the coupon now for full particulars. 
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1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ily, only the modern family can not 
always practice it. 

For the Family has ceased to be 
the economic institution of human 
life. It has lost control of produc- 
tion and therefore can not finance 
consumption. Things are not being 
made by families now, nor by the 
collective labor of little groups. They 
are being made by nation-wide and 
even world-wide industrial organiza- 
tions; and a modern man, if he is to 
remain alive in this new social set-up, 
must employ the services of them all. 

There never was a time in human 
history when a human being could 
live by his own unaided efforts. Not 
even Robinson Crusoe could do that, 
for he was dependent for his exist- 
ence upon a lot of human knowledge 
which he could not have inherited 
but which must have been handed 
down to him by human society. In 
the family order, however, a man 
could get most of his living through 
the co-operation of the whole family, 
and he was not dependent, as he is 
to-day, upon the operation of thou- 
sauds of industrial organizations em- 
ploying uncounted millions of his 
fellow humans in their processes. 

Unfortunately, however, the so- 
called science of economics has had 
very little to say about the economic 
system by which, throughout almost 
the whole period of human existence, 
human beings got their living. It has 
concerned itself rather with trade, 
although trade, until the past century 
or two, has played a minor part in 
human economy. 


EN thousand years ago, trade 
played so inconspicuous a part in 
human economy that it was scarcely 
worth mentioning. Eventually, how- 
ever—no one knows when—some 
families were able to produce a little 
surplus in some line occasionally, 
and trade it for some other family’s 
surplus in some other line. This so 
enriched life for those who followed 
the practice that more and more at- 
tention was paid to exchanging this 
surplus, and all political history is 
but the story of this trade expansion. 
In the purely patriarchal order, 
there was no State and no need for 
one. The State grew up in answer 
to a need for the regulation of this 
inter-family trading, and it was 
along the favorite trade-routes that 
would-be rulers clashed with would- 
-be rulers and there was war. 

Trade could hardly be distin- 
guished at first from banditry, for 
there was never a thought in those 
days of the service it was doing. 
“Let the buyer beware” was its ac- 
cepted motto and remained the ac- 
cepted motto almost up to our times. 

But this was never the motto of 
the economic order. The Family was 
the economic order and in the Fam- 
ily the motto was loyal, loving ser- 
vice. 

In trade it did not matter how 


What Are 
Wages? 


(Continued from page 24) 


badly an article was needed. A man 
might be starving, but no tradesman 
would give him food because of that; 
he would merely use the fact to ex- 
tort a higher price. It wasn’t that 
the tradesman was a bad man. To 
his family, he might be the best man 
ever, but the relations of trade were 
not the relations of human society 
and no one expected them to be. 
They were the relations of the hun- 
ter and his prey. They were the re- 
lations of the exploiter and his vic- 
tim. At best, they were the relations 
of two contestants in a struggle 
where not service but fair play was 
the highest human virtue that could 
possibly be expected. 


N the Family mere fair play was 

not enough. In the Family one had 
to put the interest of the other fel- 
low on a par with his own. The re- 
sult was that the economic order in 
which the vast majority of people 
got the greatest part of their living 
developed and taught one set of prin- 
ciples while the business system de- 
veloped and taught an entirely con- 
flicting code. 

But the time carhe—and it was in 
our time—when the Family could 
not be the economic order any longer. 
Business became the economic sys- 
tem and had to take on the character 
of an economic system. As long as 
people could get a living without 
participating in the business order, 
this was not necessary, but when it 
became impossible to live excepting 
in and through the business proc- 
esses, business was confronted with 
social responsibilities which it could 
not longer dodge. 


Only a few years ago, business 
could say “The public be damned,” 
for business always had been a pri- 
vate matter and no one had yet be- 
come conscious of the fact that it 
was no longer so. But the Family 
could never say “The children be 
damned,” or “The old folks be 
damned,” or “The members of the 
family be damned.” It would not be 
the Family if it said such things, and 
when the time came that people had 
to look to Business instead of to the 
Family for their very life, Business 
could not be Business if it said such 
things. 

Business, similarly, could once say 
“Labor be damned.” If a worker did 
not like the terms of admission into 
the business system, he had the op- 
tion, it was supposed, of living out- 
side the business system. But he no 
longer has any such option. Even if 
he and his family go “back to the 
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land,” they can no longer make a 
living out of it. In order to live, even 
on a farm, they must devote them- 
selves to raising more than they need 
of some few products and depend 
for the greater part of their living 
upon selling this surplus to the great 
world outside. 

This is only another way of 
saying that the world is not outside 
any longer. No family, no colony, 
no small community can withdraw 
from the world of business. We are 
all a part of it. We are all members 
of it. And while the world of busi- 
ness may have existed for centuries 
through the exploitation of the rest 
of the world, no society can exist 
through the exploitation of its own 
members. 

That is why so many people, even 
some good business men, are so con- 
fused to-day. That is why they do 
not know what wages are. They 
know what wages were when busi- 
ness was a private matter, and they 
know from experience that business 
can not prosper now upon any such 
theory of wages. But they do not 
know why, not because they do not 
understand business but because they 
do. They have studied business in- 
stead of studying economics; and 
when they have studied economics, 
as a rule, they have studied a dismal 
science dealing with the so-called 
laws of trade instead of studying 
how human beings in any real eco- 
nomic order must get their living. 

Whatever the future of the Family 
may be, it can never again become 
our economic system. Business must 
now assume that role, but if business 
is to be an economic system, it must 
include everybody and it must do 
everything possible for everybody. 


T was not the law of justice. It 

was not tie law of fair play. No 
family could possibly survive if it 
assumed to pay each member accord- 
ing to the value of his contribution. 
For babies contribute nothing to the 
family: budget and children at the 
most can contribute little. Life be- 
gins by consuming; production is a 
technique to be learned in later years. 
The first law of any genuine eco- 
nomic order must be the extension 
of ample credit to all consumers, and 
the subsequent training of these con- 
sumers to become contributors and 
to accept the full responsibilities of 
the social order. 

All business men, I grant, may 
not agree with this. But they will 
act upon it, which is much more to 
the point. In fact, they are acting 
upon it more and more. For while 
they may not understand the eco- 
nomic principle involved, they are 
learning that it is bad for business 
to follow any other principle. The 
explanation is offered only for the 
benefit of the occasional business 
man who likes to have his theories 
harmonize with his facts. 
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Miay we remind you - .. 
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By Ray Vance 


If you want your dol- 
lars to grow ilegiti- 
and steadily, 

adopt the 

which has 

proved so profitable to 
the relatively small 
number who have used 
it. $4.00 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Tells you how you can 
have both success and 
happiness, and how you 
can become rich and 
— without becom- 
Machine, & 

a Hermit, a 

Snob or a Brute. $2.00 


By Herbert N. Casson 
It is a frank, direct 
book which takes you 
behind the scenes and 
tells you how to make 
yourself one of luck’s 
favorites. $2.00 


By B. C. Forbes 


Don’t let the glittering 
money mirage lead you 
blindly on. Open your 
eyes now and see where 
you will be when you 
are fifty. $2.50 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Its message is for the 
EFFICIENT FEW in 
all the countries of the 
world. They are the 
only ones, in fact, who 
will know what it is 
about. $2.00 


By Herbert N. Casson 


A compact book, full 
of the things every 
alert sales manager 
knows and wants to 
pass on to his men on 
the road. $2.00 


By Donald A. Laird 


One idea in this book 
cost an executive $4,679, 
and solved a_ problem 
which saved his firm 
over $55,000 a year 
thereafter. The book 
is — full — 
ideas just as valu- 
able. $3.50 


By William R. Basset 
Mr. Basset has solved 
knotty problems for im- 
t a — 

3 can ip you solve 
yours. $2.50 


hat fundamental books on business will be 

welcomed more this Christmas than ever 
before by your family, business associates and 
friends. A FORBES business book combines 
the graciousness of Christmas giving with the 
practical common sense of business building. 
A book of practical business guidance repre- 
sents a value worth many times the actual cost. 
of the book itself. 


We have prepared an attractive Christmas 
card which we will address and place in each 
book that you order sent as a Christmas gift. 


We will allow special discounts to business 
organizations and individuals who want to use 
FORBES books in quantity as Christmas re- 
membrances. Write to us the quantity you will 
need and we will immediately advise you of the 
price. 


Fill out the coupon with titles, names and ad- 
dresses clearly printed. You can save money 
by receiving a 10% discount on $5.00 worth of 
books and 15% discount on over $10.00 worth. 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


B. C. FORBES .PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. 12-15-29 


You may send these books to the persons indicated, “ee your special Christ- 


mas card in each one—addressed, of course, to them. I enclose 
to cover payment in full. 
‘Please print or write plainly 


3. Piease give me your best discount on 


MY NAME 
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The Divine Voice Within 


show themselves to be of more value 
than dollars, and every form of op- 
pression becomes a hateful thing— 
aye, every phase of our complex 
civilization which results in warped 
and stunted lives. 

But the liberating influence of our 
faith reaches even beyond this. It 
gives us a vision of a saner, brighter 
world in which there will be less of 
that toil which is unalleviated by any 
gleam of hope, less of sordid misery, 
less of vice and crime. It will be a 
world which will know nothing of 
slums, nothing of long hours of labor 
performed by haggard children, noth- 
ing of the many forms of injustice 
wrought by man upon his fellows; a 
world in which shorter hours of toil 
will allow to those who labor with 
their hands a larger amount of leisure, 
but one in which they will be afforded 
also richer resources for the employ- 
ment of that leisure—a world, too, in 
which the value of beauty in all its 
manifold forms will be more widely 
recognized and will have freer sway 
among men and women in all the 
walks of life. And it is a striking 
proof of the essential worth of 
humanity, a proof, one is tempted to 
say, of man’s kinship with Divinity, 
that this vision of a better world 
impels man irresistibly to strive for 
its realization, even as the imaginative 
vision of the artist drives him with 
irresistible might to the creation of 
beauty. 

Even now we see forces at work 
tending to make this newer world a 
reality, and no one can measure or 
set a limit to the service that our 
business men and our men of wealth 
are rendering in hastening its ap- 





(Continued from page 17) 


proach. Not a few of them have 
found liberation for themselves, and 
they are nobly answering the call to 
liberate others. In one respect this 
Christmas seems fraught in an es- 
pecial sense with confident hope. 
Never perhaps in human history has 
there been so well-grounded a pros- 
pect of a betterment of the relations 
of nation with nation. In this matter, 
too, the world is crying aloud for 
liberation, for deliverance from fear 
and hatred and distrust. The last six 
months have seen wonderful strides 
taken toward this goal, and all men 
and women of goodwill are thrilled 
with expectancy. Surely it is the 
duty of every one to labor whole- 
heartedly for this end and to aid in 
the banishment of selfishness from 
foreign relations. Here with especial 
fitness can they at this time seek to 
express the liberating power of their 
faith. 

In the field of religion itself the 
influence of a firmly-rooted faith is 
at work, freeing men’s minds from 
false conceptions, and pointing the 
way to a saner and clearer view of 
man’s place in the universe. The 
present age has often been called a 
godless age, but it might with greater 
appropriateness be called an age 
which feels that it has lost its God, 
and is groping, not knowing where 
He is to be found. It has broken 
away from the anchorage which 
formerly seemed so secure and is 
drifting. This is perhaps due in 
large measure to the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge, and the adoption 
even by those unlearned in science 
of what they feel to be the scientific 
habit of mind. They have made 


their own, even though it be at second 
hand, the idea of an ordered universe 
in which all that transpires is the re- 
sult of antecedent causes; and re- 
ligion, as ordinarily presented, seems 
to them to postulate an intrusion or 
some influence from without; hence 
to assume an interruption or disturb- 
ance of the eternal order. It is there- 
fore in their opinion outside of the 
pale of reasoned thought. 

But the basic conception upon 
which religion rests is not a dis- 
turbance of the natural order and it 
does not assume a chaotic universe. 
There are valid, aye, compelling, 
grounds for recognizing a moral 
order, based, not upon the will only, 
but upon the very nature of the 
Supreme Being. Further, the con- 
sciousness of the moral law in the 
hearts of men is at once a proof of 
the existence and of the goodness of 
God, and of the fact that the human 
spirit is akin to the Divine Spirit. 
That God speaks to his human chil- 
dren is normal, not abnormal. It is 
no “miracle” but is in harmony with 
the eternal order of the universe. 

If we believe in the power of the 
unseen realities; if we find in this 
faith a reasonable explanation of 
those areas of human experience for 
which a mechanistic philosophy offers 
no explanation; if the consciousness 
of God does indeed inspire and in- 
form our actions, then we know that 
we are called to enter ixto what St. 
Paul, in a moment of exalted utter- 
ance calls “the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.” If indeed we hear this 
call, we shall order our lives so as to 
make them in all things worthy of 
our calling. 


Shocked J/nto Submission 


N advertising agency in New 
York was “in a jam” with 


an important account in 
Cleveland. The head of the Cleve- 
land concern was a very religious 
man, who was deeply set in his ways, 
but who was not very articulate when 
it came to expressing what he wanted. 
Three times the agency sent a repre- 
sentative to Cleveland to get an O. K. 
on the matter it had prepared for a 
national campaign. Each time he 
emphatically disapproved of the 
work. 

The heads of the agency were in 
despair. The representatives they 
sent. to Cleveland were the best they 
had, the most suave and tactful. They 
had failed utterly to either under- 
stand what the important client 
wanted or to convince him that he 
should have something other than 
what he wanted. The account in- 
volved an expenditure that ran into 
six figures and the loss of it would 


By Robert Simpson 


be a serious matter to the agency. 

When the situation seemed hope- 
less, one of the executives had an 
inspiration. On the staff of the 
agency was a very unusual man— 
a powerful, bull-necked fellow and 
withal an artist, who sometimes was 
phenomenally successful in dealing 
with people. He was a leader by 
nature, but of the bull-in-the-china- 
shop type. 

He had a way of crashing through 
any objections and yet making peo- 
ple like it. The executive suggested 
that he be sent to Cleveland as a last 
resort. There was only one draw- 
back. Sands had an uncontrollable 
habit of swearing and the head of 
the Cleveland firm was known to be 
devout, a Sunday School leader. 
Should Sands indulge in one of his 
cussing outbursts, all might be lost. 
With many admonitions to watch his 


tongue, he was dispatched to the 
front. 

When he arrived in Cleveland the 
directors were holding a session over 
their troubles with the advertising 
agency. Sands was ushered in. 
Something about the extreme respect- 
ability of the president made him see 
red. When the president began to 
point out the things he did not like 
in the copy of the campaign, Sands 
leaped to his feet, tore the copy from 
the president’s hands and launched 
into a violent and profane defense of 
the agency’s work. The president and 
the directors were shocked for an in- 
stant till they perceived that the man 
was a character. His powerful sin- 
cerity cast a spell over them. He 
knew his stuff and he made them 
know that he knew it. The upshot 
of this amazing incident was that he 
was given a free hand in the handling 
of the campaign, and for three years 
there never was another complaint. 
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T. Jaffray, one of the leading 

e bankers of the Northwest and 
president of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 
started life as a 
bank messenger 
in a small town 
bank branch in 
Canada. He gota 
job as an extra 
clerk in a Minne- 
apolis bank. In 
time he became 
chairman of the 





board of directors. 

Ask Mr. Jaffray his birthplace and 
he will say “Berlin, Ontario.” Look 
on the map and in the gazeteers and 
you will find no such place. This is 
why: Berlin was settled by German 
immigrants into Canada. When Can- 
ada got into the Great War in 1914 
public passions were aroused against 
everything German. The shrewd 
German fathers of the town of Ber- 
lin saw the storm-clouds of public 
prejudice gathering. They were one 
jump ahead of the jingoists. They 
held a meeting and changed the name 
of the town to “Kitchener,” which is 
its name to-day. Ten years after the 
war it may be questioned if they 
improved its name, but Mr. Jaffray 
is neutral on that point. 

Canadians who make good in the 
United States retain a friendly in- 
terest in their birthplaces. Mr. Jaf- 
fray still speaks with pride of his 
association with the Canadian bank- 
ing system, which he considers the 
ideal. 


OSEPH P. DAY was talking on 
salesmanship when he recalled an 
experience with the late Judge E. H. 
Gary. 


Several years ago Mr. Day 
was trying to in- 
terest the head of 
the United States 
Steel Corporation 
in the purchase of 
a building. As 
the interview was 
about to termi- 
nate unsuccessful- 
ly, he said: 

“Judge Gary, I don’t have time to 
see a baseball game unless it is a 
championship contest. To-day the 
Yankees are playing the Giants. I 
have a box and have invited a num- 
ber of men you know to be my 
guests. Will you join us?” 

“T’ll go, Day; Ill go,” answered 
Judge Gary, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “When I was a young man 
I played ball and caught behind the 
bat. I had no mask, nor protector, 
not even a pair of shinguards.” 

“T did the same,” returned Mr. 
Day. “See, I’ve got a baseball fin- 
ger out of it.” 

“T’ve got one, too.” 

“Mine is worse.” 

“No, it isn’t. Mine is,” asserted the 
head of the steel corporation, wig- 
gling his crooked digit that Mr. Dav 
might see. Mr. Day held up his, and 








Little FB its 
About 


BIG 
MEN 


wiggled it in response. While the 
men were trying to convince each 
other a secretary announced Charles 
M. Schwab. 

. “We must have looked like a 
couple of nuts,’ commented Mr. Day, 
“standing there, wiggling our fin- 
gers; but, nevertheless, I sold Judge 
Gary a five-million-dollar office build- 
ing the next week.” 


M**x SCHLING, who now has 
one of the finest flower stores 
on Fifth Avenue in New York City, 
was, in the days of his youth, a gar- 
dener for the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

Schling migrat- 
ed to the United 
States and start- 
ed in business in 
a market in down- 
town New York. 
He sold cut flow- 
ers, buying a few 
bunches at a time and selling them 
across boards he had rigged up for 
a counter. Trade came to him, as 
it always comes to a man who knows 
his business and attends to it. By 
degrees he moved uptown until the 
Fifth Avenue store developed. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation—that organization that guar- 
antees to deliver flowers, within a 
few hours, to almost any part of the 
world. Business men may have won- 
dered how this is accomplished. The 
association has several thousand 
members scattered in cities all the 
way from Hong Kong to New York. 
Orders are telegraphed, if there is 
a rush (mailed, otherwise) and a 
clearing house pays all the bills. 

In other words, the florist send- 
ing the order receives a certain per- 
centage and remits the balance to the 
clearing house, which, in turn, mails 
a check to the florist who delivers 
the order. A florist has to pay his 
bills promptly; unless he does the 
penalty is suspension and a conse- 
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quent loss of telegraphed orders 
which, to-day, form quite a respect- 
able portion of his income. 


HEN L. R. Smith, president 

of the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, of Milwaukee, was showing one 
of his executives through the now 
famous automatic 
frame plant, they 
stopped on the 
ground floor 
where he wanted 
to show the rivets 
in the hoppers 
and how they 
were shot up by 
compressed air, 
through tubes, to the “nailing ma- 
machine’”’ on the next floor. They 
found the man whose duty it was to 
oversee this part of the machine 
sound asleep. He jumped up and in 
an agitated manner pretended to do 
something. 

Mr. Smith turned to an associate 
and said: ‘You know, Mr. Ross, 
this has happened once before, and 
I wish this man would continue his 
nap when I take visitors through, be- 
cause this is supposed to be an auto- 
matic machine and the very fact that 
a man can sleep on his job is in it- 
self a better proof than anything else 
that the machine really is automatic.” 

Some other man might have 
scowled at the victim, but it is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Smith to do just the 
opposite of what might be considered 
the obvious thing to do. 





ALTER W. HEAD, president 
of the Omaha National Bank 
and former president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, likes to 
refer to himself 
as a farmer. He 
can lay better 
claim to the title 
than most bank- 
ers, for he owns 
and operates 2,200 
acres of fine farm 
land near St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 
In a Pullman washroom, 





before 
the appointment of the Farm Loan 
Board, was a big two-fisted farmer 


who was returning from  Chi- 
cago where he had profitably mar- 
keted a few carloads of fat cat- 
tle. Mr. Head engaged him in con- 
versation and introduced himself as 
being a farmer also. Mr. Head asked 
his fellow farmer how he felt about 
farm relief. The farmer replied: “I 
hear a lot about Mr. McNeary and 
Mr. Hoogan, but don’t know much 
about either of them. I slept until 
6:30 this morning, which is two 
hours after I usually get up. Us 
farmers that get up early enough in 
the morning and work like hell all 
day will get along all right, farm re- 
lief or no farm relief.” 
Mr. Head agreed with him. 
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F the United States avoids 
a considerable business de- 
pression in 1930, certainly a 
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Forbes Time- Saving News 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 


this year. Monthly output has 
fallen below the same period 
of 1928 for the first time this 








good share of the honor will ff 
be claimed by the Republican || 
administration for Mr. Hoo- 
ver. He has conferred with 
representatives of practically 
all of the major business _ || 
groups of the nation, in an 
effort to repair public faith || 
in the continued progress of 
the country. 

It is too early to say how || 
far he has succeeded. It does_ || 
not appear that the huge fig- || 
ures promised in expansion || 
programs by the industrial _ || 
groups have been raised any _ || 
by pure charity, but the work || 
already planned has served to | 
raise business sentiment at || 
least moderately throughout 
the country. 


HE steel industry has 

dropped off further to 
operations below 70 per cent. 
of full capacity, compared 
with 75 per cent. a month ago. 
The Corporation is at 70 per 
cent. and independents at || 


Highlights of the News 


Money Rates Continue Decline.... 
Rail Earnings Below Last Year.... 
Congress in Regular Session....... 
Oil Output Lower 
Hoover and Business Psychology. . 
Commodity Prices Recover 
Gold Export Movement Under Way 51 
World Sugar Crop Estimated in 
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First Drop for Many Years...... 


Air-Propelled Speed Boat......... 
Japan Returns to Free Gold Basis. . 
Aviation Industry Reacts.......... 
Cement Prices Stronger........... 
Brokers’ Loan Decline Continues. . 
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year and further declines may 
occur in the final two months, 

Building construction con- 
tinues far below last year but 
there was a slight gain over 
the previous month in the lat- 
est figures for October. Com- 


56 pared with the previous year, 
the latest calculations show a 

48 loss of 25 per cent. for the 

49 greater part of the country, a 


larger decline than the aver- 
age thus far in the year. 


56 HAIN, mail order and 
53 department store sales 
56 are reported to be holding up 
48 better than was expected but 
49 this may be due largely to 


early shopping for the holiday 
season, and early sales of 











around 68 per cent., both L 








showing appreciable reaction. 


A year ago general steel operations were averaging 83 trade 
per cent., and the current rate falls well below last year 


for the first time in many months. 


OTOR output has passed the five-million car mark 
for the first year in history but with that state- 
ment, the favorable factors must end. October produc- 
tion dropped further to less than 380,000 units, com- 
pared with the high record of over 621,000 in April of 




















Industry Suffering Moderate Reaction. 
Flying Rates Reduced. Statistics 
of the Field 


EPORTS from the aviation industry 
are rather mixed and irregular, some 
indicating gains while perhaps the major- 
ity admit that business has fallen off in 
large measure during the past couple 
months. Analizing all reports it is pretty 
clear that airplane business has dropped 
rather sharply from last Summer’s levels, 
but there are no guarantees, as yet, of any 
long or disastrous depression for the 
stronger and well established companies. 
Aviation Corporation has discontinued 
several air routes in the interest of oper- 
ating economy and it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident to some of the other trans- 
port concerns that they used more enthu- 
siasm than economic planning in rapid 
establishing of some of their many new air 
ways. It seems quite likely that other 


| 
| Freight Traffic Still High.......... 52 stores. It 1s estimated that 
| Copper Production Gains.......... 56 9,000,000 persons have re- 
| Christmas Savings Clubs Bolster ceived about — $600,000,000 
| MameGey Trade. .............2... 48 from the Christmas Saving 
| hte eee Wiadneed 49 Club funds, a gain of 10 per 
| ete oe ee cent. over last year. That 
| Wheat Congestion Costly hie bs > pee al oe 54 purchasing power, at least, has 
| been saved from the jaws of 
the stock market panic and 
should bolster holiday retail 
considerably throughout the entire country. 


The decline in commodity prices has been at least 


temporarily checked, but prices are still below their levels 


of early Autumn. 


concerns will also discontinue various 
routes which they find uprofitable. 


N the other hand, there is the con- 

stant tendency to reduce flying prices, 
not only because of greater efficiency but 
in an effort to increase traffic still further. 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service has re- 
duced fares to an approximate basis of only 
9 cents a mile. Reports of individual com- 
panies show air traffic still ahead of the 
same months of last year, as normal, but 
far under the peak traffic of the Summer 
months. 


Reports from Berlin indicate even that 
German plans for regular trans-Atlantic 
aviation service next year have been post- 
poned. The German Lufthansa has an- 
nounced that, though, for various reasons, 
it will be impossible to establish a regular 
trans-Atlantic airplane service between 
Europe and South America, it intends to 
fly airplanes as far as the Cape Verde 
Islands, via Seville, which will primarily 
carry mail and expensive freight. 

From the Cape Verde Islands, goods 
will be carried to Fernando Noronha by 


Money rates are holding their recent ease and no drastic 
advances are anticipated over the year-end. Brokers’ loans 
continue gradually lower and the gold movement has 
definitely reversed to an export balance. 
of Congress is underway with welcome tax reduction. 


The new session 


ship, and thence again by airplane to Per- 
nambuco and further to Buenos Aires in 
co-operation with the Condor Line, in which 
Lufthansa is financially interested, and 
other American lines. 


Meanwhile, however, plans go forward 
apace, and are even being pushed with re- 
newed vigor, for the American plant to be 
established for construction of the giant 
Dornier plan¢s. Dornier Corporation of 
America was formed not so long ago by 
the Dornier interests of Germany, Fokker 
Aircraft Corporation and General Motors. 
Factory sites are being reviewed and offi- 
cials hope to be in production some time 
next year. 


XPORTS of aeronautic manufactures,. 

including airplanes and other aircraft, 
engines and parts, exceeded all records 
during the first nine months of 1929 and 
were almost double the shipments abroad 
during all of 1928, according to figures 
compiled by the aeronautic trade section 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Air craft exports during this period 
were two and one-half times as great as 
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during all of 1928, while engine exports 
were almost double. The shipment abroad 
of aeronautic parts showed a growth of 
more than 35 per cent., indicating the ex- 
tent to which American aircraft are in use 
in foreign countries. 

The figures for the export of aircraft, 
engines and parts for the nine-month pe- 
riod, as compared to those for 1928, are: 


Aviation Exports 





1 9 Mos. 1929 

MMNED ccs cascnasadwemien $1,759,653 $4,397,311 
Se 664, ,12/, 

PRE, cicdiincaebescichesawned 1,240,244 1,606,517 

NNN 552 Rewsccsanes $3,664,823 $7,131,918 


LE ecenatge air transport systems in the 
United States are estimated to have 
carried 45,000 passengers on their sched- 
ules, or an average of 254 persons a day, 
during the first six months of the year, 
according to Department of Commerce. 

Passengers carried on miscellaneous 
trips are estimated at 748,000 for the sec- 
ond quarter, an average of 8,311 passengers 
daily. 

The figure is expected to increase at 
least 25 per cent during the last half of 
the year, bringing the estimated passengers 
riding in planes during the year to a total 
near 3,500,000. 


{A registered with the De- 
partment of Commerce total 9,319, 
of which 6,217 are licensed and 3,102 
identified. To fly them there are 8,901 
licensed pilots, while 27,997 students are 
licensed and 7,075 licensed mechanics are 
available for ground work. 

Other figures show approved type cer- 
tificates have been issued for 262 types of 
aircraft and 32 engines, while 140 airplane 
models, 11 domestic and 14 foreign engines 
have been approved for license without ap- 
proved type certificates. 
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General Movement Is Toward Recovery. 
Wheat Leads Grains Higher. Cement 
Prices Up 


| ioemenigghpo-wige the drastic liquidation in 
most of the markets during November, 
a let-up in offerings has been followed by 
at least a satisfactory recovery in general 
commodity prices. That recovery has not 
been particularly strong or particularly fast 
and there is nothing as yet to indicate that 
it is the renewal of an upward movement, 
rather than an intermediate recovery in the 
major downward trend. 

From a technical standpoint the market 
has not acted particularly strong and there 
does not appear much likelihood of any 
rapid extension of the commodity price 
advance. On the other hand, the funda- 
mental prospects appear to be much im- 
proved and after a period of considerable 
irregularity it now looks as though the 
next major movement might be one of 
real advance. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index...... 188,969 191.179 193.543 
Bradstreet’s ...... 12.2367 12.4008 13.1479 
Bureau of Labor.. 96.3 97.5 97.8 


The monthly indexes continue to show 
considerable decline and the latest figure 
of the Bureau of Labor is down over a 
full point to the lowest index witnessed in 
many months. 
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Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, July .......... $1.37 $1.26 $1.14 
} cong uly sh Pec saveiede iH 3% Is 
eS a ere ‘ P J 
Ci — Mid. July...... 17.98 17.90 19.15 
OE ee eee 6.75 6.25 6.30 
Coffee, BR. 7 TAO: scene 114% 12 18 
Sugar, Gran. 22.20.0000 05 0525 -0520 
Beef, Family ......... 50 28.00 28.00 
Iron, 2X Phila......... 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 35.00 35.00 33.00 
~l ossbordbaksoeseses 6.35 6.35 6.35 
pdectasshucseabe 18.00 18.00 16.00 
Zine, E. St. Louis... 6.00 6.25 6.32 
cabbesasicnesmancene 39.88 39.25 53.00 
Rubber: DUNE cthasoniied 16.00 15.70 17.60 
Crude oil, Mid: Cont... 1.30 1.30 1.21 
SMEG  sinsesva tonsa 14 14 18 


To weekly indexes are a little closer 
to the picture and in them the long de- 
cline has apparently been checked, even if 
the recovery has not been especially rapid. 
The Irving Fisher index of 200 represen- 
tative commodities has shown a fractional 
gain. Based on 1926 average prices, the 
most recent figures are still below 92%, 
compared with a high point for the year 
of 99.2, in the week ended July 2. The 
slight gain which was reported in this in- 
dex around the beginning of the month is 
not important so much for the extent of 
its recovery as for the fact that it is the 
first time the index has shown a gain from 
the previous figure in nearly twenty weeks. 
Ever since the week ended July 19 the 
weekly average has been in a steady de- 
cline. 


D ire as the grain markets led the dras- 
tic decline in the month of November, 
so they have been in the forefront of the 
more recent recovery. As usual, wheat 
has led the way for the grains and this 
most important commodity shows a recov- 
ery of over 10 cents per. bushel within the 
past couple weeks. Despite the recovery, 
however, wheat prices are still a long way 
from their high levels of the past Summer. 

Corn prices have not recovered as rap- 
idly as wheat, but they did not decline as 
rapidly, either, and are back 3 cents per 
bushel, or about one-third of their loss 
during the drastic liquidation of the previ- 
ous month. Oats, rye, and the lesser grains 
show even smaller advances, but the spirit 
of recovery has been manifest even though 
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the ground gained has not been particularly 
large. 


OTTON prices have been about as 

sluggish as any of the agricultural 
commodities and have not reacted to the 
general spirit of renewed strength in the 
general market. There have been fair re- 
coveries in individual trading sessions on 
bullish crop news, but a decline in mill 
and trade buying has offset these favorable 
factors to a large extent. Prices have been 
irregularly higher but most of the far op- 
tions show gains of less than $1 per bale 
from prices current around the close of 
November. 

The miscellaneous metals have been ir- 
regular, with zinc showing moderate weak- 
ness, while tin has firmed up on good trade 
buying. ‘There have been various flurries 
in the copper market and a good deal of 
talk about lower prices for the red metal, 
but as this is written such reduction has 
not materialized and many authorities in 
the trade are not inclined to look for im- 
mediate reductions. 


Pipe-nenas prices have taken pleasure in 
advanced quotations during the past 
few weeks and the mark-up has extended 
throughout most of the industry, especially 
in the eastern sections of the country. 
Most companies have advanced their prices 
on cement from 10 to 50 cents per barrel, 
with the majority around 30 to 40 cents 
per barrel. The most recent advance can- 
cels the decline of late last Summer and 
brings cement prices back to the general 
level prevailing in August. 




















Interest Rates Continue Low as Brokers’ 
Loans React Further. Gold Ex- 
port Movement Increases 


we financial realignments and re- 
percussions of the stock market de- 
bacle still going on here and there, the 
credit situation has continued to ease still 
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—Ten sheets to the ounce. 
Indispensable for fast mailing 


of sales information. 


—Ideal for all longedistance 
correspondence. 

— Available in many colors. 
Economy in weight. 


—Save postage on bulk 
correspondence. 
—Save valuable filing space. 


for business — Distinctive 
and unusual—rugged cockle 
finish — substantial for the 
typewriter. 

Send for Samples and “ Facts About Thin Papers” 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mass. 
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further in recent weeks. This is going 
to be an interesting end-of-the-year season 
for students of interest rates, no matter 
how it will look. to the badly deflated 
stock plunger. Generally there is a very 
decided tightening of money conditions 
around the close of the year. 

In the past few years Wall Street was 
expecting the worst, hoping high rates 
would not frighten stock prices. This 
year is a bit different. Most of the 
frightening of stock prices seems over 
with, and interest rates are at such a 
comparatively low ebb, with money so 
abundant, that there seems no general fear 
of the usual end-of-the-year scramble for 
funds. 


MONEY RATES in SHARP DROP 
(N.Y. TIME MONEY - 60-90 DAYS ) 
10 
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hypo plenteges removal of the “peg” on 
call money in New York, the rate has 
dropped rapidly and the official renewal 
rate got down to 4% per cent. around the 
beginning of the month. This price was 
the lowest witnessed since early in 1928, 
when the tight money era was just getting 
under way, but even at that, it was re- 
ported that not so far from $100,000,000 
was unused at the close of some days’ 
stock trading, and outside call rates were 
rumored at 4 per cent. and below. 


Current Money Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

CO MES 535s. cc scabeoees 44% 5% 8% 
Oe NE NI io i csissieciins 4% 534 7 

Commercial paper .......... 5% 34 5% 
New York rediscount....... 4% 44, 5 


Time money, as usual, has followed call 
rates toward lower levels, while even the 
firm foundation of commercial paper has 
been undermined and that rate, happily 
has also joined in the retreat. Most of 
the prices for important credit instru- 
ments are now ranging from 2 to nearly 
4 per cent. below a year ago, and rates 
are generally down to levels not seen in 
about a year and a half. 


HE reduction in important rediscount 

rates has not become any great epi- 
demic of lowering throughout the coun- 
try. The action of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in lowering its rate 
from 5 to 4% per cent. has been followed 
by only one other bank, at this writing, 
the Chicago institution. The remaining 
districts may feel that they are unaffected 
by the stimulez which led to unusual con- 
ditions in New York and Chicago but if 
general credit conditions continue to ease 
further it seems only a question of time 
before the other Federal Reserve banks 
throughout the country will bring their 
own district rates into line with the lower 
official rates. 

Unquestionably the chief reason for 
easier credit is the stock market crash and 
its resultant melting away of brokers’ loan 
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figures, in connection, of course, with the 
sudden end to the plethora of new stock 
offerings. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York reports another decline of 
$137,000,000 in its brokers’ loan compila- 
tion, bringing the total figure back down 
to around $3,450,000,000. 

The latest figures show smaller reduc- 
tions than those immediately following the 
stock market panic, but the recent report 
compares with a high mark for all time 
set up at over $6,800,000,000 in the week 
of October 2, 1929, and there has been a 
shrinkage of around 3-1/2 billion dollars, 
or nearly 50 per cent. in only a little over 
a month. The decline is, of course, the 
swiftest ever witnessed in this compilation. 


The New York Stock Exchange com- 
pilation also shows another huge decline 
of over two billion dollars in a single 
month and these figures are off over 50 
per cent. from the high mark of ove1 
$8,500,000,000 set up in September. 

Just as the drop in brokers’ loans has 
accounted for most of the reaction in 
interest rates, so about the only offsetting 
factor has been the reversal of our gold 
movement, which, while now showing an 
export flow, compared with heavy balance 
of imports during most of the year, has 
not yet gained any great headway. 


Gold Exports 


AroRts of gold from the United 
States during the month of October 
were nearly $5,000,000 and the largest in 
many months, but they still failed to come 
up to the import totals which amounted 
to a little over $20,000,000. Exports went 
chiefly to France and Great Britain while 
imports came from Canada, South America 
and Australia. The November figures 
show a net outward flow of well over 
$22,000,000 and the first export balance of 
gold thus far in the year. Exports have 
continued to go out in fair quantities to 
Europe and the balance for December bids 
fair to be one of even larger export. 

The Treasury Department has taken its 
first steps under the new Congressional 
dispensation and plans its current financing 
in the form of Treasury bills, to be sold on 
a discount basis and thus supplement the 
old method of financing by interest bear- 
ing bonds, notes and certificates. December 
financing of this type is generally placed at 
around $600,000,000. 














Net Profits Continue Decline and Re- 
verse Earlier Picture. Car Loadings 
Lower But Normal 


L IKE many other important industrial 
lines of the nation the Class I rail- 
road systems appear to be suffering from 
reaction resulting from the terrific bursts 
of speed put on during the earlier por- 
tions of the year. Just as the railroads 
surprised with their high profits during 
the Summer and early Fall, so they are 
now surprising with their low income 
reports, and meanwhile, freight car load- 
ings have held up seasonally quite as 
well as was expected. 

The secret seems to lie largely in 
bookkeeping and the rapid changes of 
monthly operating ratio. Whereas, a 
few months ago, the roads were saving 
much more of gross for net than normal- 
ly, they are now saving less than usual. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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One of America’s 
Chief Distributing Points 


.DALLAS. 


The year 1929 will see practically one billion dollars in merchan- 
dise of every description distributed from Dallas ... one of the 
fifteen largest jobbing centers of the United States. 


Here, now, is the foremost inland cotton market of the world, a 
steadily expanding community of industry, a major American city, 
one of the many compelling reminders of the South’s fast growing 
importance, commercially and financially. 


The remarkable progress of Southern cities, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of Southern industry, are considerations influencing the 
present-day choice of thousands of shrewd investors. Among 
Southern municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues are to be 
found some of the most desirable of sound American securities. 


As Southern investment bankers, long familiar with local conditions 
and closely in touch with major developments, we offer oun services 
to discriminating investors. Our current suggestions of Southern 
investment securities will be mailed to any address. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA MEMPHIS HOUSTON . DALLAS 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM 


- JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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1. They Never Clog In Actual 
Use. 


2. When Misused, Jammed 
Staples Can Be Instantly 
And Easily Removed With 
The Ejector Bar. 


3. Their General Convenience. 
4. Their Ease of Operation. 


5. Their Being Always Ready 
For Use. 


These 


8 


Features Were Given Oftenest 
in the Replies from the 10,000 
Neva-(Clog Users Who Were 
Asked,“W hat Features Appealed 
to You Most in Your Neva-(log?”’ 


6. The Large Number of Sheets 
That Can Be Stapled at One 
‘Time. 


7. Satisfactory in Every Way. 


8. Guaranteed To Be Repaired 
or Replaced Free of Charge 
For Three Years From Date 
of Purchase. 


Discover these features for yourself. Use a Neva-Clog for 15 
days free of charge. Your stationer will leave one with you or 
you Can write to the manufacturer direct. Neva-Clog Products, 
Inc., Dept. Fo-12-29636 Water Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 












STAPLING PLIERS 


U.8. and FOREION PATENTS 


$650 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In —- please 
mention The Bache Review. ent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
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iy SPORTS of individual systems are 
just beginning to come out as this 
is written and it is too early to get a 
line on what the final results of all 
roads for the month of October will be. 
Nevertheless, enough reports have ap- 
peared to indicate the trend of things 
and that trend is toward decidedly 
smaller net. Gross income for the month 
promises to exceed the same period of 
1928, but unusual charges have cut into 
it severely and a hazardous guess for 
total net operating railway income of all 
Class I systems for the month of Octo- 
ber this year might be placed at under 
$165,000,000. 

Such a figure would compare with a 
little less than $134,000,000 for the month 
of September this year but would be 
slightly below the October figure for 
last year at $166,311,000. Indications are 
that a somewhat larger total gross in- 
come for the month will therefore yield 
a somewhat smaller net income, whereas, 
a few months ago, a comparatively 
stable gross was yielding large advances 
in net profit for the same roads. 

Seasonal Car Loading Decline 

OLLOWING their usual seasonal 

trend freight car loadings have con- 
tinued their declines and have again 
dropped below the million-car-per-week 
level. This category is merely behaving 
normally, however, which can hardly be 
said of the earning records based on 
such car loading revenues. 

Latest reports show weekly loadings 
of freight at around 950,000 cars, a de- 
cline of about 30,000 cars in a single 
week. The figures are now running con- 
siderably below last year, compared with 
fairly good advances over 1928, dis- 
played during the early Fall months. 
The current totals still show a moderate 
margin over weekly loadings in 1927, 
however. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS on RAILROADS LOW 
1100 MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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The latest weekly statement for Class 
I roads shows a decline from last year 
in every freight loading classification ex- 
cept coke, which displays moderate gain. 
The heaviest losers are miscellaneous 
freight, coal, forest products, ore and 
grain. 


Beate the later and largely sea- 
sonal declines freight traffic on the 
railroads of the United States so far in 
1929 has been greater than for any cor- 
responding period in any previous year, 
and estimates indicate that the number 
of cars loaded with revenue freight for 
the entire year will be approximately the 
same as in 1926, when freight loadings 
were the largest for any year on record. 

Actual loading of revenue ‘freight for 
the first 45 weeks this year—from Jan- 
uary 1 to November 9—totaled 46,678,- 
086 cars, the largest number ever loaded 
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in any similar period, exceeding by 79,- 
99 cars the previous high record made 
in 1926. The total so far this year also 
exceeded by 1,591,147 cars the like pe- 
riod in 1928 and by 1,026,251 cars the 
corresponding 1927 period. 

Except for grain and grain products, 
live stock and forest products, loading 
of all commodities for the first 45 weeks 
this year has been greater than for the 
like period in 1928. 











Invent New  Carbonization 


British 
Process. Air-Propelled Speedboat 
for Shallow Rivers 


ree problem of low temperature car- 
bonization, upon which, according to 
some experts, depends the future of the 
British coal industry, has been brought 
within sight of solution by a discovery 
announced by F. E. Smith, secretary of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of London. 

The announcement, made before the Brit- 
ish Cast Iron Research Association, is to 
the effect that an iron alloy has been found 
for the making of retorts that are im- 
mune from distortion under the conditions 
imposed by the process of carbonization. 

The great obstacle in the way of low 
carbonization has been the short life of 
the retorts. The retorts made from the 
new alloy have shown no distortion after 
fourteen months of continuous operation. 
The composition of this alloy has now 
been patented in Great Britain and other 
countries. Sir Harold Carpenter, who 
carried out the classical experiments with 
cast iron twenty years ago, has referred to 
the results obtained as revolutionary. 

After the initial laboratory tests the re- 
torts were tried out at the fuel research 
station in Greenwich. Experiments have 
also been carried out with a view to de- 
termining the types of coal and blends of 
coal most appropriate for carbonization and 
low temperatures. The results of the ex- 
periments, according to Secretary Smith, 
are well calculated to “turn the scale,” so 
that for the first time low carbonization 
may become commercially successful on a 
large scale. 

If these expectations are fulfilled, the 
uses for coal will be vastly increased and 
British “home-grown” fuel will be able to 
compete successfully with oil, which is 
imported. This, in the long run, may 
mean the salvation of Britain’s basic in- 
dustry. 


Shallow Draught Speedboat 


A NEW type of air-propelled speed 
boat, which is chiefly intended for 
service on the rivers of Central America 
has been successfully tested in Germany. 

The boat, which measures 40 feet in 
length and is fitted with a Liberty motor 
of 400 horsepower, developed a speed of 
forty miles an hour and despite its high 
speed was able to approach the shore to 
within twenty feet, owing to its unusually 
small draught of six inches. 

The new vessel is able to carry a useful 
load of two long tons for more than five 
hours and contains a cabin for sixteen 
persons, arranged behind the bow, while 
the fuel is placed in fireproof tanks in the 
stern. No vibrations were noticed during 
the tests and the stability is said to be 
remarkable. 
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Will the 
Stock Market 
Recover? 
Are Inventories too 


heavy for safety ? 
Will there bea Busi- 
ness Depression ? 
How about increas- 
ing Unemployment? 
Will Gold Exports 
cause a credit strin- 
gency ? 

UNITED OPINION 
answers are given in 
our Forecast Report 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER AS 
COMPLETE AS THE BEST 
AUTHORITIES CAN MAKE IT 


1930 business decisions will be hard to 
make. Even now, there are signs on 
the horizon you should know about, 
before planning sales work, credit poli- 
cies, or investments. 


The United Business Service Forecast 
for 1930 will equip you to be as near 
right as is humanly possible. This 
year, it proved invaluable to thousands 
of business-men. It was over 90% 
right on business volume, commodity 
rices, retail trade, steel, agriculture, 
abor and employment. 85% right on 
the stock market! —predicting a “sub- 
stantial correction” in the Fall. 


This extraordinary Forecast is a part 
of the regular United Business Service. 
You may have it on the special basis 
outlined below. 











N. Y. Stoc 


The United Opinion Method of Forecasting 


is based, not on the opinions of a single group, but on inform- 
ation me im by our staff from recognized forecast services, 

Exchange, Federal Reserve Banks, and all other 
leading sources, weighed, analyzed and UNITED in a single 
authoritative opinion. 





210 NEWBURY ST. 


United Business Servire 


Member National 


Bae Better Business Bureau 





How to obtain 


6 months.) 


DEPENDABLE FORECAST 


Kies BOSTON, MASS 
, ee A > 


the «1930 FORECAST’ 





It is offered with a 3 month’s subscription to UNITED Business and In- 
vestment Reports —at the special trial price of $10. (regular fee $26. for 
To receive the “1930 Forecast” at once, (with a reprint of 
the 1929 Forecast) just tear out and mail coupon below with your name. 
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The ultimate in Water 
supply equipment 


Throughout the world from the mansion to the 
modest bungalow Duro means satisfactory life- 
time service. 


Only in Duro can you find Convertibility 
in water systems and water softeners. 
The Convertible Duromatic Water 
System and the Duro Convertible 
Vitreous Porcelain Water Soft- 
ener represent the greatest 
advance in pump and soft- 
ener engineering in 
years. 


Write for catalog. 


THE DURO 
CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


World’s Largest 
Manufacturers’ of 
W ater Systems 
and Water 
Softeners. 
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The bow is constructed of duraluminum 
and the boat is steered from the pilot’s 
cabin, which is situated above it. 

Its double bottom is divided into sep- 
arate watertight compartments, such as 
seagoing vessels use. 

The new boat will be used for service 
on the Danube River between Vienna and 
Budapest, which will be covered in three 
and a half hours, instead of the twelve 
hours needed by fast steamers today. 
The builder, H. Ellinghausen, has five 
different types under construction, the 
smallest stype being 20 feet long and the 
largest 60. The latter will be able to 
carry a useful load of eighty long tons, 





























The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will 
welcome book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the 
successful operation or probable development of any major 
division of business enterprise from production to consump- 
tion. Subject matter must be of practical value to execu- 
tive readers. 
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A Self Examination Questionnaire 


is worth the price of the book, packed with character-making suggestions and drills. 


KEYS FO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. on receipt of $2.00 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. G-1, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 































Cotton Ginnings Run About Equal 
With Last Year. World Wheat 
Output Still Low 


—— of the Census reports 11,- 
898,000 running bales of cotton ginned 
from the crop of 1929 up to November 14. 
This figure compares with ginnings of 
11,320,000 bales to the same date last year 
and with 10,895,000 bales to the corre- 
sponding date in 1927. The reports count 
round bales as halves and are exclusive of 
linters. 

The corrected figure for ginnings thus 
far this season and prior to November 1 
is now placed at 10,893,000 bales, making 
the ginning figures for the latest Census 
period only slightly over 1,000,000 bales 
in the period from November 1 to Novem- 
ber 14, 1929. This figure shows a decline 
from the same period of 1928, but a satis- 
factory increase over the 974,000 bales 
ginned in the first half of November, 1927. 


CORN CROP HIGHER BUT STILL LOW 
(US.OUTPUT in BILLIONS of BUSHELS) 
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Srpeeessery sagen propaganda is being 
waived for construction of new grain 
elevators to avoid a recurrence of this sea- 
son’s costly wheat congestion along the 
Eastern Seaboard. The Canadian policy of 
holding its wheat for higher prices has 
resulted in terrific congestion in Canada, 
and this has in turn spread to many ports 
in the United States. 

Much of the Canadian grain has recently 
been cleared through the United States 
ports. Figures have been adduced to show 
that the wheat congestion alone during the 
past season has cost somewhere around 10 
cents per bushel. 


oo estimates of wheat produc- 
tion in several countries make the 
Department of Agriculture’s total esti- 
mate for 36 countries 3,096,222,000 bush- 
els, a decrease of 11 per cent from the 
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inum 3,472,284,000 bushels harvested in the 

bilot’s same countries last year. ‘ 
Principal revisions in the estimates 

are for North African countries. Four 





sep- 


h as of these countries have a total produc- ma > 7 
tion now estimated at 119,001,000 bush- oie an ew CE 

vice els, against 104,469,000 bushels in 1928. tity OO, 8 Se Rhy ; 
\ and The previous estimates indicated a pro- ph EE bs, iWNIH 
three duction below that of last year. . + i : 
welve In the Union of South Africa, wheat ; 
| production, according to the first official 
in estimate, is placed at 11,207,000 bushels, 

the or more than 4,000,000 bushels in excess 
1 the of production in 1928. 
le to World Wheat Lower 
ns, 


Production in 23 European countries 
now is estimated at 1,383,630,000 bushels, 
’ decrease of 0.1 per cent from the pro- 
duction of the same countries in 1928. 

Total area estimated as seeded to Fall 
wheat in Canada to October 31 is 809,- 


ved 000 acres, compared with 885,000 acres 
t 7 sown in 1928 for the 1929 season. Condi- 
| tions of Canada’s Fall wheat October 31 / 
was reported as 88 per cent of the 10- AA 
11,- year average as against 101 per cent at we 





AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


nned the corresponding date last year. 
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athe. JUNE 1929 OcT. 
Dales An official report says 46 per cent of f i \V V fF RB i 
1927. the land intended for next year’s crops 


had been plowed up to October 31, com- 
pared with 29 per cent last year and 
28 per cent in 1927. 
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Oil Output Irregular After Long De- 
cline. Copper Output Larger. 
New Sugar Estimate 


PETROLEUM—Although there have CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


been some slight gains in domestic 
crude oil production in recent weeks, 
they do not appear very serious when 
compared with the earlier declines and 
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EDISON: 
Mill our pre- 


sent sterographers 
using Ediphones be 
more valuable to 
our executives 2 





YES. The independence of the 
dictator with an Ediphone at 
his desk reflects the same ad- 
vantage to the stenographer. 
She is relieved from routine 
and delay and gains more 


time for executive assistance. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The Edi- 
phone,” your City, or ask us for the book,“An 
Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence. 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 
Southampton Row 









Radio Program Monday Evenings 





Ppp et entithe gens copper production 
is reported to have totaled 178,000 
short tons during October, 1929, or a 
gain of nearly 4,000 tons over the 175,000 
tons reported in September. The figure 
also shows a moderate advance over the 
176,000 tons estimated for world produc- 
tion in October, 1928. Exports of copper 
from the United States have also ad- 
vanced and a good portion of the gain 
in output has been for the account of 
America. Domestic copper exports in 
October were a little over 38,000 tons. 

UGAR—The first estimate of the 

1929-30 world sugar crop has been 
made by Willett & Gray. It shows a de- 
cline of 1.4 per cent. from the estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
the world crop produced in 1928-29. The 
1930 estimate places the total crop of 
cane and beet sugar for the present sea- 
son at just over 30,000,000 short tons, 
compared with 30,428,000 short tons re- 
ported for last season. Small declines 
are estimated in both cane and beet 
sugar for the new season. 

Havana reports that Cuba’s new sugar 
grinding season will open on December 
15 with an estimated total of 4,700,000 
long tons. 




















Seventy-First Congress Begins Regular 
Session With Insurgents Still 
Blocking the Administration 


URING the hiatus between sudden 

closing of the special session of Con- 
gress and the opening of the regular ses- 
sion, the President has been busily engaged 
in receiving various groups of industrial 
leaders and hearing from them the marvel- 
lous things they intend to do for business 
next year. 

In general, it seems that corporate plans 
for expansion will go on at about the same 
rates as previously planned but Mr. Hoover 
has perhaps done a great service, from a 
psychological standpoint. 


EANWHILE, even with its sudden 
adjournment of the special session, 
Congress, and especially the Senate, has 
not had much vacation of late. With the 
formal and regular session of the Seventy- 
first Congress under way, no decided 
change in the line-up is yet apparent. The 
Insurgent coalition in the Senate seems 
able to muster just as much strength as 
made somewhat of a farce of the special 
session tariff debate and it seems quite 
probable that the Administration will have 
to continue to fight for everything it gets. 
The president’s message, as expected, was 
highly confident of continued business pros- 
perity. Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution will be the tax cut which is now 
in process of legislation. 

















German Exports Run Far Ahead of 
Last Year. Japan Returns to Gold 
Freedom. Russia Inflates 


woe PEACE—Negotiations are 
currently under way for peaceful 
settlement of the long-fought contro- 
versy over the Saar Basin, between Ger- 








many and France, and the present con- 
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ference is expected to yield a compro- 
mise satisfactory to both nations. Mean. 
while, the League of Nations is com. 
plaining that the convention of its Coun. 
cil will be conflicted with by the date 
of January 21, 1930, which has been set 
for opening of the five-power naval lim. 
itation conference in London. 

Date of the latter having been agreed 
upon in large measure before the League 
of Nations raised its objection, the na- 
tions involved in the conference are not 
disposed to make the change and the 
date for meeting of the Council may be 
postponed instead. 


© pene BRITAIN—Following the 
second recent cut in the New York 
bank rate, the Bank of England has 
again reduced its own rediscount rate, 
the latest reduction being from 6 to 54 
per cent. The London rate thus remains 


at one full per cent above the New York 
figure. 
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ERMANY-—Discussion continues of 

the possibility that the Reichsbank 
rediscount rate may again be reduced 
from 7 per cent in the near future but 
the local tight money situation in Berlin 
may restrain such a move. 

Foreign trade is running at record 
levels with exports up 25 per cent above 
last year’s monthly record and manufac- 
tured exports in the lead on gains. Steel 
production is also above 1928 but unem- 
ployment figures have increased mod- 
erately in recent reports. The Reichstag 
has finished its short session, voting for 
the Young Plan and confidence in the 
new cabinet. The popular referendum on 
the Young Plan takes place on Decem- 
ber 22 throughout the nation. 


APAN—The Japanese delegation to 

the London naval conference is on 
its way, via the United States. The na- 
tion will strive for cuts in the two other 
large navies and a parity in submarines. 
Meanwhile, Japan has raised a credit 
of $50,000,000 in London and New York 
to serve as a buffer when the official gold 
embargo is lifted on January 11, 1930. 


epg nee hg continue to indicate 
the seriousness of Soviet currency 
inflation. Currency in circulation has 
jumped 70 per cent in a little over a 
year and is around 1) billions. Exchange 
in the Soviet is government regulated 
but bootleg exchange offices outside of 
the country are quoting Soviet paper 
at rapidly diminishing rates. 

The Soviet controversy with China 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway has 
broken out anew and there were reports 
of Russian military advance. Some basis 
for peaceful negotiation appears te have 
been reached at about the time that the 


_United States called Russia’s attention 


to the Kellogg Pact. 
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World-wide diversification 





.. applied by these 


uN] investment companies 


— 





HE investment companies of 

the general management type 
in the American Founders group 
for years have invested in bonds, 
preferred stocks and common 
stocks, choosing their investments 
after careful research in the prin- 
cipal security markets of the world, 
and among the issues of various 
governmental authorities and many 


private enterprises. 


A consolidated summary of the 
investments of the group as of 
November 15, excluding cash, 
showed 44% in the United States, 
11% inthe British Commonwealth, 
4% in Central and South America, 
38% in Continental Europe, 3% in 
Japan and other Asiatic countries. 

The holdings were 17% govern- 


ment (bonds), 5% transportation, 
15% public utilities, 24% indus- 


trials, 7% mortgage bank (bonds), 
9% banks and insurance, 23% in- 


vestment and financial companies. 


At the same date, 40% were in 
bonds and cash, 5% in preferred 


stocks and 55% in common stocks. 


The American Founders group 
now has approximately $60,000.- 
000 invested in bonds. Consoli- 
dated resources are $200,000,000. 


Additional information may be 
obtained from bankers and invest- 
ment dealers, or from Founders 
General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT . CUT IN WOOD BY J. Jj. LANKES 








THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


te 


General Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. = 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries » 
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Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


Uptown Office 50 East 42nd Street 


Our private wires extend to: 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Asheville (2) Dallas 
Atlanta Fort Worth 
Atlantic City Gadsden 
ustin Galveston Okmulgee 
Bartlesville Greensboro Pensacola 
Beaumcnt — Tex. Ls, 


Het ‘Springs 
Houston San _ Antonio 
Independence St. Louis 
Jackson, Tenn. Selma 
Lagrange 
Laurel 

Little Rock (2) 
Memphis(2) 
Meridian 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Muskogee 


Nashville 
New Orleans(3) 
Norfolk 


Shreveport 
Texarkana 

Tulsa 

Waco 

Washington 
Wilmingt’n, N.C. 
Winston-Salem 





CORRESPONDENTS 


Aberdeen Demopolis 

El Dorado 
Florence 
Gastonia 
Greenville, 8.C. 
Griffin 
Hattiesburg 
Huntsvitle 


Monroe 
Morrilton 
Natchitoches 
Philadelphia (2) 
Quanah 

Rock Hill 
Ruston 
Scottsboro 


Charlotte(2) 
hicago(2) 
Cincinnati 
Cullman Jackson, Miss 
Dallas Jacksonville 
Decatur Macon 


Shelby 
Talladega 
Winston-Salem 























‘will #1930 


mean for 


Your Son? 


If going into business will he choose a long | 
apprenticeship period—the trial and error 
method — and never reach success? 


Or will he choose to be thoroughly prepared 
in advance for business—then follow a steady 
tise to leadership? If he desires the latter, 
Babson Institute can 


Train Him for Leadership 


To train young men for successful business careers, is 
the purpose of Babson Institute. Here under the per- 
sonal direction of business men, your son would be 
taught the things expected of him in actual business. 
He would follow office hours, and constantly be in a 
business environment. He would be taught the fun- 
damental laws of business, and by frequent trips to 
factories and business organizations would be shown 
how to apply these laws to regular commercial life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique 
features of our intensive nine months business course. 
It shows how, by following business methods, your 
son would be thoroughly trained for leadership. Send 
for booklet now and discuss this with him during the 
Christmas Holidays. Next term opens January 6, 1930. 


Fill in attached coupon 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
9029 Wellesley Ave., Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, gratis, your booklet. “Training 
for Business Leadership” and complete informa- 
tion about your intensive business course 

















How Many of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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HAT Business 


Lea ders SAY 


Sees Prosperity All Around 
L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, in an interview with 
Forbes: 


“Regardless of recent events, having 
in mind particularly 
the readjustment of 
stock market values, 
I am a firm believer 
in the fundamental 
soundness of our 
American institu- 
tions. 

“T am particularly 
optimistic regarding 
the future of what 

is known as the Mississippi Valley and 
the great Southwest. One need only to 
visit occasionally this vast territory and 
the wonderfully developing metropolitan 
communities that are serving it to be con- 
vinced that this section of the country is 
prosperous and will continue to be so. 
There is no outstanding weakness any- 
where in the economic picture. The out- 
look for agriculture is better than it has 
been for years. The population of the 
territory is increasing and the increase 
represents the best character of citizens 
from other sections of the country. Trans- 
portation facilities are adequate and de- 
pendable. A wealth of natural resources 
is being rapidly developed and there is 
every reason to believe that the splendid 
industrial development of the last few 
years will continue at an increased ratio. 
“Our properties are enjoying a good 
volume of traffic and we are looking for- 
ward to another good year in 1930.” 


No Let-Up 

Z. G. Simmons, president Simmons 
Company, interviewed by Forbes: 

“The panic we recently went through 
successfully as a nation was my fifth and 

I believe that, fortu- 

nately for the coun- 

try, this one will 

have the least effect 

on general business. 

“What has hap- 

pened is a marking- 

down of security 

values and not the 

destruction of prop- 

erty. I believe this 

will lay the foundation for a more diffused 

and better-balanced period of prosperity 

than the period we had gone through up 
to the time of the smash. 

“There are no excessive stocks of mer- 
chandise in the United States to-day. 
Wages have reached the highest point yet, 
and labor has been very generally em- 
ployed. The bull market ran the price of 
money out of rhyme and reason, and 
greatly curtailed the building industry. It 
absorbed millions of dollars that~ should 
have gone into industry. Already a great 
deal of this has been taken out. Money 
seeks employment the same as anything 
else and is of little value unless it pays 
a rental. This money will be put to work 
in industry and will lay the foundation 
for what I believe to be a better and big- 


ger legitimate bull movement than we have 
yet seen, and this one will be based on 
practically all phases of activity being 
prosperous rather than a comparatively 
few, as the last one was. 


Continued Optimism 


“The farmers’ status will be much bet- 
ter; the textiles will begin to come into 
their own; the oil industry will be one of 
the first to reflect prosperous conditions; 
the metal industries, which were just be- 
ginning to be prosperous when the col- 
lapse came, will come back rapidly. The 
new movement will have a wide base and 
all phases of our population will par- 
ticipate. 

“As far as our company is concerned, 
we propose to go after business more 
aggressively, to continue our policies of 
making a profit for the dealer and a 
profit for ourselves, and, at the same 
time, produce articles of value for the 
consumer. We shall advertise and put 
pressure on sales as never before. We 
believe the situation absolutely sound.” 


Looks for Successful Year 


J. T. Broadbent, president, the Standard 
Textile Products Company, interviewed 
by Forbes: 


“We have just completed studying re- 
ports from our road 
representatives 
regarding orders 
booked for 1930. 
Compared with this 
period a year ago, 
the analysis shows a 
very healthy situa- 
tion, and we have 
every reason to ex- 
pect one of the most 

successful years we have ever enjoyed. 

“Ours is a diversified line of coated tex- 
tiles for use in many industries. In 
leather cloth deck material and other 
auto accessories we are experiencing the 
normal seasonal decline. We have just 
opened up our 1930 line in cloth wall cov- 
ering, and already have on our books 
stock orders from all of our leading dis- 
tributors, indicating confidence in this line 
of business. Our table oilcloth products, 
formerly dependent on price alone, have 
entered a new phase featuring style as 
a dominant factor. The new designs and 
gay colorings have opened up a much 
wider market, and reports from fifty of 
our best distributing centers indicate in- 
creased orders for the first quarter of 
1930. 

“Our faith in future business is re- 
flected by our increased advertising ap- 
propriation for the coming year. We 
believe the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers of a large percentage of our 
products has not been seriously impaired. 
The average consumer for some time will 
be governed by value received, and much 
that formerly went to speculation will 
now find its way into acquiring utility 
merchandise which had been somewhat 
neglected.” 
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ORMER Governor Alfred E. Smith 

of New York was elected chairman 
of the County Trust Company of New 
York, succeeding the late James J. Rior- 
dan. 


Frank Presbrey, president of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, has been made a di- 
rector of the Continental Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company. 


A. C. Allen, executive vice-president of 
the United Cigar Stores Company, has 
been elected president of the United States 
Realty Corporation, a real estate subsid- 
iary of the cigar stores company. R. W. 
james was elected a director of the realty 
company. 

Paul A. Schoellkopf has been elected 
president of the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, to suc- 
ceed Ray P. Stevens, 
who has resigned to 
devote more time to 
his interests as pres- 
ident of the Ameri- 
can Electric Power 
Corporation. Mr. 
Schoellkopf was for- 
merly chairman of 
Paul A. Schoellkopf Niagara Hudson. 

Arthur B. Nichols has been elected vice- 
president of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
for which he started work nearly thirty- 
six years ago as office boy and messenger. 

Floyd K. Smith, vice-president and 
treasurer for eleven years, has been elected 
president of the Donner Steel Company 
of Buffalo, and its subsidiaries, the Don- 
ner Steamship Company and the Donner 
Ore Company. He succeeds William H. 
Donner. 


Philip R. Clarke, formerly president of 
the Federal Securities Corporation of Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the 
Central-Illinois Company and of the Cen- 
tral-Illinois Securities Corporation; also 
first vice-president of the Central Trust 
Company. 





ILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, Louis 

S. Levy and Talbert W. Sprague 
have been elected directors of the Thomp- 
son-Starrett Company, Inc. 


Robert Lee, formerly general sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president of 
the Thermoid Rubber Company. 


Lewis Neilson, who has been secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad since 1901, 
has been elected vice-president, secretarial 
department, a newly created post due to 
increased duties devolving upon the secre- 
tary’s office. J. Taney Wilcox, heretofore 
assistant secretary, succeeds Mr. Neilson 
as secretary. 


Frank Purnell has been elected to 
succeed James A. Campbell as president 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Mr. Campbell becoming chairman. 

Governor Morgan F. Larson has re- 
ceived definite assurance that Dwight 


W. Morrow would accept appointment. 


as United States Senator from New 
Jersey following Walter E. Edge’s ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to France. 

Edward L. Doheny has resigned as a 
director of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 
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Tri-Utilities Corporation 






































Sa basis for safe and stable 
investment, nothing can 
excel the fundamental need for 
water, fuel, power. Theneed has 
notchangedsincemaninvented 
his first crude water-wheel, 
rubbed two sticks together to 
make a fire, and found he could 
move a boulder with a lever. 
More than two hundred and 
ninety million dollars 





Are You Seeking Both Stability 
and Profits? 


mated in excess of 4,260,000 
distinguish the Tri- Utilities 
Corporation system as an ex- 
ceptionally interesting field for 
safe and profitable investment. 

Tri-Utilities Corporation 
Five Per Cent Convertible 
Debentures afford all the ad- 
vantages of sound investment 
with the additional oppor- 
tunity, through the 








of public utility prop- OF st 
erties operating in 26 
states and providing 
the necessities of 
power, gas and water 
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PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Baker Building 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 





231 South La Salle St. 


DETROIT 
Buhl Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Bldg. 
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Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


LOS ANGELES 
650 South Spring St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


LONDON, ENG. 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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AN ships—all lines— 
at no extra charge. 
Deck plans for your inspection im- 
mediately. A telephone message 
from your secretary is all that is 
necessary. Trained men render per- 
sonal travel service to business men— 
railroad and hotel reservations, etc. 

“Steamship Sailings and Travel 
Guide” contains departure dates, rates, 
tonnages, ports of call, and a lot of 
useful information. May we send it? 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel “Department 


65 Broadway - - - - - New York 
70 East Randolph Street - - Chicago 
1708 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 


Market Street at Second, San Francisco 


Or any other convenient 
American Express office 








The Insignia of Accuracy 





WETSEL 
MARKET 
BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 


341 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Editors and Publishers of 
“MARKET ACTION” 
“INVESTMENT OUTLOOK” 
“WETSEL MARKET LETTER” 
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Export Outlook Promising 


Figures Highly Satisfactory, and More Vigorous Effort 


Expected — Europe 


Progressing Commercially, But 


Russia Remains Enigma 


By F. Lamont Peirce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


OREIGN trade effort that shall be 
F even more vigorous and compre- 
hensive than that of recent years 
promises to be one of the outstanding 
phases of the “business-acceleration” move- 
ment inaugurated at the recent White 
House conferences. As Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hoover was one of the most 
powerful advocates of oversea markets as 
a means of stabilizing and fostering our 
domestic production, and he was largely 
responsible for the Government’s unre- 
mitting endeavors to bring about larger 
sales of American products in the foreign 
field. It is only natural therefore, that the 
importance of export trade should be 
strongly stressed at this time by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont and As- 
sistant Secretary Klein are emphasizing 
the fact that the Department of Commerce 
is excellently equipped to give such added 
help as may be needed now by present or 
prospective exporters. The organization, as 
they say, has long been ready for emer- 
gencies. 

Dr. Klein, by the way, has taken oc- 
casion recently to alleviate some of the 
foreign fears as to the renewed for- 
eign trade drive on the part of the 
United States. Rather keen alarm was 
being expressed in certain sections of the 
German press, particularly. But Dr. Klein 
expresses the conviction that there is 
“room for all” in foreign markets, with 
their constantly expanding wants. “We 
believe,” he said the other day, “that Amer- 
ican exporters can develop vastly larger 
markets for typical American specialties 
in which foreign manufacturers do not 
compete to any appreciable extent—and 
can hardly hope to compete.” The As- 
sistant Secretary maintains that we must 
make foreign peoples conscious of the de- 
sirable qualities of American products 
with which they are imperfectly acquainted 
today. “Educational foreign trade cam- 
paigns of this sort,” Dr. Klein continues, 
“supported by the Government’s trade-pro- 
motive offices abroad, will help to keep the 
wheels of our industry whirling and - to 
make the prospects for our farmers in- 
creasingly bright.” 


October Exports Encouraging 


Boog foreign trade figures for October 
are calculated to gladden the hearts of 
all export enthusiasts, as well as those 
persons who are engaged in marshalling 
all the reassuring facts and figures about 
our business situation. The value of our 
exports during that month was more than 
$522,000,000, the largest amount for any 
month since November, 1928. In fact, that 
sum has been equalled only twice since 
October, 1924, And our imports in Octo- 
ber reached the relatively moderate value 
of $391,000,000, so that the visible balance 
of trade in our favor was in excess of 
$130,000,000, a figure that has not been 
attained for a long time past. If any 


hesitancy or undue agitation exists in the 
American industrial world in consequence 
of Stock Exchange gyrations, there is not 
the slightest evidence yet that those emo- 
tions are affecting foreign trade. Some 
commentators abroad seem to be taking 
the opportunity, at this time, to paint a 
gloomy picture designed to give foreign 
buyers the idea that we are on the down 
grade, but the great energy that is being 
manifested in the American export fieid, 
and the highly encouraging character of 
the statistics, seem to show pretty con- 
clusively that no let-down whatever is 
likely to be in evidence. 


New Trade Record 


For the ten months ended October, 1929, 
the United States exported goods to the 
value of $4,301,569,000, as compared with 
$4,025,492,000 during the similar period 
of 1928. For the import trade, the fig- 
ures were $3,751,086,000 and $3,425,471,000, 
respectively. It seems reasonably certain 
that the total American export trade for 
the present calendar year will be consid- 
erably more than five billion dollars. 

Great Britain’s oversea trade, as usual, 
showed increases in October as compared 
with returns for September—this applying 
to imports, exports, and re-exports. For 
the first ten months of 1929, Britain im- 
ported merchandise to a total value of 
£1,007,382,000; the value of exports was 
£607,991,000, and that of re-exports £93,- 
558,000. These amounts represented, re- 
spectively, increases of 1.9 per cent and 
1.4 per cent. and a decrease of 6.8 per cent., 
in comparison with the corresponding cate- 
gories for the like period of 1928. 


In France, the unfavorable balance of 
trade has been giving economists a good 
deal of uneasiness, and the French were 
very much gratified, therefore, at the 
substantial decline in the unfavorable bal- 
ance during September, when the excess 
of imports was only 132,000,000 francs, as 
against a monthly average of 850,000,000 
francs in the preceding eight-month pe- 
riod. An increase of 417,000,000 francs 
in exports, as compared with August, was 
chiefly responsible for the improved sit- 
uation; imports, increased by only 14,000,- 
000 francs. French machinery manufac- 
turers—particularly makers of machine 
tools—continued their marked prosperity, 
orders being booked for capacity pro- 
duction from three to six months in ad- 
vance. In the heavy electrical-equipment 
industry the volume of French production 
is unprecedentedly high. Prospects are 
exceedingly bright for agricultural ma- 
chinery sales. Most American makes of 
automobiles are enjoying fair business in 
France. 

German foreign trade has been making 
an extremely favorable showing in recent 
months. In proof of that, one need only 
note the fact that the total unfavorable 
balance of the Reich for the first nine 
months of the year, instead of being more 
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than 1,500,000,000 marks as it was in 1928, 
has been only 115,000,000 marks—certainly 
a highly gratifying reduction. Germany 
has been buying smaller quantities of for- 
eign foodstuffs and less wool, lumber, and 
ores. The export increase is due prin- 
cipally to grains, but the exports of fin- 
ished products are still at a high level— 
the September figure being 879,000,000 
marks. 


Russia a Problem 


GAINST the increased stability and 

commercial progress of western Eu- 
rope there still looms the gigantic question 
mark of Soviet Russia, with its countless 
doubts and dangers so far as international 
business is concerned. Within the U. S. 
S. R. the experiment of socializing agricul- 
ture is being attempted on an immense 
scale. It would seem that ruthless force 
is being employed by Moscow and its agents 
to bring the peasants into line. Bitter op- 
position is being offered in many cases by 
the rural workers, who feel that their in- 
terests are being sacrificed to those of the 
urban industries. Persons familiar with 
the instincts and temper of the small agri- 
culturists in Russia are exceedingly skep- 
tical as to whether they can ever be dra- 
gooned into an acceptance of the rigid 
precepts formulated in Moscow council 
chambers. The change from small-scale 
to large-scale farming is a dislocation of 
an age-old system. To accept it, the peas- 
ant would have to be convinced that he 
would profit definitely and directly from 
it. Rigorous pressure is being exerted on 
industrial workers also. Gross produc- 
tion (the Soviet edict runs) is to be in- 
creased more than 30 per cent., and labor 
productivity 23%4 per cent.—but wages are 
to rise only 8 per cent. The worker’s day 
is cut to seven hours, but he must inten- 
sify his application to his job. Every day 
is to be a work day, with no Saturdays 
and Sundays off. Russia has contrived 
to achieve a favorable trade balance, but 
that has been made possible, according to 
impartial observers, only by drastic re- 
strictions and compulsions. 


Foreign Buyers in U. S. 


O F the foreign buyers who have visited 
the United States recently and have 
called at the: office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 734 Custom- 
house, New York, the largest number 
from any single country have been from 
Great Britain; these men have been in- 
terested in purchasing hotel and restaurant 
equipment, printing machinery, cutlery ma- 
chinery, small tools, heavy chemicals, solv- 
ents, and grains. Chile had a representa- 
tive looking into the roadmaking-machinery 
line. Another, from Argentina, was con- 
cerned with glassware and novelty lines. 
Three buyers came from the progressive 
north-coast Republic of Colombia, desir- 
ing musical instruments, photographic an- 
paratus, and airplanes. Aeronautical prod- 
ucts for Guatemala indicate that the Cen- 
tral American countries are becoming more 
air-minded, possibly as a result of Col- 
onel Lindberg’s visits. A second buyer 
from that country wished to acquire agri- 
cultural implements. Germany sent buy- 
ers interested in automotive parts and 
fish-oil products; the Straits Settlements, 
imitation leather, foodstuffs, and machin- 
ery; and the Netherlands, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products and assembled 
houses “of the Southern California type.” 
One wonders whether Hollywood’s film ex- 
ports have had anything to do with this 
last-mentioned demand. 
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Make a Plan 


Securities purchased from 
time to time without def- 
inite plan usually result in 
an unbalanced investment 
which has needless disad- 
vantages. 


One of the services which 
we are glad to render is 
that of aid in planning for 
your particular investment 
needs. Our statistical de- 
partment is ready to fur- 
nish you with information 
or advice on any invest- 
ment matter. 


Send for our helpful booklet 
“Trading Methods”’ 


Ask for J14 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























What about 


Business? 





Waar effect will Presi- 
dent Hoover’s program and 
cheap money rates have upon 
the general business situation? 


A clear and comprehensive 
analysis of the business situa- 
tion is contained in a supple- 
mentary bulletin just issued 
by McNeel’s Service. 


This bulletin will be sent free 
upon request to any business 
man, manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, or to any interested busi- 
ness organization. 


Investors owning stocks or 
contemplating the purchase 
of stocks might likewise be 
interested in this comprehen- 
sive survey of business con- 
ditions. 
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5 leew recovery which materialized after 
the panic conditions of mid-Novem- 
ber in the stock market has continued 
slowly and irregularly, but without any 
material interruption, through the early 
days of December. That recovery has 
been in no way surprising after such 
drastic and rapid decline. 

In our previous forecasts we have sug- 
gested that the prophecied up-turn might 
reach about 230 on the above chart of 
50 industrial and railroad issues but that 
we would not expect it to go much above 
that figure. We have also stated that 
we expected that recovery before the 
turn of the year. 


S this is written, in the middle of 

the first week of December, our 
average of 50 stocks has made a high 
on the move at around 213. That high 
has been made on comparatively large 
volume and there have been evidences 
that the recovery has perhaps gone a 
little too rapidly and that it may be 
interrupted by at least a short period 
of readjustment. 

We would not expect such recession to 
be of major consequence, however, and 
it may well be out of the way by around 
the middle of the month. In any case, 
between now and the close of 1929 we 
would expect the general trend of stock 
prices to be upward rather than down- 
ward, and for that reason we think any 
moderate intermediate readjustment 
may be practically ignored. 

That does not mean that we have 
changed our ideas about prospects for 
the long-term future. We continue to 
expect higher prices in continuance of 
the normal recovery until the beginning 
of the new year but think this may well 
be followed by renewal of the recession, 
perhaps in a major phase. 





























According to our previous expectations 
and present prices, the index of 50 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Further Recovery Suggested for Rest of This Month, but 
Turn of Year May See Renewal of Longer- 
Term Reaction 


By R. W. Schabacker 


stocks could still go about 15 points 
higher or just about the measure of the 
additional recovery in general levels 
which we would anticipate between now 
and the close of the year. 


TH this idea in mind the individual 

may shape his own policy on the 
market. We have previously suggested 
that a middle position seems logical, 
keeping 50 per cent. of one’s available 
market capital in the market and the 
other 50 per cent. in reserve for better 
buying opportunities when, as and if 
they materialize. If this ratio is cur- 
rently held, then the only justification 
for further purchases at the present 
time would seem to be for the short-turn 
and with the idea of completing one’s 
campaign by around the beginning of 
the new year. 


T should be quite apparent that we 

do not hold any very optimistic views 
for another large upward movement in 
the early part of next year. Good cor- 
poration earning statements for the past 
year may bolster stock prices for a while 
but the market is much more prone to 
discount future earnings than those of 
past periods, and we have gone on record 
as anticipating generally lower corpora- 
tion profits in the early part of next year. 


i he summarize our current views, we 
think the recent recovery may con- 
tinue further for the rest of this year 
but would expect to see renewal of the 
reaction, slower and more orderly, in the 
early part of next year. There is no 
guarantee that we are headed for any 
terribly long bear market, however, or 
that business is going to be permanently 
crippled, so a consistent position seems 
to be the comfortable one we have sug- 
gested, with about half of market re- 
sources in strong stocks and the other 
half in cash. 
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4 S a nation we go to extremes. Innumerable instances will increase in value, through discovering the com- 
: you can think of at once show it. A little while panies and the industries that are destined for the most 
ago stocks were going to go up and up .. . forever. rapid and permanent growth. 
; py the pendulum swung, down and down. Far too Which will succeed? 
4 ast, far too far. 
Where are we now? What should be done? The out: Which, at this time, is more likely to succeed in building 
0 standing feature of this panic is that, for the first time, up investment capital quickly and safely — an individ- 
0 nearly everyone was hurt. Never before has a situation ual operating alone, in spite of the fact that he must 
4 like it occurred. Wrong, yes. Overdone, yes. With- spend the major part of his time in his owa business, 
out reason, yes. Nothing justified so sweeping a collapse. or the same man advised by an organization of full-time 
. specialists with comprehensive resources, whose sole 
. ‘ interest lies in the accurate, profitable selection of securi- 
‘ The future of business and prices ties, so that all clients’ funds will be properly invested. 
4 Fortunately we—as a nation—always pick up and go ° : 
. ahead. No one’s faith in the future of American business The ee 
has been shaken. That there will be recessions in some The Brookmire record is open for inspection. We urge you 
, lines is agreed. That they will be offset by simultaneous to ask your bank regarding us, to consult any financial 
advances in others is certain. As a whole, the financial authority, to send for a complete description of the 
structure is on a far more sound basis than two months Service. Apply any test you like and then determine 
ago. There is just one thing for every investor to do, whether it will prove to your profit to secure Brookmire 
+s and do now—straighten out your current position. Clean advice on your investments. Remember, too, before send- 
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1s purchases to make. trading. The average individual is certain to lose money 
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five years experience, thousands of clients, a nation- attempt to advise ee this basis. Lastly, remember 
al wide network of contacts, everything an investor needs that — Brookmire client is considered in the light of 
1€ to assure him of sound, accurate, unprejudiced and his individual requirements. His personal status and 
ed authoritative advice, is concentrated in Brookmire objectives are considered in the recommendations we 
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WHAT. san your 


stocks don’t “Come Back”? 


Air Reduction Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Allied Chemical | Mont. Ward 
American Can N. Y. Central 
Balt. & Ohio Radio 

Erie Royal Dutch 
General Electric | S.O.N. J. 
Gillette Union Carbide 
Int’l Harv. Westinghouse 





What should you do 
about these stocks ? 


Practically every i: ‘stor is holding some 
stocks that are tar below the prices Be paid 
for them, hoping they will rally. But, some 
stocks don’t come Back — or only very slowly 
— after a break such as we have just had. 
Meanwhile, substantial advances will be 


registered by others. 
We have studied thoroughly the invest- 


ment situation and state definitely in a 
bulletin just made available, what action 
should be taken on the stocks listed above. 
A copy of this bulletin can reach you by 


return mail. Mail the coupon now. 


Van Strum Financial Service 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me your Bulletin giving definite advice as to what 
to do Se your booklet, “The Future of 


on St 2A 


‘NAME 





ADDRESS 

















N our article issued around the mid- 

dle of November we recommended 
certain purchases in rails, coppers, and 
steels, in addition to purchases in other 
groups. At this time we feel that these 
groups are not apt to become active on 
the up side in the immediate future, 
and so for that reason we would recom- 
mend taking the profits in these groups 
at this time with the idea of being able 
to replace them more advantageously 
later on. 

The rails are likely to meet with re- 
duced traffic. The copper situation is 
largely dependent upon the ability of 
producers to hold the price of red metal 
to eighteen cents, which so far they have 
been able to do. However, buying has 
been slow, and it may be that producers 
may find it necessary or advisable to cut 
the price of metal as a stimulant to 
buying. 


E are still very favorable to the 

accumulation of the leading oil 
stocks during this period. This situation 
was analyzed in detail in our last issue, 
and there is no change in our recom- 
mendation with respect to this group. 

We are inclined to favor operating 
utilities, the food stocks, and some 
specialties. 

Among miscellaneous stocks we would 
favor buying Baldwin Locomotive on 
any weakness. Inasmuch as we are en- 
tering a low money period we are almost 
certain to find a great deal of equipment 
buying on the part of railroads due to 
the fact that such purchases can now be 
favorably financed at low interest. 
Baldwin is one of the leaders in the 
equipment business, and indications are 
that 1930 will be a bigger year for that 
company than the year 1929. The stock 
in the last bull market advanced quite 
sensationally from around $100 to a high 
of $285. Since then the stock has been 
split four to one, and at 25 would be the 
the equivalent on the old stock at $100. 
We would favor purchases in this stock 
between 25 and 30 to be held for a sub- 
stantial appreciation over the pull. 





Ae other specialties we would 
recommend purchasing, having in 
mind, however, that they should be 
bought on weakness, is Radio, which we 
believe has at current prices more than 
discounted any unfavorable factors sur- 
rounding its business. It is likely that 
there will be less buying of radio sets 
in the current season, but the future 
of Radio still presents tremendous pos- 
sibilities and development, and particu- 
larly as in the matter of commercial 
adaptation of new allied inventions. 

We would recommend the purchase of 
Standard Brands and General Foods 
because of the stability of their business 
and the low prices on these two stocks 
in relation to their value. Over the 
pull, developments in these companies 
by way of expansion and further effi- 
ciency in the distribution and advertise- 
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STREET 


, POINTERS 


By Alex H. Godfrey 


ment of their products should cause 
substantial gains. 

To this group should be added Gold 
Dust. Two other specialties are Colum- 
bia Graphophone and Warner Brothers 
Pictures. The former company is in 
a solid and well entrenched position 
throughout the world, and with the 
advent of the talking movie has. and 
will continue, to’ increase its business. 

Warner Brothers Pictures is clearly 
an undervalued stock, on the basis of its 
earnings, which are running better than 
$6 a share and the stock selling in the 
low forties. It is a well rounded unit in 
the amusement industry and there is 
not much likelihood of amusement com- 
panies being particularly hurt, during 
the current business recession. 


S this article is written the immedi- 

ate trend of the market is higher, 
and should that trend continue at the 
time that the article is received, we 
would recommend the period of strength 
to be used for selling among the rails, 
coppers, and steels and using any weak- 
ness to switch into the above stocks. 
The list of stocks published on Novem- 
ber 12, except for the three groups men- 
tioned, is still recommended as advisable 
to hold for the long pull. 


N our last article we discussed in de- 

tail the oil group and advised the 
purchase of this: group during the cur- 
rent period. Next to the oil group we 
feel that the utility group presents the 
best opportunity for breaking away 
from the trend and affording substantial 
enhancement possibilities on the long 
side. 

In purchasing utility stocks we pre- 
fer to buy the operating companies in- 
stead of the holding companies for two 
reasons. First, that as a rule there is 
more enhancement in value in a stock 
which has the possibility of being ab- 
sorbed by the holding company or the 
larger system, and, second, there is cur- 
rent agitation in congressional circles 
for the investigation of holding com- 
panies, which may serve to retard these 
stocks. 


[* THE utility group we would favor 
purchases of American Power & 
Light, American Water Works, Co- 
lumbia Gas, (the latter stock has sub- 
stantial possibilities in the development 
of natural gas) Electric Power & Light, 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y., Louisville 
Gas & Electric, Pacific Lighting, South- 
ern California Edison, and Standard Gas 
& Electric. 

In the holding companies we would 
favor United Corporation and United 
Gas Improvement. The latter stock is 
not strictly a holding company because 
it does some operating. In buying these 
stocks it must be borne in mind that this 
recommendation is made for a long pull 
holding and that they should be bought 
in periods of weakness in the market 
as they occur from time to time. 
DECEMBER 4, 1929. 
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What’s What > 


in Aviation 
A Year’s Progress — Airplane 


Sales Fall Off—Another 
Merger 


By C. H. Biddlecombe 


HE annual report of the Director of 
Aeronautics provides an interesting 
and valuable summary of the growth of 
aviation during the twelve months ending 
June 30th, 1929. As an authoritative tabu- 
lation of facts, it does much to correct the 
views of both the super-optimists and the 
confirmed pessimists, and shows clearly 
that, despite the present quiet conditions 
in airplane and engine factories, the in- 
dustry as a whole is firmly established. 
The report deals with the period of the 
maximum rate of expansion yet exper- 
ienced, which naturally results in a pres- 
entation of a phenomenal increase in all 
aeronautical activities as compared to any 
previous year in the history of aviation. 
For example, the number of students ob- 
taining permits for flying instruction in- 
creased from 2,682 in 1927-28 to 15,868 in 
1928-29; the pilots’ licenses renewed in- 
creased from 808 to 4,687; and. the air- 
craft licenses issued from 1,728 to 4,379. 


Large Increase in Air Mail 


4 Beng ground organization provided by 
the Department of Commerce has also 
been added to during the year; the airway 
mileage lighted for night flying in 1928-29 
totaled 6,988 miles, compared to 4,468 miles 
in 1927-28, and the total airway mileage, 
including the sections organized for day 
flying only, is now 16,667 miles, compared 
to 9,122. 

A similar improvement is noted in the 
loads of mail and passengers carried by 
air. During the period under review, 
4,063,173 pounds of mail and 49,000 pas- 
sengers were carried over the various 
lines, compared to 1,654,000 pounds and 
8,679 persons in the preceding years; the 
miles flown in scheduled operation have 
increased from 5,870,489 to 10,673,450. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the report justifies the belief that aviation 
is now firmly established in the industrial 
field as a means of transportation over 
definite routes. This type of flying, how- 
ever, is estimated to represent only about 
15 per cent. of the civilian flying carried 
out annually in this country; a further 
mileage of about 60,000,000 is flown by 
various types of aircraft engaged in such 
operations as sightseeing trips, aerial pho- 
tography, student instruction, aerial taxi- 
cab service, etc., as well as purely private 
pleasure flying. 


Exports Gain 


ON the manufacturing side of the in- 
dustry, it is noted that airplane exports 
were 41 per cent. greater in 1928-29 than 
in 1927-28, but the total airplane and en- 
gine production is not dealt with in the 
report 
In general, the condition of the industry 
as disclosed by the report is very satis- 
factory, but as the period reported on 
ended in June, 1929, at the culmination 
of an unprecedented expansion, the infer- 
ences to be drawn from a study of the 
report must be modified by a considera- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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BABSON 


The NAME means AUTHOR- 
ITY in business writing. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


By Roger W. Babson 


The Book sums up a 20-year Investi- 
gation of 100 years of business 
methods. It is practical, complete, 
authoritative. 

You can read it FREE! Just send 
for it ON APPROVAL, keep it five 7 
days, read it—remit $2.00 only if ing 
satisfied. 


B. C. FORBES Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Of what Industry 


can one be as 
confident as of 
Water Works that 
earnings in 1930 
will exceed earn- 
in 1929? 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 $89 $5.61 $5.63, 9 m Air Reduction ............ $3 200- 22; ’20-’28*  223%- 77 130 2.1 
No 2,178 81 AS Ae Allied Chemical .......... 6 253- 34; ’20-’28  35434-197 247 2.5 
No _ 1,150 40 2.82 2.95, 9 m Allis Chalmers ........... 2 200- 26; ’20-’28*  75%4- 35% 48 41 
25 2,476 47 | a 2 oe American Gan o......05.% 3 118- 39; ’27-28  184%4- 86 114 2.6 
No 600 135 2.75¢ 1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-’28  106%- 75 85 12 
No 770 92 1.92 2.24, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 8 145- 65; ’23-’28 136 - 90 108 7.7 
No 1,830 53 8.24 5.03, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28*  130%4- 62 72 5.4 
100 450 135 (fr Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’28 9434- 56 61 8.2 
100 13,000 126 12.11 9.24, 9 m Amer. TE. & TH... 2... 9 211-114; ’22-’28 310%4-193% 224 40 
100 400 127 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen............ as 166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 5% 9 toe 
50 = 7,100 39 ae i. Bonini Anaconda Copper ......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28* 140 - 70 76 9.2 
No 2,045 26 1.10 2.05, 6 m BvGes AOE oo sc.c ccc cccse 3 56- 36; 1928 6834- 30 35 8.4 
25 ~=2,000 32 ore Armour of Ill. “A”....... bis 27- 9; ’25-’28 18%- 5% 7 wee 
No 600 28 Ce Se ee Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 37; °25-’28 703%4- 25 a0 7.3 
100 2,417 249 18.09 15.15, 9 m Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 204- 94; ’23-’28  29854-195%% 218 47 
100 813 224 cS are Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28  209%4-161 178 5.7 
25 ~=2,000 50 7.72 4.86, 9 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 50; ’23-’28* 77%- 30 41 2.4 
No 6 73 10.77? 17.79, 9 m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 143- 68; ’27-28 514 -120 150 10.7 
100 2,152 134 12.43 1.43, 3 m Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 126- 40; ’23-’28  145%-105 117 6.1 
25 =. 2,245 37 2.25 2.54, 9 m TS ee eae 2 56- 10; ’22-’28 49%- 20 25 8.0 
100 1,800 173 6.55 11.23, 9 m Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 88- 37; 23-28  14034- 78% 90 6.4 
25 ~=2,880 35 eee ray Borden Company.......... 3 187- 67; ’25-’28*  100%4- 53 65 4.6 
No 770 68 6.62% 6.52, 12 m Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 78- 9: '23-~'28 81%- 40 58 6.9 
No 711 108 lee Brook. Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; ’24-’28  248%4- 99 130 3.9 
No 252 38 4.60" 5.78, 12 m ee ae 3 56- 29; ’26-’28 51%4- 36 42 7.0 
No _ 5,000 8 1.65 1.05, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 65; ’25-’28* 967%- 29 42 4.2 
No 977 49 3.52¢ 6.38, 12 m California Packing ........ 4 83- 60; ’26-’28 847%- 63% 69 5.8 
No __ 1,123 53 a ere Cerro de Pasco........... 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 120 - 52% 63 9.5 
100 1,181 190 24.30 15.76, 9 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54; ’22-’28  27934-160 196 5.1 
No 1,174 112 2.81 0.75, 9 m Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 41- 3; °22-~28 44%- 16 23 we 
No 362 32 1.80 1.25, 9 m Cinids Company ........:. 2.40 75- 32; 24-28 75%R- 44% 55 4.5 
No 4,424 20 6.79 5.55; 9 m Chrgeiet Gose.. i605 60s... 3 141- 28; ’25-’28 135 - 26 32 9.0 
No 1,000 17 10.19 8.90, 9 m oo Bea ae 4 181- 41; ’22-’28*  1541%4-101 124 3.2 
100 sal. U1 2.49 4.27, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron..... iY 96- 20; ’20-’28 7814- 27% 32 <a 
No 8,432 25 2.80 2.92, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 82; ’26-’28* 140 - 52 71 28 
No _ 1,037 26 3.58 3.5/7, 9 m Commercial Credit ........ 2 71- 14; ’25-’28 62%- 18 23 8.0 
No 10,396 33 | arr Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 170- 56; ’23-’28*  1831%4- 80% 98 4.1 
No 1,460 69 CT ree Contmental Can .......... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’28 92 - 40% 52 5.0 
No 1,761 12 1.02" 0.28, 6 m Continental Motors ....... 0.80 21- 5; ’22-’28 28%- 6% 8 10.0 
No 2,317 36 Nil 1.41, 9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... ay 63- 12; ’21-’28 47%- 18 26 : 
25 - 2582 31 4.34 3.78, 9 m Corn Prods. Refining..... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28 1263%- 70 90 3.4 
100 550 150 J Fe ore Crucible Steel ............ 5 108- 48; ’21-’28 1213%4- 71 i 4 6.4 
No 500 Nil Nilk Nil, 12 m Cuba Cane Sugar......... & 18- 4; ’24-28 54- w% 1 
10 ~—:1,000 31 i. Ae Cuban American Sugar... .. 60- 11; ’20-’28 17 - 7 { 
No 6555 ... eG AN ce aed Curtiss-Wrinnt ..........%. i 289- 6; ’22-’28*  30%- 7% 8 
No 480 60 2.548 3.34, 12 m Davison Chemical......... - 81- 23; ’20-’28 69%- 21% 29 
100 516 222 12.37 6.28, 6 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’22-’28 226 -141% #169 5.4 
50 ~=1,694 97 7.77 5.57, 9 m Del., Lack. & Western.... 7a 173-108 ; ’22-’28 16934-120% 150 47 
20 9,839 20 6.12 5.54, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 231 - 80 110 3.6 
No 1,777 27 2.37 2.79, 12 m Electric Power & Light.... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 865%- 29% 43 2.3 
100 §=1,511 130 4.93 5.10, 10 m fe See - 73- 10; ’23-’28 93%4- 41% 54 
No 100 67 3.10 0.73, 6 m Foundation Co. .......... - 184- 35; ’23-’28 6954- 1234 17 ai 
No 730 17 4.50? 3.76, 9 m Freeport Texas............ 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 54%- 2334 35 11.4 
No 233 +149 2.74 1.41, 6 m General Asphalt........... + 97- 23; ’20-’28 9434- 421% 50 8.0 
No 7,211 46 7.15 6.65, 9 m General Electric .......... 5a 222- 79; '26-28 403 -168% 221 fH 
No 4,690 20 3.10 2.83, 9 m General Foods ............ 3 143- 61; ’25-’28*  8134- 35 50 6.0 
10 43,500 13 6.14 4.96, 9 m General Motors ........... z 282- 64; ’25-’28*  9134- 33% 39 7.4 
No 358 29 5.25 5.53, 9 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’28 126%4- 70 90 5.7 
No 2,100 23 7.74 5.88, 9 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 123- 95; ’27-28 143 - 80 102 5.0 
No 746 41 1.50 4.11, 6m es ae 4 109- 17; ’20-28  10534- 42 45 8.9 
No _ 1,038 21 5.04 10.23, 9 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 5 140- 45; ’27-’28 1541%4- 60 66 7.6 
No 1,051 7 0.47 0.65, 9 m Graham-Paige Motor...... mA 61- 9; ’25-’28 54 - 7% 8 ay 
100 2,490 160 | Great Northern, Pfd...... 5 115- 50; ’22’28  128%4- 85% 98 5.0 
No 198 8685 3.29 5.09, 9 m Gulf States Steel......... 4 105- 25; ’20-’28 79 - 42 47 8.1 
100 400 109 4.20 3.37, 9 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 583%- 34% 47 7.1 
No 1,597 35 8.43 8.42, 9 m Prison PROC 6 ios os oss. 5 140- 19; ’22-’28 93%4- 38 47 10.2 
10 1,082 24 8.12 2.25, 9 m ae ren 2r 84- 9; ’20-’28 82 - 18 20 3820.0 
100 §=1,344 158 8.94 5.64, 9 m Illinois Central ...... oe 7 149-113; ’26-’28 153%4-116 132 5.3 
100 350 98 8.648 8.59, 12 m Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 2- 9; ’22-’28 5834- 15 17 ? 
No 608 27 8.83 8.09, 9 m Int. Business Machine..... 6 166- 83; ’24-’28* 255 -109 148 4.0 
No 1,041 20 a. « - xasnéa Int. Combustion Eng...... a 80- 19; ’22-’28 103%4- 8 11 aks 
No 4,409 53 a eo Int. (Eipewestee 2... .... 2.50 395- 66; ’20-’28* 142 - 65 83 3.0 
No 14,346 6 1.05 1.11, 9 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1 270- 24; ’25-’28* 723%4- 25 30 3.3 
No 924 17 hie Nil, 9 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-’28* 44%- 20 29 78 
No _ 5,500 25 2.56 1.56, 6 m i e: 2 |) eee 2 201- 64; ’23-"28  149%4- 53 70 2.9 
No _ 1,282 10 Nil* 1.04, 12 m Kelvinator Corp. ......... Se 91- 6; ’26-’28 19%- 5 9 oe 
No 9,116 31 Sa: >> ‘=> Mheaes Kennecott Copper ........ 5 156- 14; ’20-’28*  1047%- 49% 58 8.6 
No 825 10 0.20 0.90, 12 m Roser MOGs... .... css ss ne 96- 10; ’26-’28 783%- 5% 6 oe 
10. 5,520 14 2.81 1.94, 9 m 3 oS eee 1.60 92- 42; ’26-’28* 571%4- 28 35 46 
No 1,231 29 3.46 2.35, 6 m Kroger Grocery .......... lu 145- 35; 24-’28*  122%4- 38% 52 6.9 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. <s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% ir 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Gy COMBINED STATEMENT @o 


| as of Nov. 15, 1929, of the seventeen banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND CORPORATION 


* Over and above this capital and surplus of $59,138,209.43 of the combined 


banks, the Marine Midland Corporation has, in cash, additional paid in capital 
and surplus in excess of $57,000,000. This gives the Marine Midland banks 
and the Corporation a combined invested capital of more than $116,000,000 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts 


U.S. Bonds and other Bonds 


and Investments 
Mortgages . 
Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability on Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of 


$323,972,690.74 


87 524,424.29 
32,197 ,352.49 
15,509,971.25 





Credit 24,845,181.31 
Accrued Interest 2,013,768.80 
Cash and with Banks 48,318,522.22 

Total . ; . $534,381,911.10 


LIABILITIES 
Capital ; . $22,025,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 37,113,209.43 
* Total $59,138,209.43 
Reserves 
Circulation 
Liability on hincautalones and 
Letters of Credit 
Borrowed Money 
Accrued Interest and Un- 
earned Discount 2,438,721.87 
Deposits 430,314,380.83 


Total : : . $534,381,911.10 


4,962,656.77 
996,710.00 


24,845,181.31 
11,686,050.89 











aw WHAT THIS STATEMENT MEANS we 


a figures mean more than a record of capital, deposits and resources. They 

picture the stability and soundness of New York State. In the areas served by 
the 17 Marine Midland banks there are about 500,000 families. Over 350,000 
depositors are served by Marine Midland banks. The interests of these customers 
are wide-spread. They represent diversified agriculture, retail trade, milling and 
manufacturing. They include the basic industries such as steel, and hundreds of 
manufacturing establishments making almost every known article. Thus the economic 
Sacts of the area served mean even more than the figures shown by above statement. 


“Vix Marine Midland comprises a group of 
17 banks in New York State. Exclusive of 
Directors’ qualifying shares, over 94% of the 
ownership of each of 16 of these banks is held 
by the Marine Midland Corporation, a hold- 
ing company, not an investment trust. (Over 
82% of the stock of the 17th bank, the Power 
City Bank of Niagara Falls, has been deposited 
for exchange into Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion stock, the actual exchange having not yet 
been effected.) 


The business of dealing in money and credit 
plays a fundamental part in the economic life 
of the country. These Marine Midland banks, 


many of them with fifty to seventy-five years 
of honorable service behind them, have 
joined together to keep pace with the progress 
of business, whose needs are no longer limited 
by city and county lines. 


The banks of the Marine Midland group have 
attained a new stability, and a new opportunity 
for growth through their association together. 
Yet each bank maintains its local identity, re- 
taining every advantage which local officers 
and local directors can give. 


An account with any one of them brings you 
the active co-operation of every other bank 
in the group. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 





These 


the MARINE MIDLAND GRovP: 


New York State Banks comprise CORTLAND ....... 
EAST AURORA ..... 


JAMESTOWN ...... 
JOHNSON CITY ..... 


SP ae ee Orleans County Trust Company [LACKAWANNA 





. . Cortland Trust Company NIAGARA FALLS..... Niagara Falls Trust Company 
e « « ¢e Bank of East Aurora NIAGARA FALIS .......2..+6 Power City Bank 
.- «- « Union Trust Company ROCHESTER. . 
ee ee 6 er a ee Bank of Snyder 

Lackawanna National Bank TONAWANDA .......... First Trust Company 
BINGHAMTON ........ Peoples Trust Company LOCKPORT . Niagara County National Bank & TrustCo. NORTH TONAWANDA 
OS ee ee Marine Trust Company © NIAGARA FALLS... . 














. Union Trust Company of Rochester 


ae a State Trust Company 
» el ace ee Bank of La Salle TROY ... .. . Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 





Forbes Stock 


Thous. 


Par Shares Value 1928 
50 1,210 $100 


Zo" 1756 
No 1,334 
25 500 
25. ~~ 1362 
100 ~=1,169 
No 755 
No 1,158 
No 408 
No 1,858 
No 809 
100 828 
No 3,424 
No 2,730 
25 2,400 
No 600 
No _ 1,190 
No — 3,881 
100 310 
No _ 5,430 
100 4,637 
100 338 
100 =: 11,571 
100 = 1,402 
No 5,012 
100 2,480 
2s. 2850 
No 15,020 
50 2,360 
No 2,214 
BO +. 2-235 
100 450 
No 2,388 
No 197 
No 376 
No _ 5,021 
No 3, 369 
No 6,590 
50 1. ,400 
No 1, "333 
10 2,000 
No 831 
100 655 
100 164 
100 370 
No 4,284 
No 5,494 
100 100 
100 3,724 
100 ~=——: 1,230 
No 12,533 
No __ 1,421 
No 12,594 
25 24,520 
25 17,364 
10 ~=—:1,200 
No _ 1,894 
25 ~=—8, 450 
No 2,540 
No 2,402 
20 3,267 
No 676 
2s 635792 
100 2,223 
No 1,595 
No 2,500 
20 600 
No 320 
No 397 
No 733 
No _ 1,538 
100 =7,116 
100 666 
No 2,400 
100 998 
No 3,172 
50. 2,290 
50 800 
5 2827 
10 9,750 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. 
m= months Rate 
$5.48 $2.36, 6 m Re $3.50 
30 Meee! ) Vastu Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
33 5.983 79%, 12 MEN PEAS 014 15:65 65 otersio 2 
36 Se Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
20 Dros Backs Lorillard Tobacco......... is 
171 eee —C wuts Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
69 7.83 7.85, 9 m oS a re 6 
24 5.50 6.86, 12 m LE , eee re ee 2u 
18 4.78 6.35, 9 m Magma Copper ........... 5 
51 2.45 5.87, 9 m4 Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
108 4.52 3.61, 10 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
119 7.14 7.48, 9 m Missouri Pacific .......... - 
12 <r Ae er Montgomery Ward ....... 3 
20 7.63? 5.05, 9 m INGSH DROROES. 664 bik cous 6 
46 751 6.11, 9 m National Biscuit .......... 6 
12 i. i oer Nat. Bellas Hess.......:... It 
28 7.10 5.41, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
11 3.27 1.85, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products...... 1.50t 
174 MAS | aces Die PE 3 a vamecnan.icocaiwe 
19 1.93 1.99, 12 m Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
149 10.85 13.60, 9 m New York Central........ 8 
204 12.51 14.11, 9 m WN. Y., Chic. & St. Lodis... 6 
118 8.62 9.02, 10 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 6 
209 21.25 23.72, 10 m Norfolk & Western....... 10a 
2 4.51 5.01, 12 m North American .......... 10r 
177 Se: twain Northern Pacific ......... 5 
24 3.05 323. 12 m Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
5 1.453 1.68, 12 m Packard Motors i. ....56.: 0.90 
65 3.00 1.16, 6 m Pan. American Pet. “B”... .. 
35 4.22 3.67, 9 m Paramount-Famous-Lasky.. 3 
94 Bn. anceetgtn era's Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 
153 16.17 13.43, 9 m Pere Marquette .......... 6 
44 2.48 3.62, 6 m4 Phillips Petroleum ....... 2a 
6 Nil 3.72, 9. m Pierce-Arrow “A”.....:.. ita 
74 ee Pressed Steel Car......... - 
25 3.29 3.46, 12 m Public Service of N. J....' 2.60 
126 4.86 411,9m Pullman, Incorporated..... 4 
a 3.04 1.61, 9 m Radio Corporation ........ Ke 
86 8.78 6.56, 9 m oS a ee eae 4 
2 0.574 1.58, 6 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... - 
16 2.54 0.84, 6 m IROO: BAOLOTS: 2 ok ccceacceccs 1.50a 
128 4.25 8.41, 9 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
137 11.01 8.26, 9 m St. Louis-San Francisco... 8a 
176 4.68 2.00, 10 m St. Louis-Southwestern.... 
114 Nil Nil, 9 m Seaboard Air Line........ 25, 
36 SS Cree Sears Roebuck ..<........ 2.50t 
53 221 2.95, 6 m9 Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 2 
197 OS | ca Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... i 
158 OC a ere Southern Pacific .......... 6 
188 1251 8.96, 9 m Southern Railway ........ 8 
4 eee oo, aeiataarads Standard Brands .......... 1.50 
48 6.57 6.23, 12 m Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 
45 oo ° 8 =— aseows Standard Oil of California 2.50 
42 S55 = =—S«s_ ss bean Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
31 ae Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
23 6.46 5.15, 9 m Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50v 
53 7.16 5.72, 9 m Studebaker Corp. ......... St 
40 5.34 3.96, 8 m Texas Corporation ........ a 
9 5.72 2.93, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 4 
30 5.72 5.06, 9 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 
12 ; S| i Pe Tobacco Products......... 
32 6.30 6.36, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 5 
41 2.93 1.72, 6 m Union Oil of California... 2 
187 eee MINION PSGth oo .cais ccc 0c.c 10 
9 2.52 3.74, 9 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 
79 8.24 5.41, 9 m Eo 2 ree 4 
&3 1.46 0.60, 6 m U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
70 10.30 5.30, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
24 1.54 Nil, 9 m a ee oer >, 
56 7.52¢ 2.78, 6 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 
80 Nil Nil, 6 m Ws. ee ROBIE os iach b. 00 toes + 
205 12.48 15.82, 9 m ge ee ree cee F 
156 4.22 4.34, 9 m Wabash Railway ¢....3:.< .. 
Nil 1.403 6.27, 12 m Warner Bros. Pictures.... 4 
193 15.11 11.25, 9 m Western Union ........... 8 
17 2.04 1.94, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake.. 2 
75 8.78 4.92, 6 m Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
51 2.45 1.75, 6 m White: Motors .:..:...2¢.. 2 
19 1.90 1.35, 9 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
15 Te eb eo Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


@), Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) 10% in common stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. “— 
Price Range High Low Prices 
127- 40; ’22-’28 102%4- 65 
128- 49; ’24-’28 106%4- 80 
77- 14; ’23-’28 8414- 32 
178- 35; ’24-’28* 883%4- 39% 
47- 24; ’24-’28 31%- 14% 
160- 84; ’23-’28 15434-110 
242- 25; ’20-’28 11434- 55% 
382- 54; ’22-’28*  25514-110 
75- 26; ’22-’28 82%4- 35 
62- 22; ’20-’28 39%- 22% 
58- 7; ’22-’28 6534- 27% 
76- 8; ’22-’28 1013%- 46 
400- 56; ’26-’28*  1567%- 49% 
112- 52; ’26-’28 118%- 40 
195- 38; ’23-’28 23634-140 
250- 18; ’23-’28* 71 - 10 
105- 37; ’26-28 14834- 59 
134- 30; ’24-’28* 8614- 36 
203- 63; ’20-’28* 210 -129%4 
47- 17; ’26-’28 7134- 23 
165- 17; ’22-’28  256%4-160 
241- 67; ’23-’28 1923%4-110 
83- 14; ’24-’28 132%4- 80% 
202- 89; ’21-’28 290 -191 
97- 22; ’24-’28 18634- 6614 
118- 50; ’22-’28 118%- 75% 
137- 31; ’23-’28* 9834- 42 
163- 10; ’22-’28* 32%4- 13 
96- 38; ’22-’28 69%4- 40% 
154- 40; ’20-’28*  75%%4- 35 
77- 33; ’22-’28 110 - 72% 
154- 36; ’23-'28 260 -140 
70- 16; ’20-’28 47 - 24% 
48- 6; ’23-’28* 37%- 18 
114- 18; ’20-’28* 25%- 6% 
84- 31; ’26-’28 1373%4- 54 
200- 74; ’21-’28* 9914- 73 
420- 26; ’24-’28*  11434- 26 
124- 52; ’22-’28 14734-101% 
47- 20; ’27-’28 5734- 20% 
35- 12; ’22-’28 31%- 10% 
95- 40; ’22-’28 146%4- 62% 
122- 19; ’24-’28 13334-101 
124- 20; ’22-’28 11534- 50 
54- 2; ’22-’28 2134- 10 
198- 51; ’27-’28 181 - 80 


46- 15; ’22-’28 45 - 21 
144- 32; ’20-’28 125 - 21 
131- 78; ’22-'28 1573-105 
165- 17; ’22-’28 162%-109 
89- 33: 26-28 4434- 20 
85- 31; °24-’28  24334- 73% 
80- 51; ’26-’28 81%- 51% 
60- 31; ’22-’28 83 - 48 
47- 30; ’24-’28 4814- 313% 
126- 21; ’20-’28 77: ~- 30 
88- 30; ’24-’28 98 - 38% 
75- 45; °26-’28 71%- 50 
83- 39; °26-’28 851%4- 42% 
154- 29; ’22-’28*  13934- 58% 
118- 46. "22-28* 22%- 1 
94- 76; ’23-’28*  18134- 82 
59- 35; ’24-’28 57 - 42% 
225-126; ’24-’28 _ 2975%-200 
Listed 1929 162 - 31 
150- 98; ’26-'28 15814- 99 
300- 16; ’22-’28*  557%- 12 
138- 37; ’22-'28  24354- 95 
51- 14; ’27-’28 35%- 5 
94- 48; 25-28 119%- 50% 
97- 22; ’22-’28 65 - 15 
176- 70; ’20-'28  26134-150 
96- 6; ’22-’28 8134- 40 
138- 7; ’2428*  64%4- 30 
201- 89; ’22-’28 272%4-155 
57- 40; ’27-’28 6734- 36% 
144- 49; ’22-’28 2925%-100 
105- 30; ’22-’28 53%4- 27% 
35- 5; "22-28 35 - 5% 
226- 72; ’24-’28*  103%- 52% 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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FORBES for December 15, 1929 


Farm Conditions 
Satisfactory 


Agriculture Ready to Do Its 
Share to Stabilize Business 
This Winter 


By A. B. Genung 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


not been without its effects out 

upon the farms. One immediate, 
if temporary, effect was a rather spectacu- 
lar dip in prices of grains, cotton, and but- 
ter. These prices largely recovered last 
month, with the Federal Farm Board play- 
ing some part in helping, indirectly, to 
“peg” wheat and cotton. 

Country people generally are now won- 
dering, like city people, what is ahead this 
Winter in the business world and what 
will be the consequences for agriculture. 
It is true, on the other hand, that there is 
no actual apprehension among farmers 
such as has been evident in certain indus- 
trial centers. The farmer has his season’s 
crops made and is in fairly good shape to 
weather an economic storm. 

Well informed opinion among farm 
leaders appears to be that if we do ex- 
perience a business depression it will have 
a rather serious effect upon cotton and 
wool and some less pronounced but bearish 
influence upon butter, fresh eggs, lamb, 
and other semi-luxury farm products. 


T= crash in the stock market has 


Not a Drag On Business 


OX the other hand, agriculture is in the 
best condition as to buying power 
since 1925 and may itself contribute an 
important stabilizing factor in the general 
situation. Instead of being a drag on busi- 
ness as was the case in 1921, it is now def- 
initely a supporter of business. Producers 
of cattle, sheep, dairy products, poultry, 
wheat, corn, cotton, and potatoes are all 
in strong position. Their combined pur- 
chasing power represents an enormous 
item in the retail trade of a large section 
of the United States. For example the 
cash sales of the livestock industry (not 
including dairy products) last year 
amounted to more than two and one-half 
billion dollars—one of the country’s largest 
industries either in terms of sales or of 
buying power. 

Some rather extravagant statements 
have been made, along this line, with re- 
spect to agriculture. One business leader 
in a widely broadcast address asserted that 
the general index of prices received by 
farmers for their products is now higher 
than that of things which they buy. Such 
statements are hardly borne out either by 
statistical comparison or by the experi- 
ence and present feeling of farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
made an extended study of these price re- 
lationships. It has built up a series of in- 
dex numbers which probably reflect the 
true condition of things from month to 
month as accurately as has been done. 
Comparison of wholesale prices is inac- 
curate for farmers do not sell at whole- 
sale nor buy at wholesale. They sell at 
“farm” prices and buy at retail. This dis- 
tinction is important. 

The Department’s index numbers, based 
upon the five pre-war years taken as par 
or 100, show the present average prices of 
farm products standing at 140 and the 
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qAre you having difficulty, among the many stocks and 
stocks recommended to you, of locating a very few choice 


QThe policy of American Securities Service for years always 
has been to keep down, instead of continuously expand, the 
number of stocks recommended. 


{| Moreover, now and then, going further, for the benefit of 
those wishing to buy or add one issue only to their list we 
have singled out one choice stock. 


These choice stocks thus singled out dur- 
ing 1927 and .1928—the complete. list— 
carried on a conservative margin of half 
their full price, show at November 26th 
closing prices profits averaging 87% per 


An exceptional record this ‘is, based 
squarely on sound, shrewd analysis and 
foresight. 


Another Stock Singled Out 


qOur Market Analysts and Engineers have just now, after 
careful analysis of the stock list, selected another stock of 
exceptional promise. A special report is prepared on this 
latest stock thus singled out for our Clients. 
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BONDS 
of a Successful 
Public Utility 


. - - priced to yield about 6% 


Yielding about 6% at their present price, the 
North Continent Utilities Corporation 514% Gold 
Bonds, “Series A,” offer one of today’s most 
attractive investment opportunities. A circular 
giving full facts about the solid security back 
of these bonds, and the impressive earnings rec- 
ord of the company. will be sent upon request. 
Ask for Circular N.C. 512. 


GEORGE M_ForRMAN 
& Company 


Investment Securities Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Financing Simplified 

Investment Trusts ... 
Finance . . . Mortgage, 
Industrial Issues . . 


are the Securities We 
Specialize In. 


Having Successfully Distrib- 
uted Through Our _ Sales 
Organization Such Issues, 
We Are Now Prepared to 
Consider New Contracts. 

We Are Equipped to Prepare the 
Proper Presentation of Quality Issues. 
Successful Record Our References. 
No Advances—Strictly Confidential. 
Details by Mail Insure Prompt Reply. 


American Corporation Service 
25 West a3rd St. New York 


Telephone: BRYant 9753 
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What a Wonderful 
Christmas Gift to Give! 
FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 


With Three Years’ Subscription to Forbes Magazine 


IFTEEN of our fastest selling business books combined in a twelve volume, 
uniform set—this is FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. The contents are 
identical with the original editions of these books, only the illustrations have been 
removed. The economies necessary to enable us to make this offer were effected 
in the binding and paper used. The prestige of Forbes Magazine guarantees 
the handsomeness, usefulness, readability and durability of the FORBES BUSI- 


NESS LIBRARY. 


The Most Useful Business 
Library Ever Compiled 


Nowhere but in FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will 
you find such a combination of authorities on business. 


The value of a business book depends on the experi- 
ence and achievements of the author. No one can 
question the outstanding value of books written by 
such men as James H. Rand, Jr., President of Reming- 
ton-Rand, Inc., a $60,000,000 corporation—Roger W. 
Babson, President, Babson’s Statistical Organization— 
John Moody, President, Moody’s Investors Service— 
B. C. Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine—Herbert N. 
Casson, William R. Basset, Homer J. Buckley and the 
others. These men are all leaders in their field. 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will carry you 
through problems in selling, distributing, manufactur- 
ing, Management, investments and personal financing. 
It will inspire you when you are depressed—it will give 
you a new, refreshing virility when your own ideas 
come a little slowly. 


FORBES—120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! I enclose $ 


Your Name 
Your Address 
City and State 


= ; ($16.20 for each order. 
Forbes Business Library and 3 years of Forbes Magazine to the following addresses with my compliments: 


A GIFT 
for Someone Whom You WANT TO PLEASE 


Forbes Magazine itself is $5.00 per year. We are 
offering a three-year subscription to Forbes Magazine 
and the 12 volumes of FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 
—both for only $16.20. (Regular price $18.00. We 
are allowing a special Christmas discount). (It may be 
just as well to state here that we cannot, under any 
circumstance, nor for any price, accept orders for 
FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY without the three- 
year subscription to FORBES MAGAZINE.) 

There are, doubtless, many of your friends, associates 
and members of your family whom you particularly 
WISH to please. You cannot equal FORBES BUSI- 
NESS LIBRARY and three years of FORBES as a gift. 

And GIVE A GIFT TO YOURSELF! ! Don’t for- 
get youtself! Make a gift of FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY and three-year subscription to FORBES 
MAGAZINE to yourself. If you are at present a sub- 
scriber, your subscription will be extended for three 
years beyond the date of expiration. 

A handsome Christmas card will be sent announcing 
your gift. SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 


Add $1.50 for Canadian postage and $3 for Foreign). Send 
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prices of commodities bought by farmers 
at 154. In other words, the general index 
of purchasing power of farm products, in 
terms of things farmers buy, stands at 
about 91 per cent of the pre-war level. 
When that figure rises above 100 again 
we may safely predict that farming will be 
headed for something like a boom, but 
hardly until then. 

Meanwhile, agriculture is in good enough 
shape so that business leaders may well 
reckon it conservatively as a sound and 
stabilizing factor in the situation and let 
it go at that. Too extravagant statements 
about agricultural prosperity at present 
will diminish rather than inspire confidence 
throughout the vast territory from Ohio 
westward which knows the farm situation 
first-hand. 


Income Equal to 1928 


O far as can now be determined, the 

gross income from total agricultural 
production this year will equal and per- 
haps slightly exceed last year’s figure of 
twelve and one-quarter billion dollars. The 
crops are not as large as last year (except 
cotton) but prices are somewhat higher on 
such important money crops as wheat, po- 
tatoes and fruits. Cattle and hogs, on the 
other hand, have experienced a _ rather 
drastic slump since early Summer. There 
is, of course, a large proportion of 1929 
products yet to come to market and the 
course of future prices cannot be foreseen, 
but the most probable result as to total 
income appears likely to be not far from 
last year’s figure. 

One of the things which has character- 
ized this season has been the tendency to- 
ward the early marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. 

Wheat, for example, was rushed to mar- 
ket in late Summer in such volume as to 
clog the channels of trade. Primary mar- 
ket receipts of wheat, in July 88,000,000 
bushels and in August 97,000,000 bushels, 
were far in excess of those months in any 
other recent year. The export demand 
was light and terminal accumulations 
brought our prices down materially below 
Canadian prices for a time and cost Ameri- 
can farmers a figure estimated at 10 cents 
a bushel on wheat sold during the con- 
gestion. 
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No Burdensome Surpluses 


ORE than 700,000 more bales of cot- 

ton were ginned prior to November 1 
this year than last year, while since No- 
vember 1 the ginning has been relatively 
less. 

The early fall potato movement was so 
heavy as to bring the price down by nearly 
half, and this in a short crop year. 

Even the run of hogs to slaughter was 
20 per cent, heavier during July through 
September, this year than last. The later 
marketings of hogs have fallen off. It is 
considerable, in fact, that there have been 
fewer hogs actually produced in the coun- 
try this year than last. But like many 
other things, farmers seemed to want to 
sell their hogs early, and of course good 
reasons existed for this tendency. In the 
light of later developments, perhaps it is 
as well for producers to have part of their 
supply out of the way. 

On the whole, agriculture is going into 
the Winter without any burdensome sur- 
pluses, with fairly good adjustment of its 
supplies and prices in most of the major 
lines of production, and in position to do 
its part as a stabilizer throughout what- 
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Through the recent deflation 





“ih SHORT, your Company has come through one of 
the worst market crashes i in the history of the country 
with its resources intact,” states the report recently made 
by an investment company to its stockholders. 


This report also contains balance sheet and income 
—. It shows that approximately 94% of the 

mpany’s income was derived from interest received 
a ividends earned. Therefore, its earnings should not 
fall off appreciably due to market conditions. 


with resources intact 


We recommend the shares of this Company as safe | 
investments, paying a substantial income—at the rate of 
more than 7% per annum—and offering conservative 
enchancement possibilities. Do you want a copy of the 
report ? Send coupon below for this report and additional 

information regarding the Company. 


Mail coupon 
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Food Companies in Strong Position 
to Meet ‘Trade Recession 


Leading Factors in Several Branches of Production and Distribution of Packaged 
Products Have Been Extending Their Fields of Operation—Funded Debts 
Relatively Small, While Earnings Have Shown Steady Rise in Recent Years 


sulting from deflation of security 

prices in October and November at 
least one point stands out on which there 
is virtual agreement. It is that food com- 
panies are unlikely to experience any no- 
ticeable slump in business even if a gen- 
eral recession of serious proportions de- 
velops in the face of widespread construc- 
tion plans sponsored by the Government. 


Producers and distributors of foodstuffs 
are unusually well prepared for a period 
of -unsettlement, for most leading com- 
panies have kept pace with the country’s 
general expansion by extending their fields 
of operation and adopting modern methods 
of reducing operating expenses. Consolida- 
tions in the food field have provided an im- 
portant part of the country’s industrial 
growth in recent years. 


[: the maze of conflicting opinions re- 


Of the ten or twelve companies whose 
shares are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, almost all are nationally known 
and are recognized as leaders in their re- 
spective lines. Among the companies that 
seem destined to continue their growth in 
reflecting expansion of the food industry 
and the general gain of the country are: 


The General Foods Corporation, for- 
merly known as Postum, regarded as the 
most prominent manufacturer of package 
foods; General Mills, Inc., called the 
world’s largest flour manufacturer; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills, Inc., probably the second 
largest flour mill organization in the 
world; National Biscuit Co., the largest 
manufacturer- of -biscuits in the world; 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the second 
largest baker in the specialty field; Corn 
Products Refining Co., called the leading 
factor in its line; United Fruit Company, 
believed to be the largest grower and dis- 
tributor of bananas; American Sugar Re- 
fining, Borden, National Dairy Products, 
Beatrice Creamery, Standard Brands, 
Purity Bakeries, California Packing and 
Beechnut. 


Some of these companies have been dis- 
cussed in detail in these columns previous- 
ly. Others will be taken up in this article. 


By William: Russell W hite 





Approx. 





*For year ended Feb. 28, 1929. 
a Not including extra dividends. 





Leading Food Stocks 


Price Div. Yield 


Beatrice Creamery ....... 83 $4 48% 270,395 $6.74* 131 73% 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 64 3 47 425,000 7.17 101 45 
Corn Products ........... 87 3a 3.4 2,530,000 435 126% 70 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit...... 50 2.60 5.2 500,000 4.07 8834 39% 
National Biscuit ......... 177 6a 3.4 2,400,000 7.31 23634 140 
Standard Brands ......... 27 1.50 5.5 12, 533 004 1.70b 443% 20 
OS eee ee 108 4a 3.7 2,625,000 8.24 158% 99 


b Aproximate equivalent on basis of constituent companies’ income. 


Stock 
Outstand- 1928 1929 Range 
ing EarningsHigh Low 








United Fruit Co. 


a ranking as one of the largest 
growers of tropical products, the 
United Fruit Company is an operator of 
steamships in the Caribbean trade on an 
important scale. The company probably 
is the largest importer of bananas in the 
United States and England and is one of 
the largest producers of sugar cane in 
Cuba. Its business is more diversified, 
therefore, than most so-called food com- 
panies. 


Earnings have been fairly consistent, 
averaging around $20,000,000 annually. Net 
income last year amounted to $20,606,000, 
equivalent to $8.24 a share on the capital 
stock, compared with $7.85 in 1927 and 
$7.80 in 1926. In the first nine months of 
this year earnings fell off to $14,205,000 
from $17,700,000 in the same period last 
year, equal to $5.41 and $6.74 a share, re- 
spectively. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capital stock consists of 2,625,000 shares of 
an authorized issue of 3,000,000. 

Distributions to stockholders have been 
liberal, cash payments having been made 
regularly since the company’s organiza- 
tion. Stock dividends and rights to sub- 
scribe to additional shares have been dis- 
tributed at intervals. The current cash 
rate is $4 a share, while extra cash divi- 
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dends of $1.50 a share each were paid in 
1927 and 1928. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


NE of the new names added to the 
food group recently was Standard 
Brands, Inc., representing a combination 
of the Fleischmann Co., the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company and its Canadian 


affiliate, the Gillett Company, together with — 


Chase & Sanborn, Boston and Chicago 
coffee and tea factors. The Fleischmann 
Company is the world’s largest maker of 
yeast and an important producer of vine- 
gar and malt. The Fleischmann interests 
are believed dominant in the new company. 

Standard Brands has outstanding 181,- 
482 shares of $7 cumulative preferred 
stock and 12,533,004 shares of common. 

How earnings of the constituent com- 
panies will be affected by the consolidation 
remains to be seen. The combined net for 
last year was placed at the equivalent of 
about $1.70 a share on the common stock, 
and it was estimated this year’s net would 
show an increase to about $2 a share. 
Fleischmann and Royal Baking distribution 
facilities are being used to push sales of 


‘ products of the several companies. 


Dividends on both classes of stock were 
inaugurated October 1, payments on the 
common being at the rate of $1.50 a share. 


National Biscuit 


HIS leading manufacturer of biscuits 

has been gradually expanding its field 
of operations for several years. Last year 
National Biscuit entered aggressively into 
the Canadian field through acquisition of 
Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd. Early this 
year control of Shredded Wheat Co., was 
acquired. 

The company controls its flour resources 
and apparently is preparing for further ex- 
pansion through an increase in the com- 
mon stock to be considered at the annual 
meeting. Directors have proposed a re- 
duction in the par value of the common 
from $25 to $10 a share and a split-up of 
two and one-half shares for one. 

There is no funded debt. Preferred 
stock paying cumulative dividends of 7 
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per cent. annually is outstanding to the wa 
amount of $24,804,500. The $25 par value 
common is outstanding to the amount of 
$60,000,000. 

Earnings have shown a steady growth. 
Net income last year rose to $17,882,000, 
equal to $7.31 a share on the common 
stock, from $16,277,000, or $7.11 a share, 
in 1927. In the first nine months this year 
net income amounted to $15,973,000 or $6.- 
11 a share, against $13,037,000, or $5.31 a 
share, in the corresponding period of last 
ear. 

’ Cash dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $6 a share annually, with occasional 
extra disbursements. Extras of at least $1 * + 

a year have been paid for several years, Nation-Wide 
and extras this year have amounted to 

$1.50 a’ share. ; 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Diversification— 


Tt Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company has 
grown to be the second largest manu- 
facturer of biscuits and fancy crackers in e e e 
this country. It gradually has expanded 

its field of operations with the acquisition Cities Service 
of plants in several territories. 

The funded debt, including that of sub- 
sidiaries, amounts to about $1,000,000. 
First preferred stock, paying 7 per cent., 
is outstanding to the amount of $3,985,800, OmMmmon toc 
while common stock of $25 par value is 
outstanding to the amount of $12,500,000. 

Net income last year amounted to $2,- 
318,000, equal to $4.07 a share on the com- 


mon, compared with $1,910,000, or $3.18 a 
common share, in 1927. Gains in net in- 








Cities Service subsidiaries 

annually extract 68 million 

gallons of gasoline from 
natural gas. 





come have been shown each year since An investment in Cities Service Com- 
1921. . ‘ 
Dividends are being paid on the com- pany Common stock is an investment 
mon stock at the rate of $2.60 a share ° . ° ° 
annually. The previous annual rate was in an or ganization serving more than 
$1.60 a share. A stock dividend of 25 per a F Fs 
cout. wile paid is 2927. 4,000 communities with essentials of 
Corn Products Refining modern life—electric light and power, 
PERATIONS of the Corn Products 
Sahin Samee ae ace ae natural and manufactured gas, and 
fied, and it is regarded as a leader in its 
line, that of refining starch, glucose, corn petroleum. 


oil and syrup. The company is extending 
its sales of packaged starch, salad oil and 


syrup. Add to this protective feature of di- 
The company’s large holdings of market- ere ° ° . 
able securities have contributed to the rise versification a yield of over 6% in 

in its shares and accounted for the rela- ° 

tively low yield on current dividends. cash and stock and you have a security 
The company has a funded debt of $2,- 

300,000, $25,000,000 of 7 per cent. preferred to buy and hold ° 


stock and $63,250,000 of common stock of 
$25 par value. 

Net income rose last year to $12,745,000 
from $10,600,000 in 1927, or to $4.35 a 


share from $3.50 a share. Net income in 
the first nine months this year amounted to HENRY L. DOHERTY 3 COMPANY 


$10,869,000, or $3.78 a share, against $8,- 60 treet ew York Ci 
906,000 or $3 a share, in the same period Wall S & N - ty 
of last year. Branches in principal cities 


Beatrice Creamery Company 


O*XE of the important dairy products Mail the Coupon 
companies of the Middle West, the 
Beatrice Creamery Company is the out- 
growth of a partnership founded in 1891 HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
with a capital of $100,000. The company 60 Wall Street, New York City 
was originally engaged only in the produc- . 

tion of butter, but it has since extended its 








, : Please send me full information about Cities Service Common Stock. 
field of operation to include the manu- 
facture of condensed and dried buttermilk, 
gathering and packing of eggs, ice manu- EPS ee epee he eo re RT RIOD 2 VET: eee a Ly 
facturing and the cold storage business. 
The ice cream department has grown Address 


rapidly in recent years. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 73,210 shares of 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and 
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270,395 shares of common stock of $50 
par value. 

Net income for the year ended February 
28, 1929, amounted to $2,335,000, equal to 
$6.74 a share on the common then out- 
standing. In the first six months of the 
present fiscal year to August 31 net in- 
come amounted to $1,328,000, or $5.60 a 
common share. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$4 a share annually. A stock dividend of 
75 per cent was paid in 1922. 











UTILITIES POWER 


& LIGHT CORPORATION 
An International P ublic Utility System 
s 


Serves electric light and power in 19 
states and Canada, and supplies elec- 
tricity to a wide area in Great Britain. 


Net income, after all deductions, for 
the yearendedSeptember30,1929,more 
than doubled that of the previous year. 


Sound financial structure, rapidly 
increasing earnings, and able manage- 
ment give to the Company’s securities 
a strong investment position. 
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Beech-Nut Packing 


5 in Beech-Nut Packing Company has 
specialized in packaged foods, includ- 
ing chewing gum, confections and staples, 
such as meat goods, jellies, peanut butter 
and other products. Its trade name is na- 
tionally known. 

The company has outstanding only $4,500 
7 per cent. preferred and $8,500,000 com- 
mon of $20 par value. There is no funded 
debt. 

Net income established a high record last 
year at $3,046,000, or $7.17 a share, com- 
pared with $2,296,000, or $5.23 a share, in 
1927. In the first nine months of this year 
net available for the common stock 
amounted to $2,139,000, or $5.03 a share, 
against $2,037,000, or $4.79 a share, in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Dividends are being paid in cash at the 
rate of $3 a share annually. Previously 
an extra dividend of 60 cents in addition to 
$2.40 in cash was being paid. A stock 
dividend of 5 per cent. was paid recently. 

The Gold Dust Corporation recently ac- 
quired a block of 46,000 shares from the 
United Cigar Stores, but the transaction 
involved in no way a change in control, 


Class A Stock traded on Chicago 
and New York Stock Exchanges. 


Class B and Common Stock traded on 
Chicago Stock and New York Curb 
Exchanges. 


Write for third quarterly earnings statement 
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Securities te Company 
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327 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 















































Petroleum Institute and 
World Conservation 


IR HENRI DETERDING was one of 


Utilities | i N y E A S E the principal speakers before the tenth 


annual meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and asked that body to join 
Power & Light | YOU R IN CoO M E with him in setting up an international 
with N.C.C.A. 89 Certificates | “Association of Cooperation” in which he 
hopes the principal producing interests of 
| the world will bring about real conserva- 
tion of oil resources. 


Corporation 


Interest may be drawn every 
month. At present price the 








and | yield is 7.69%. In offering his plan, Sir Henri declared 
| Compare these figures with he was acting as a 100 per cent. partisan 
Ce ae . : and cooperator. The association which he 
Subsidiaries | other companies offering same pecerte “0 been established on the basis 
safety. Cashable after one of possibility of permanent production with 
ni year. the assistance of such distributing organ- 
i ‘ me izations as are willing to cooperate. “And,” 
i ; I sano “ened he added, “do not let us worry about those 
i h ° 1 ‘eed 
i $ 520.00 .... $ 3.33 who will not cooperate 
| Information Upon 1,040.00 .... 6.66 Producers Discuss Plan 
| Request owed ini sie =o Sir Henri’s remarks, which furnished 
9,2. slice . the sensation of the Petroleum Institute 
iW | 10,400.00 .... 66.66 meeting, were received with mixed emo- 
| = | 15,600.00 .... 100.00 tions on the part of his audience. He was 











warmly applauded when he finished, but 

Further particulars upon request for cir- | beyond an informal expression of thanks 
= _cular 1126. J ust fill out coupon. the institute took no steps toward putting 
° .< ~».... | into effect the plan which he advocated. 
National Cash Credit Corp. Leading executives of the American oil 
40 Journal Square | companies declined to comment. ; 
Jersey City, €.J However, conferences were held in 
Pe cigit which the tentative project of Sir Henri 
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1126 | was discussed. Sir Henri himself was in 
112 Ww. Adams St. 408 Broadway eseee eee eeneneeneeeeereeeeeseeeereneeeeee conference with many of the American oil 
Chicago DBwankeo operators, and elaborated for them the 
a rer ee plan which he has in mind. 
LONDON LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER | | Please send booklet. 


That plan was presented only in abstract 
form. Sir Henri regards his suggestions 
as merely an idea which requires concerted 
effort to put in operation. 
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What’s What in Aviation 
(Continued from page 65) 


tion of the general slowing down of busi- 
ness since June. 


A Falling Barometer 


[® U. S. Steel is regarded as the barom- 
eter of general business, then Wright 
Aeronautical can be accepted as the barom- 
eter of the aircraft industry, as this firm 
supplies engines to almost every airplane 
manufacturer in the United States and to 
many foreign customers. 


The Wright financial report for the Sep- 
tember quarter shows clearly the marked 
falling off in airplane sales during the 
last half of this year, as compared to the 
boom period of 1927 and 1928. The com- 
pany’s net earnings total $299,331, com- 
pared to $899,253 for the same quarter in 
1928, while the results for the first nine 
months of 1929 show a net of $1,653,828, 
compared to $1,992,130. This decrease in 
earnings is, of course, partly due to diffi- 
culties with the new series of engines when 
they were first placed on the market, but 
the marked reduction in earnings during 
the September quarter is an eloquent indi- 
cation of the general slackness in airplane 
sales. 


This condition is likely to continue 
through the Winter and it is in fact im- 
probable that the Wright barometer will 
rise to any marked extent until 1931, al- 
though there should be an upward rather 
than a downward tendency during 1930. 


A Transport Merger 


Two of the most important of the op- 
erating companies have now completed 
the consolidation of their interests by the 
addition of the Maddux system to that 
of the Transcontinental Air Transport, the 
complete network now being under unified 
control. 


T. A. T. purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the stock of the Maddux Air Lines 
some months ago, thus giving the eastern 
company a footing in the western strong- 
hold of their rivals for the long distance 
transport business. Operating details to 
make effective the financial control have 
now been worked out, the joint system 
offering passenger travel by rail and air 
from New York over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Columbus, Ohio, thence by 
T. A. T. air service, the Santa Fe Rail- 
road and Maddux Airlines to almost any 
point on the Pacific Coast. 

The previous T. A. T. service was to 
Los Angeles only, but the addition of the 
Maddux lines provides through service to 
the Californian and Mexican territory 
served by Maddux during the past eighteen 
months. As a further step in the encour- 
agement of air travel, T. A. T. has re- 
duced the passenger rate from New York 
to Los Angeles to $267, almost 25 per cent. 
less than the original fare. This includes 
all meals on the journey except those taken 
on the night train from New York to 
Columbus. Ohio. 


Accidents and Common Sense 


Bow crash of a training plane into a 
city roof and the destruction of the 
Fokker F.32 at Long Island, together with 
the house on which it fell, seem to prove 
that a greater measure of common sense 
is badly needed to prevent airplane acci- 
dents, instead of further rules and regu- 
lations. 
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MIDLAND 
UNITED 


Forty-nine per cent of the gross revenues of public 
utility companies controlled by the Midland United 
Company (formerly Midland Utilities Investment 
Company) is derived from the sale of electricity; 22 
per cent from the sale of gas; 23 per cent from trans- 
portation service and 6 per cent from the sale of 
water, heat and other services. 


Electric companies in the group own generating stations 
with an aggregate installed capacity of 240,750 kilowatts. In 
addition subsidiary companies have interconnections with other 
electric utilities for the purchase of wholesale energy. 

Gas manufacturing plants in the group have an aggregate 
daily capacity of 34,620,000 cubic feet. 

The electric transmission systems and gas pipe lines of 
subsidiary companies in northern Indiana are interconnected 
with those in the Chicago Metropolitan District. 

An extensive expansion and interconnection program is 
being carried on by subsidiary companies which serve 662 com- 
munities in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 


Common stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Security 
Salesmen 


For you men who sell securities, present 
market conditions provide opportunity. 
The extent to which you truly Serve Your 
Prospects and Clients at this time—the 
extent to which you wisely guide them 
will affect tremendously your future sales 
success with them. 

Do you feel confident of your ability to 
handle this responsibility to your mutual 
immediate or ultimate benefit? 


Competent 
Security Salesmen 


Men Trained through the Babson Institute 
Extension Course in Investments and 
Security Selling are in position to reap 
rewards from the sane, basic, tangible 
investment and financial facts gained 
through this Course. 

Get into this growing group of Security 
Salesmen, competently trained to give the 
most and get the most. 


Ask us right now for facts about this 
Training and get our free booklet “Security 
Salesmanship—The Profession.” 
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Your 
January 
Investments 


i MEET your January 

A investment needs we 
have selected and pur- 
chased widely diversified 
and well secured bonds, 
yielding as high as 7%. Our 
list includes first mortgage 

- bonds, originated and safe- 
guarded by us, secured by 
properties in the larger 
cities of the United States 
—securities in which we 
have specialized for a 
quarter of a century. We 
offer also sound bonds of 
other types —railroad 
bonds, industrials and 
utilities. Those who are 
now receiving maturing 
principal and interest, divi- 
dend payments and funds 
from other sources will 
find these suggestions par- 
ticularly helpful. 


Write for Booklet L-1011. 


S. W.StRAus & Co. 


Investment Securities » » Incorporated 


Straus Buitpinc) Straus Buitpine 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorr Cuicaco 


Straus BuitpiInc 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bear Market 
Ahead ? 


For months, the American Institute of Finance 
constantly warned its clients to prepare for the 
inevitable readjustment ahead, from the sense- 
less over-speculation that existed. 

Now that the “crash” has come, can we look 
for substantial and sustained recovery? Gor a 
further bear movement, to carry through 1930? 

Our latest Advisory Bulletin, answers these 
questions, of vital importance, RIGHT HERE. 


Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FD-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, a speaker 
of unusual merit, as an after dinner 
speaker, following sales or business con- 
ferences, fits in exceptionally well with 
his inspiring messages. 

Send for Circular 


Commonwealth Speakers Bureau, 








44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 














Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—De- 
clared stock dividend of 5 per cent on 
the common, payable Jan. 3, 1930, to 
holders of record Dec. 11, 1929. 


American Chicle Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 25 cents and regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50 cents on common, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1930, to holders of record 
Dec. 12, 1929. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Called 
for payment Jan. 1, 1930, at 10344 and 
interest $5,000,000 of 15-year 6 per cent 
bonds, due Jan. 1 1937. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—President Gifford stated system is 
spending $615,000,000 this year and would 
expend $700,000,000 in 1930. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—Sales during 
first 15 days of November are reported 
to have increased 31.6 per cent over 
same period last year. Sales during 11 
months ended Oct. 31 gained 77.9 per 
cent over like period of 1928. Planning 
50 per cent increase in production for 
1930. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Acquired 
properties and assets of the Pacific 
Coast Steel Company and Southern 
California Iron and Steel Company. 
The new companies will add 380,000 
gross tons a year to the ingot capacity 
of Bethlehem mills and put corporation 
in strong position to compete for 
Pacific Coast and Far East business. 


Boston & Maine Railroad.—Learned 
that 2,000 box cars recently purchased 
from Standard Steel Car Co., had been 
bought on instalment plan requiring pay- 
ment of $1 a day per car, interest of 5 
per cent to accrue on unpaid balance. 
Approximately $5,000,000 is involved. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—Applied 
to Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire and operate railroad 
and other properties of Hocking Valley 
Railway and Chesapeake & Hocking 
Railway. 

Cities Service Co.—Is reported to have 
acquired a large block of stock in Fed- 
eral Light & Traction Co., with a view 
to a merger. 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Announced 
that litigation brought against Federal 
Electric Co., George L. Johnson and 
Rainbow Luminous Products, Inc., still 
was pending. In this litigation is in- 
volved validity of proposed transfer of 
two-thirds of stock in Claude Neon Fed- 
eral Co. to Mr. Johnson or to Rainbow 
Luminous Products, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Purchased for retire- 
ment one-fifth of 1,000,000 shares of 
Class A preferred stock, issued last Jan- 
uary, callable at $52.50, transaction in- 
volving approximately $10,000,000. 

Commonwealth & Southern Corp.— 
Construction plans for 1930 for entire 
system involve expenditures of between 
$75,000,000 and $80,000,000, according to 
B. C. Cobb chairman of the board. 


Crane Co.—Net sales for October were 
largest for any month in company’s his- 
tory and ten months’ sales ran consider- 
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ably ahead of last year. Orders are said 
to be coming in about as usual and fac- 
tory operations are running strong. 


duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Will acquire stock interest in the Ober- 
koks Chemical Co. in Berlin as result of 
an agreement between the two com- 
panies. 

Ford Motor Co.—Readjustments that 
must be made in preparation for next 
year’s production will bring about a 
shut-down of from ten days to two 
weeks in practically all Ford assembly 
plants throughout the country. Some of 
the plants already have closed, and 
others will follow suit as their stocks of 
materials are worked up. A shutdown 
will not be necessary in Detroit area, 
it was said, because workers could be 
shifted from one line of work to another. 
Raised wages of all workers. Mr. Ford 
said that increase would mean nearly 
$20,000,000 a year more for workers and 
would raise minimum wage basis to $7 
per day. 


Fox Film Corp.—Production schedule 
for current year is said to be far ahead 
of number of pictures completed last 
November and that there would be no 
let-down. 


Hartman Corp.—Stockholders took no 
action on proposed consolidation with 
Montgomery Ward & Co., thereby void- 
ing contract for merger. 

Hutto Engineering Co., Inc.—By a re- 
cent improvement in automatic control 
of its cylinder bore grinders, is said to 
have reduced grinding time from 214 
minutes per cylinder block to 15 seconds 
per cylinder block, from floor to floor. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—Declared quarterly dividend of $1.50, 
placing stock on annual basis of $6 
against $5 previously. Also declared 
stock dividend of 5 per cent. Both divi- 
dends are payable Jan. 10, 1930, to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 21, 1929. 


Johns-Manville Corp—W. R. Seigle, 
chairman, was quoted as stating sales 
and profits for 1929 would be best in 
company’s history. Good business was 
expected to continue for the remainder 
of year. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 5 per cent and regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents in cash, pay- 
able Feb. 15, 1930, to holders of record 
Jan. 24. 

National Biscuit Co.—Stockholders 
will be asked to approve change in par 
value of common from $25 to $10 and 
splitting issue 2/4 shares for one. It also 
is proposed to increase authorized capi- 
tal stock. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—Declared quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 on common, payable Jan. 2, 
1930, to holders of record Dec. 6, 1929. 
This places stock on $6 per annum basis, 
against $5 previously. 

Northern Pacific Railway—Will spend 
approximately $20,000,000 on improve- 
ments in 1930. 

Paramount Famous 


Lasky Corp.—Re-. 
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ceipts from domestic film rentals in first 
eight weeks of fourth quarter of 1929 
broke all records for any consecutive 
eight-week period and were 26 per cent 
ahead of like 1928 period. 


Pennsylvania Railroad.—W. W. Atter- 
yury, president, told President Hoover 
that Pennsylvania intended to carry for- 
ward its program of expending $100,- 
00,000 on capital improvements in 1930 
and that there would be no reduction 
in number of employees in any direction. 
Work on new tunnels and terminal facil- 
ities in Baltimore at cost of $22,000,000 
will be started early next Spring. 

Procter & Gamble Co.—Will construct 
new $5,000,000 manufacturing plant at 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Radio Corp. of America—Announced 
increase of 50 per cent in radio tele- 
graph business due to disruption of cable 
service. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Julius Rosen- 
wald said: “Our business is as good now 
as at any time this year. There are a 
few bad spots but no real slowing up. 
_.. 1 have nothing but optimism for 
next year.” Negotiations for merger 
with J. C. Penney Company are in 
progress. The J. C. Penney Company 
operates more than 1,200 stores and 
its business for this year has been esti- 
mated around $200,000,000. Its sales for 
1928 were nearly $177,000,000. Consoli- 
dation of the two concerns would result 
in blanketing the United States with a 
chain of more than 1,500 stores. In 
addition, both companies have extensive 
plans for future development. The com- 
bination would represent total assets of 
around $300,000,000, of which Sears- 
Roebuck would contribute about $215,- 
000,006 and J. C. Penney about $85,- 
000,000. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—In 1930 
plans to invest in excess of $63,700,000 
in new construction, additions and ex- 
tensions. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Patents re- 
lating to hydrogenation of coal and oil 
controlled by I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
this company for world outside of Ger- 
many will be taken over by a corpora- 
tion to be owned jointly by the parties. 
Standard Oil will assume the manage- 
ment of the corporation. Companies re- 
cently reached agreement for close co- 
operation in research and development 
of new products. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—Said to be 
planning . substantial enlargement of 
marketing organization through merger 
of White Oil & Refining Company with 
Standard’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
Magnolia Petroleum Corp. 


United Fruit Co.—Acquired assets and 
goodwill and business of Cuyamel Fruit 
Co. in consideration of 300,000 shares of 
United Fruit stock. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Production at ingot 
plants towards end of November was at 
70 per cent of capacity, against 75 per 
cent two weeks previously and 82 per 
cent a year ago. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
H. G. Herr, vice-president, was quoted 
as follows: “We are quite busy and will 
be next year. We have plenty of busi- 
ness on books and no cancellations. 
Everything looks to be in good shape.” 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—German sub- 
sidiary increased its capitalization by 
2,000,000 marks, bringing it to 3,500,000 
marks. 











The SIZE of a Lown 





| _fennereTs figures have lost 
their significance as a measurement of 
the importance of communities. Today, 
towns are valued not so much by the 
number of inhabitants they house, but 
rather by the productive power of the 
community as a whole. The productivity 
of a community is largely determined by 
the available power supply. 

On this basis, the 4,000 communities 
served by the Middle West Utilities Sys- 
tem may compete favorably with the large 
metropolitan centers, for these communi- 
ties today are equipped with improved 
transportation facilities and an ample and 
economical electric power supply. 

Interconnection of the electric gener- 
ating and transmitting equipment of this 
company provides a broad, ample supply 
of power for industrial, commercial and 
domestic use. On the firm base of this 
power supply the future growth and de- 
velopment of these communities is based. 


The strategic position of the small town 
in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, 
“America’s New Frontier,” 
which the Middle West Utilities Company 
(72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 
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Meeting a Real Test— 
Successfully 


A recent survey of the Investment 
Trust field discloses that a majority 
of the leading companies have 
weathered the storm in excellent | 
shape. 








Many of thane stocks are selling 
at bargain levels—in some in- 
stances below liquidating value. 


For full details read the current 
issue of 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST REVIEW 
Address Dept. F-15 for copy 
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60 BROAD ST.. NEW YORK 
Hanover 7500-5973 
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USE 


Your Head 


to think with 


Thousands of big men are big because 
they are able to free their minds for cree 
ative effort by leaving all the details to 
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which almost automatically keeps track . 
of facts, figures, appointments, everything- 
quickly classified for easy finding. Daily “‘Tick- 
ler” cards prevent 
Flexible forgetting. Plan 
the day’s work. A 
self-indexing diary. 
Character building. 
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Investment Trusts After 


the Panic 
By Arthur A. Winston 


good American companies are sell- 

ing “ex-imagination” and now that 
the first flush of the stock market panic 
has worn away, it is an excellent time to 
apply a little straightforward, honest think- 
ing to our American investment trusts. 

While the panic was on, all stocks were 
thrown overboard for what they would 
bring. Even many excellent investment 
trust stocks sold for prices far below their 
actual liquidating value. It would have 
been suicidal for the investment bankers 
sponsoring these trusts to try to maintain 
a semblance of a market when everyone 
was trying to sell. Therefore, now that 
the returns are coming in, we find that 
quite a few trust stocks were selling at 
bargain-counter prices with the manage- 
ment standing idly by, realizing that the 
backlog of securities and other assets were 
actually in excess of what the public was 
selling them for. 

For one thing, investment trusts have 
proven that in the main, they have some- 
thing—management—that the investor has 
not. For, while we read of the many 
tragedies of the individual investor, the in- 
vestment trusts which succumbed to the 
market were exceedingly few. We find 
that even though many trusts must have 
taken substantial losses, they were prac- 
tically all in a position to withstand the 
storm and come through it in at least a 
fair position to benefit from the subse- 
quent upward trend. 


Ne that the common stocks of our 
BS 


Many Theories Exploded 


ANY well-sounding investment theo- 

ries, formerly held by investment 
trust managers have been discarded for the 
present, including the well-worn one that 
this era is different, that standards for 
measuring values are different, that in- 
vesting is easy when you stick to common 
stocks, and many others. The trusts that 
have bought all of the low-yielding com- 
mon stocks and paid dividends out of 
realized profits will have to do a little 
more thinking and studying, for they now 
realize that trading profits are uncertain. 
The trend of investment trust portfolios 
over the next year will be towards a 
much more conservative policy. Profits, 
both realized and unrealized, will, whether 
present or not, play a much smaller part 
in the plans of the managers; on the other 
hand, interest and dividends from the se- 
curities in the portfolios will be the base 
upon which plans are made. 

One fact should not be overlooked. There 
were many investment trusts formed in 
this country which, despite any desire of 
the managers to operate conservatively, 
were forced to speculate in order to give 
the public the large earnings they wanted. 
The management of some trusts had to 
take long chances to make large profits 
in order to justify the premium the pub- 
lic was putting on its junior stocks. Others 
had to follow unwise practices in order to 
induce the profits-enthused public to pur- 
chase their investment trust offerings. As 
a result many were ill-prepared when the 
inevitable turning point came. 


But through all these troublous times 
the investment trust will pass successfully. 
Here and there, as in every line of busi- 
ness, will be found unsuccessful and in- 
efficient units. But on the whole, Ameri- 
can trusts will endure, and will weather 
successfully, as many panics, wars and de- 
pressions as their British cousins have in 
the last seventy years. 


More Regulation 


W E find that efforts are being made in 
different parts of the country to im- 
pose rules of one sort or another in order 
to regulate and keep track of investment 
trust activities. The latest move of this 
kind is in New Hampshire, where the 
State Insurance Commission has announced 
new rules for investment trusts. They 
must, hereafter report semi-annually, giv- 
ing a complete list of holdings, together 
with actual cost and market values. They 
must also supply a list of all transactions 
for the period, balance sheets, income and 
disbursements. 

A large New Hampshire trust has 
stated, however, that only trusts attempt- 
ing to sell securities in the state will need 
to supply this information, so that in 
effect it may only be another blue-sky law, 
such as is in effect in Massachusetts and 
other states. 


A Danger of Inter-Locking 


HE only investment trust to fail re- 

cently did not fail because of market 
conditions. The Bankers Capital Corpora- 
tion, whose failure, it is estimated, will 
cause investors to lose about $7,500,000, 
went into receivership because of certain 
unwise policies which could not be carried 
on forever. 

According to the testimony of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Bankers Capital Corporation, money re- 
ceived by the Corporation through the sale 
of its securities was used to make and 
maintain a market for the securities. As 
a result, large expenses were involved in 
the operations of affiliated companies. The 
auditors reported that, while dividends of 
$21 a share were paid in the first half 
vt 1929, such dividends were not actually 
earned but represented the unrealized profit 
arising from the sale of the company’s 
own stock to a subsidiary company. 

This disregard for ordinary good busi- 
ness and financial practice, is not a unique 
case. There are,several other investment 
trusts which manipulate the stocks of their 
subsidiary companies upward so that they 
can show good earnings. There is one 
trust which was reported to have bought 
a large portion of the equity stock of a 
subsidiary trust at $1 a share. It then 
manipulated this upward to $11 a share, 
although this was far in excess of its true 
value. In then determining its own assets, 
it considered these subsidiary holdings as 
worth $11 a share and was able to report 
more than excellent earnings. 

It is operations such as these that are 
dangerous, for they are merely pyramids 
built on very shaky foundations. The in- 
vestor should carefully consider them be- 
fore investing. 
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B. C. Forbes Discusses 


Business and Securities 
(Continued from page 11) 
ing up construction and other work, 
Forzes had sent requests for definite facts 
and figures to these very people. Complete 
returns have not yet been received, but it 
is worth presenting here some of the more 


notable corporate capital expenditures 
planned for 1930: 


UTILITIES 
Pe MIRON os oaoe oaks acaiae $700,000,000 
El. Bond & Share cas........ 241,000,000 
Insull properties ............ 200,000,000 
Cities Service group........ 150,000,000 
Consolidated Gas Co......... 100,000,000 
North Am. System.......... 100,000,000 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 80,000,000 
New York Edison.......... 75,000,000 
se | ee 70,000,000 
Standard Gas & Electric..... 64,000,000 
Utilities Power & Light..... 60,000,000 
Am. Gas & Electric......... 50,000,000 
Am. Pr. & Lt. group........ 45,200,000 
New England Pr. Assn...... 42,000,000 
Natl Pr. & Lt. group....... 41,900,000 
Public Service of N. J...... 41,000,000 
United Gas Improvement.... 41,000,000 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 40,000,000 
Boston Edison Co........... 40,000,000 
EL Pr & Lt. eroup:.:....... 38,300,000 
Columbia Gas & El.......... 28,000,000 
Southern Calif. Edison...... 23,600,000 
Niagara Hudson Power..... 20,000,000 
Am. Water Works & El. Co. 15,000,000 
Milwaukee El. Co...... i ig 10,000,000 
Cons. Gas El. Lt. Pr. Balt. .. 7,750,000 
INDUSTRIALS 
LF SRO, i rickie cd cs cieersatstacts $75,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 65,000,000 
Admamn (es. o..es. ocak és 50,000,000 
Stone & Webster........... 40,000,000 
du Pont de Nemours........ 25,000,000 
International Paper ......... 25,000,000 
Gt. Lakes Steel Corp........ 25,000,000 
Dotter S. S. Tints... ....60.5 18,000,000 
diigo: ,000,000 
Am. Smelting & Ref......... 12,000,000 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 12,000,000 
CSE Se ae 10,000,000 
Pitts. Plate Glass; .......... 000,000 
WUMNTODI PORE 668i. 4.25 7,000,000 
Kennecott Copper .......... 5,000,000 
Sears, Roebuck ............ 5,000,000 
B. F. Goodrich ............. 4,000,000 
Auburn Automobile ......... 3,500,000 
RAILROADS 
Pennsylvania ............... $200,000,000 
New York Cettral.............. 75,000,000 
Chic. & Northwestern....... 70,000,000 
SS eer 60,000,000 
Rock Island Lines .......... 59,000,000 
Southern Pacific ........... 50,000,000 
od. ee rece 50,000,000 
wre canins add edaxees 30,000,000 
Ce 25,000,000 
Northern Pacific ........... 25,000,000 
Chic. Mil. St. Paul & Pac... 23,000,000 
Norfolk & Western......... 15,000,000 
eth 0S 5a 6/4 0164s 10,000,000 
Boston & Maine............ 9,000,000 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas ......... 7,000,000 


Altogether, constructive forces rather 
than destructive forces have come 
promptly to the front following this fi- 
nancial upheaval, a fact which encour- 
ages the hope that the aftermath of the 
speculative tragedy will not prove very 
serious. This much can be said: 

So far, so good. 





In response to numerous inquiries, 
the writer is prepared to send to any- 
one requesting it, a list of stocks he 
personally selected for purchase dur- 
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>> Judgment in Selection 


of credits by the commercial banker is made only 
after careful investigation of the financial condition 
of the borrower—past record—ability to operate 
profitably under difficult conditions—position in 
the trade—and last but not least, the moral char- 
acter of the borrower whether corporation or indi- 
vidual ... These factors properly averaged make 
successful commercial banking. 


A A A 


The United Investment Assurance System takes 
meticulous care in balancing all these factors be- 
fore judgment in selection is made of securities 
purchased for its portfolios. 


A A a 


Investment values, like water, eventually seek their 
own level. The September peak of stock prices was 
out of line of real values. The November low level 
was again out of line of the intrinsic and earning 
value of many properties. 


A a A 


Proper selection of these values makes for progres- 
sive Investment Banking. 


A A A 


United Investment Assurance System Units 
. Series A @ AA to yield 6.40 


United Investment Assurance System Units 
Series B_ to yield 5.66 


Founders Securities Trust 
Pfd. AA Shares to yield 7.27 


Send for booklet ‘Is It Impossible?’ 


Founders Securities Trust 


Fiscal Agents 
National Union Bank Building ... Boston 














ing the panic. 
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To Avoid Costly 
Market Blunders 


The costly market blunders of the past 
six months were due mostly to failure to 
appraise stock values on the basis of 
present or immediate EARNING POWER. 
Perhaps you want information on some of 
the following companies: 


Cosden Oil Un. Carb. & Carben 
Bendix Aviation Curtiss-Wright - 
U.S. Steel Lehigh Port. Cem. 


Bur’ghs Add. Mach. U.S. Freight Co. 
American Can Am. Superpower 
Freeport Texas U. S. Leather 
Brooklyn Union Gas _ Stand. Oil of Ind, 
Genl. Am. Tank Car U.S. Smelt. & Ref. 
P. Lorillard Electric Bond & Sh. 
Cities Service Insp. Con. Copper 
Copper & Oil stocks Prairie Pipe Line 
Check any four reports on above you 
want FREE with trial subscription offer 
below to NEW subscribers only: 

% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues $1 
(Includes 4 reports checked above, and 
Table of 590 Earnings Reports in Novem- 
ber Corporation Earnings just published.) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Publishea DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-6, New York City 
SLeeeeees 














erences emer 0 et 


BOOKLET— 
“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-3 


—~ 








bea 
oe 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
| MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 















THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Diwision of the 
AIxxaANDER HamiiTon 
Dept. 103, 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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News of the Motor World 


Prospects for 1930—Resumption of Production on a Large 
Scale Looked for in Near Future 


By Walter Boynton 


OT unnaturally, what the auto- 
N motive industry is likely to do in 
1930 forms a lasting topic of con- 
versation whenever the state of the na- 
tion is discussed. It is being recalled 
that after the industrial shrinkage in 
1921 the industry led all others in re- 
covery and return to normalcy, and it 
is being general'y predicted that the 
same course will be followed in 1930. 
Alvan Macauley, president of Packard 
and of the National Automotive Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has noted that the 
industry has always experienced a period 
of inflation ahead of any general indus- 
trial inflation and that it has never yet 
declined in proportion with other busi- 
nesses in periods of depression. “No 
stock market shake-up,” says the Cham- 
ber head, “can do more than retard only 
temporarily the onward march of the 
motor car.” 

Review of the industrial and business 
situation in Detroit at this writing gives 
assurance that the hub of the auto- 
motive industry is continuing to revolve 
and to progress. Present recession in 
output was anticipated and had been 
provided for in plans and programs made 
before the smash in Wall Street. In 
many ways, 1929 will go down into his- 
tory as a most unusual year, partially 
because automotive output was even 
more unbalanced than has been usual. 
Overproduction was general for the first 
three quarters and sharp recession in 
the last quarter followed as a matter 
of course. 

The 1930 volume of production, a sub- 
ject of constant discussion, is seen as 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
5,000,000 units in North America—larger 
than has been thought possible by many 
who have let individual conditions in- 
fluence their judgment of the picture as 
a whole. 


Look for Increasing Activity 


ic oes in December, there is every 
indication of significant resumption 
of automotive production on a large 
scale. Work will be rushed to capitalize 
on the renewed buying interest which 
is certain to follow the showing of the 
new lines at New York. Practically every 
plant in the Detroit metropolitan dis- 
trict will join in the movement and this 
will be shared by important industrial 
points like Flint, Pontiac and Lansing, 


to say nothing of the Michigan towns 
whose prosperity is tied to that of the 
automotive industry as a whole. 

The Hoover conferences have had a 
refreshing effect on the makers of motor 
vehicles, the great majority of whom are 
proceeding actively with 1930 plans. A 
development of first importance is that 
some of the most important factories 
will operate on a new basis, so far as 
the distributor and the dealer are con- 
cerned. Programs ready for operation 
in the immediate future will base output 
more nearly on dealer demand than has 
ever been the case. Obviously, the deal- 
er’s word as to how many cars he is 
willing to se'l cannot be taken as final 
by the factory, but the iron-clad quota 
will not be used as the only yardstick 
with which to measure prospective sales 
from period to period. If the seasoned 
dealer makes requisition for cars of a 
certain type and in a certain quantity 
and for those only, the factory will un- 
dertake to meet his desires. Under 
modern conditions of manufacture, pro- 
duction programs can be changed on 
short notice to meet the demand of the 
moment—or the month. 

Dealer mortality is seen as high, from 
now on until the Spring, but those who 
survive will be the pick of the mer- 
chandisers. Present conditions wil! force 
all but the very fittest out of the picture. 
Dealers are seen as being forced to em- 
phasize as never before their merchan- 
dising ability, not only of new and used 
vehicles, but of such essentials as serv- 
ice. The customer must be pleased— 
and he knows it. Signs of increasing 
courtesy and evidence of a desire to 
please the cash customer are noted, from 
oil station and tire repair shop to deal- 
er’s salesroom. The sales managers are 
driving this policy home and they will 
keep on driving it. 


Planning Elastic Schedules 


LOSING down of some factories 

for annual inventory-taking and 
plant rearrangement for the 1930 output 
and general recession in output of the 
1929 lines have been hailed with loud 
and sincere cheers by the majority of 
the dealers. By the end of the year 
they seem to feel that their stocks will 
have been reduced, from floor and from 
lot, to more nearly comfortable sizes. In 
1930, some of them are inclined to be- 
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lieve that the millennium will be at hand, 
since factory plans in some cases, at 
least, include stocking the dealer only 
with enough cars to represent the line 
adequately. Elastic production schedules 
and rapid-fire delivery adjustments are 
promised, here and there, for the relief 
of the dealer. 

Naturally, the dea'ter is not in the 
same position as the ultimate buyer. He 
may not, like the latter, exercise his 
choice of whether to buy or not to buy. 
If he does, he may expect that his fran- 
chise will be suddenly stopped. But 
what does exist in his favor is a widely 
evidenced disposition on the part of the 
motor vehicle manufacturer to give him 
a voice in setting production figures. 


Production 


| pagensin anger output in the first 
ten months of the year shows a total 
of 5,233,659 units, of which 4,540,357 were 
passenger cars. This is a gain of 1,366,- 
156 units over the corresponding output 
n 1928, when the production was 3,867,- 
303 units, of which 3,399,425 were pas- 
senger cars. October, 1929, production 
was 379,942 units, of which 320,327 were 
pasenger cars; October, 1928, output 
totaled 397,284 units, of which 339,487 
were passenger cars. 

Chevrolet reports the manufacture of 
1,275,778 units in the first ten months of 
the year. ‘This is more cars and trucks 
than Chevrolet has ever built in any 
previous entire year and is nearly five 
times as many Sixes as any other manu- 
facturer has ever produced in twelve 
months. October production by Chev- 
rolet was 85,915 units, compared with 
65,052 for October a year ago. And at 
this writing, the various p!ants of the 
company were working on the largest 
November output schedule ever under- 
taken by the organization. 

Cadillac Motor Car Company has 
opened a permanent Salon for the dis- 
play of Fisher and Fleetwood bodies in 
the General Motors Building, Detroit. 
This undertaking is one of two per- 
manent and two seasonal fine car dis- 
plays opened by the Fleetwood division 
of General Motors in this country. There 
is a permanent Salon in New York and 
there are Winter displays at Miami and 
at West Palm Beach. The Detroit ex- 
hibit is handsomely mounted and at- 
tractive in the extreme. Fleetwood was 
acquired by General Motors in 1925. 


Plans for Motor Shows 


Advance notices of the New York 
Show indicate unmistakably that the ex- 
hibit will establish new standards. The 
only complaint heard from exhibitors 
is that the available show space is in- 
sufficient to permit them to make a full 
display of the 1930 lines, which in a 
number of important cases are made up 
of a greater number of individual mod- 
els than in 1929. A supplementary list 
of 53 exhibits in the parts and acces- 
sories sections of the shows at both 
New York and Chicago has been an- 
nounced by the management. These are 
in addition to showings by more than 
100 members of the Motor and Equip- 
ment Association. Practically all avail- 
able space at the Grand Central Palace 
has been allotted to accessories exhibits 
and there is only a very limited amount 
of space still available to exhibitors in 
this group at Chicago. 
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Associated Gas and Electric System 


Year 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929** 


*Before depreciation 


ANNUAL 
Gross 


$45,306,256 
48,665,705 
51,859,314 
58,197,724 
62,012,086 
67,905,520 
75,178,988 
81,228,130 
86,426,779 
95,830,043 


EARNINGS 
Net* 


$13,372,282 
16,203,513 
19,176,834 
22,692,146 
25,084,752 
29,514,291 
33,473,858 
37,767,547 
40,627,764 
47,159,056 


**12 months ended September 30 


HE substantial year to year gain in earnings 

of the same properties for the entire period 

are evidence of sound growth and indicate the 
remarkable stability of a diversified gas and 
electric system. 
We invite inquiry regarding the following 
investments: 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Class A Stock 


General Gas and Electric Corporation 
Class A Common 

Associated Gas and Electric Company 
$5.00 Preferred Stock 

Associated Gas and Electric Company 
6% Convertible Debentures 

Associated Gas and Electric Company 

544% Investment Certificates due 1938 


Public Utility Investing Corporation 


61 Broadway 





New York City 

















Dpoyvou Know 


HOW BANKS OF SMALLER COM- 


MUNITIES COMPARE 


YORK CITY BANKS? 
Write for BTI 


Guttag Bros. 


95 Broad St., New York 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 





WITH NEW 











Securities 
orporation 


ELOY CAPITAL $5,000,000 














EADERS of 





Investors’ Inquiries 


may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





“Forbes” 


Letters 











CINCINNATI 


Time Recorders 
and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
ganizations. More than 50 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities. 





The Cincinnati 


Giactensts, Telechron Time Recorder Co. 
ems are en- 

tirely automatic. Plug Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 
into any A.C. socket. Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohio 


This advertisement yo regularly in lead- 
ing magazines to keep the name of this 
Company before you. Write for information. 
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WHERE 


Qualityis High 
and 
Rates are Low 


The Lexington—New 
York’s newest hotel—is 
not only distinguished for 
the luxury of its modern 
appointments and the ex- 
tremely reasonable rates, 
but also for the quality of 
its Cuisine. 


‘Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing in the Silver Grill. 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Minute Men. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirror door. 
341 rooms with double beds, $ 4 
1 person. ° ° ° ° 

These same 341 rooms for two $ 5 
persons . ; s : ‘ 

229 rooms with twin beds $ é 
Either one or two persons 

231 rooms with twin beds $ 7 
Either one or two persons 

Transientor permanentaccommodations 









Club breakfast . : « 75¢ 


Special luncheon . . $1.00 
Table d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 
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Business Ideals Challenged 


Our BusINeESs CliviizaTion. Some 
Aspects of American Culture. By James 
Truslow Adams. (New York, A. & C. 
Boni. $3.15 postpaid.) 

Here is a serious challenge to the ideals 
of American business. Professor Adams 
is an expert observer and a trained his- 
torian. He feels that the business ideal 
is obliterating all other values in Ameri- 
ca and that all other classes are coming 
to resemble the business type. He argues 
that the logical result of this will be to 
deprive the business man of those cultural 
values which now enable him to preserve 
a more fully rounded personality than that 
of. the academic and cultured individual. 
His arguments are strong and striking. 
“In a word,” the author demands, “can 
a great civilization be built up or main- 
tained upon the philosophy of the counting 
house and the sole basic idea of a profit?” 
This is no “white collar” complaint. It 
is logical and requires analysis and argu- 
ment. The numerous business men in 
America who have the imagination and 
the courage to look beyond the day’s work 
into the future of America will find “Our 
Business Civilization” tough, but necessary, 
reading. 


In Defense of Speculation 

A History oF FINANCIAL SPECULATION. 
By R. H. Mottram. (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.15 postpaid) 


Although Mr. Mottram is better known 
as a novelist, he has spent the greater part 
of his life at work in a British bank. 
His history of financial speculation is based 
primarily on British and European experi- 
ence, with only passing reference to Amer- 
ican practice. On the whole he finds that 
speculation, which he defines as “dealing 
in fluctuating values,” is a necessary and 
justifiable feature of economic life. His 
conclusion is that 

“Speculative habit, rightly used and nec- 
essarily controlled, may do much, but only 
on condition that there can be created for 
its direction a body of intelligence and 
initiative that can put it adequately at the 
service of those humble laborious classes 
upon whose consent and cooperation it, 
and the very daily existence of civilized 
States, depend.” 

His book is a very useful corrective to 
loose thinking about the function of specu- 
lation in industrial society. It is also a 
valuable and compact account of the most 
misunderstood phase of financial life. 


Railroad Romance 


THE ROMANCE OF THE Rats. By Agnes 
C. Laut. (New York, McBride’s. $7.65 
postpaid. ) 

For the many business men who ap- 
preciate the tremendous part played by 
rail transportation in our national his- 
tory, together with the titanic figures it 
has produced—the Hills, Vanderbilts, 
Goulds and Harrimans—this book is an 
admirable presentation of a subject which 
has been too much ignored. Miss Laut’s 








book coincides with the centenary of rail 
transportation in the United States. It is 
well illustrated, attractively printed and 
will reward the reader who grasps the 
romantic side of business life. 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


ANDREW W. MELLon. The Man and His 
Work. By Philip H. Love. (Baltimore, 
F. Heath Coggins & Co. $3.65 post- 
paid.) . 

This brief account of the life of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury and of 
the great work he has accomplished in 
restoring order to our national finances 
after the war will be appreciated by the 
many who have regretted that no adequate 
account of Mr. Mellon’s life and work 
exists. Mr. Love has compressed the es- 
sential facts into a brief but thorough ac- 
count of the man who has been described 
as “the greatest Secretary of the Treas- 
ury since Alexander Hamilton.” 


The Small Town 


SMALL Towns. An Estimate of Their 
Trade and Culture. By Walter Burr. 
(New York, Macmillan’s. $2.65 post- 
paid.) 

The author of this timely study of the 
business and human side of “small town” 
life has spent fifteen years on his subject. 
There are 100,000 small towns in Amer- 
ica. This book is calculated to give the 
business man an insight into their habits 
of trade and ways of thinking. 


Investment Banking 


INVESTMENT BANKING. By H. Parker 
Willis and Jules I. Bogen. (New York, 
Harper's. $5.15 postpaid.) 


This pioneer study of investment bank- 
ing is the work of the editor and financial 
editor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. It has. been chosen by the Busi- 
ness Book League as the outstanding busi- 
ness book of the month. It is thorough in 
workmanship, broad in its point of view 
and is recommended as a manual for 
bankers, bank executives and_ security 
salesmen. Coming at a time when indus- 
trial securities marketing must carefully 
reconsider previous standards, it will be 
particularly useful in building up on a 
sound basis the, renewed confidence in the 
fundamental stability and prosperity of 
American business which is the redeem- 
ing feature of the recent decline in se- 
curity prices. 


Sales Taxes 


GENERAL SALES OR TURNOVER TAXATION. 
(National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York.) 


This is one of a series of studies deal- 
ing with taxation in the United States. It 
examines the economic and social effects 
of this type of taxation and gives a de- 
tailed presentation of the experience of 
sixteen foreign countries, as well as the 


United States, with various forms of sales 
taxation. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story published 
in each issue and presents a Forbes book for 
each story used. 


Knew How He Felt 

A middle aged man wasn’t feeling very 
well so he called on the family doctor to 
have his ailment diagnosed. The doctor 
gave the man a thorough examination and 
came to the conclusion that his ailment 
was rheumatism. The patient exclaimed, 
“What, rheumatism, at forty-five years of 
age?” 

The suffering man left the doctor’s office 
in a rather despondent mood, and on 
returning to his office met a friend who 
asked, “What’s the matter, you look out 
of sorts to-day?” The man replied, “You 
would look this way too if you had rheu- 
matism at 45.” His friend remarked rather 
hastily, “That’s nothing, I had Internal 
Combustion at 65.”—$5 prize to R. F. 
Wittgraf, Minneapolis, Minn. 

*x* * * 


Couldn’t Raise the Increase 


When Dr. Warren Akin Smart, of 
Emory University, Atlanta, began as a 
young Methodist pastor he was sent to a 
small town church where the work was 
very hard and where the pastor had to do 
nearly everything that was done. The 
salary was $1,500. 

When he returned from the annual con- 
ference where he was appointed to the 
church for a second year, Dr. Smart was 
escorted before the board of stewards and 
informed that in appreciation of his work 
the board had increased his salary from 
$1,500 to $2,000. 

A pained look came across the doctor’s 
face. “Brethren,” he said, “I’m sorry you 
did this. I had such an awfully hard time 
collecting the $1,500 that I don’t believe 
I'll ever be able to collect $2,000.”—Prize 
of Forses book to W. P. Bloodworth, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

* ok Ok 


Why the Deal Fell Through 


Just prior to the recent stock crash, the 
use of negotiable paper in connection with 
instalment buying had almost reached the 
ridiculous stage. The point is best illus- 
trated by the story of the Charleston capi- 
talist who went to Cincinnati to purchase a 


steambeat. 


“Did you buy the boat?” he was asked 


upon his return home. 


“No,” was the reply, “we couldn’t get 
together on the price. I offered him $50,- 


000, but he held out for $50,200.” 


“What! You let two hundred dollars 
stand in the way of completing a deal of 


this size?” 


‘ “Why, yes,” was the astounding reply. 
You see, he wanted the two hundred in 
cash.”—Prize of Forses book to C. Lively, 


Weston, W. Va. 





Those wishing contributions returned will 
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ARMOUR anp COMPANY 


Tue Board of Directors of 
Armour and Company met 
on Nov. 15th, and declared 
the following dividends: 
ARMOUR anp COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Jan. 1, 
1930, to stockholders of record 
Dec. 10, 1929. 
ARMOUR anp COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
| the preferred stock, payable Jan. 1, 





1930, to stockholders of record 
Dec. 10, 1929. 


E. L. Latumrer 

















Dividend 
No. 20 


C5 November 
> 29,1929 


The Board of Directors of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation have this 
day declared a dividend of ‘Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) per share on the 
common stock, payable January 15, 
1930 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, December 31, 
1929. The stock transfer books do 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 
D. J. Goldsmith, Secretary. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 
Corporation 
Manufacturers and distributors of paper 
and paper products. 


General Offices 
534 Battery Street San Francisco, Calif. 























Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 19 

‘The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 

share on the Preferred Stock of the Electric 

Power & Light Corporation has been declared 

for payment on January 2, 1930, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business December 10, 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





American Cyanamid Company 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 27 
The dividend of 40c per share upon the out- 
standing shares of Class “fA” and Class “B”’ 
Common Stocks of this Company, for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1929, will be paid Januzry 
2, 1930, to stockholders of record at tthe close of 
business on December 14, 1929. 
This dividend will be disbursed by our Transfer 
Agent, The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, 11 Broad St., New York City, to which 
Company communications concerning the divi- 
dends should be addressed. 
R. C. GAUGLER, Treasurer. 





National Power & Light Company 
$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 
The regular juarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the $7 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared 
for payment January 2, 1930, to holders of 
record of $7 Preferred Stock at the close of 
business December 10, 


Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 176 


Dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on January 1, 1980, to stockholders of record, 
December 10, 1929, as shown on the books of the 


pany. 
On account of Annual Meeting, stock transfer 
books will be closed from December 11, 1929 to 
January 9, 1980, both inclusive, 


U.S.Yards, Chicago. C. A. PEACOCK, Sec’y 





The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
50 Church Street New York City 
November 21, 1929. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
marterly dividend of 134% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation payable January 1, 
1930 to stockholders of record December 16, 
1929. 


Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corpora- 
tion issued for fractional shares of Preferred 
Stock after the close of business December 16, 


1929, there shall be paid said quarterly dividend 


to the holders of such shares of First Pre- 
ferred Stock and _ said scrip certificates, upon 
the full shares of Preferred Stock issuable to 
them on such surrender and exchange together 
with dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per 
annum for the period from July 20, 1923, to 
uly 1, 1925; at the rate of 6% per annum from 
uly 1, 1926 to = 1, 1927, and at the rate of 

rom July 1, 1927 to October 1, 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


Q.Cf- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 123 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 109 

There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share 
on the Common Stock without par value, of 
this Company, payable Wednesday, January 1, 
1930, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Monday, December 16, 1929. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, December 2, 1929. 


% per annum 
1929, 








LEHIGH VALLEY COAL, SALES CO. 
New York, Nov. 21, 1929. 

The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of Ninety Cents per share, payable Dec. 31, 
1929, to those stockholders of the company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of stock, 
registered on the company’s books at the close 
of business, Dec. 12, 1929. Transfer books will 

be closed from Dec. 12 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 
New York, Nov. 21, 1929. 


The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Corporation have declared a dividend of 
Seventy-Five Cents per share, payable Jan. 2, 
1930, to those stockholders of the oman who 
are holders of full-share certificates pre- 
ferred stock, registered on the Company’s books 
at the close of business, Dec. 12, 1929 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 

Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $.75 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock, Series A, of 
American Power .& Light Company have been 
declared for payment January 2, 1930, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business De- 








A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


cember 14, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











blease enclose stamped addressed envelope. 





Executives: 


Study FORBES for Executive Employ- 
ment Opportunities 














Exeeulive Personne 


Advertising Rates are $20.00 per column inch. ” 
No adwertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 


FORBES for December 15, 1929 


Vervice 


Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 
We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 
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Wanted— 


EDUCATIONAL 
SALES DIRECTORS 


—by institution offering exceptional home 


study courses in Accountancy by a thor- 
oughly tested Plan that is a new de- 


parture from the usual stereotyped 
methods of business and professional 
Students receive personal 


training. _ ; 
coaching in Accounting theory and prac- 


tice by local professional accountants. 
Applicants must have organization and 


sales ability, be able to contact account- 
ants and 


of professional accountants now function- 


ing. Unusual opportunity for high grade 
men to make permanent and profitable 


connection in one of the greatest move- 
ments today. 


Give complete experience, age, religion 


M-145, 
Forbes, New York. 


and references. 


‘ _industrial leaders within 
limited territory. National organization 





REAL ESTATE EXECUTIVE 





York. 





N officer in large chain store corporation and operating head of its 
real estate department is seeking wider opportunity. 


He has nationally selected retail store locations, and supervised the 
leases to completion. He is an expert negotiator and has wide knowledge 
of real estate, both business and residential. 


At the age of 38, he has acquired a broad experience and has an im- 
pressive record of success. Testimonials as to his ability, character and 
absolute integrity are of the very highest grade. M-128, Forbes, New 


























Let Me Assume Your 
Responsibilities 


A business executive at present employed 
seeks a change wherein he can find a 
greater opportunity. Has had a well 
rounded business. career, including sales, 
advertising management, production and 
finance. Possibly there is a one-man 
organization wherein the principal is 
in need of an able assistant. The ex- 
perience of the advertiser would qualify 
him for this position. M-136, Forbes, 


Chicago. 


petent Sales Force? 


Due to a consolidation he is now available. 


DO YOU NEED A SALES EXECUTIVE ? 


A man who has successfully demonstrated that he can direct, sell, and build up a com- 


This man has an engineering training and is thoroughly grounded in Business Admin- 
istration. His past experience has covered sales and executive Management, Production, 
and Purchasing, for a nationally sold product. 

He is thoroughly familiar with national selling to Public Utilities, Industrials, Jobbing 
and Retail Trade. Age, 39, M-126, Forbes, New York. 

















BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE 


A RE you interested in the lucrative 
British market for your products? Scotsman with several years’ American 
experience in Factory and Sales management is desirous of becoming asso- 
ciated with an organization as British representative. Recently made a 
personal sales survey in Great Britain in various lines of industry which 
proved conclusively that it is essential to be a native to know how to 
approach and sell the British manufacturer. M-132, Forbes, New York. 




















Available 
YOUNG SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


who is intelligently ambitious and 
aggressive. At the age of 31, this man 
has acquired a broad understanding of 
all phases of business management. He 
wants a difficult task and has unlimited 
confidence in his ability to successfully 
handle anything he undertakes. Now 
employed as a Sales Executive at a salary 
of $9,000 a year, but where further 
progress is limited. Opportunity is his 
primary concern, and a connection with 
a financially strong manufacturer or 
public utility company is preferred. 
M-140, Forbes, Chicago. 








NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVE 


An Executive with a background of successful ex- 
perience in factory management, production, purchas- 


in any major executive capacity would. be recognized. 
Capable of assuming large responsibility and fully 
able to act on own initiative. 


M-134 FORBES NEW YORK 





ing and eales is desirous of associating with an} 
organization where the opportunity to prove ability 











EXECUTIVE 


With 15 years’ experience as Treasurer, 
President and Secretary of two prominent 
radio manufacturing companies is desir- 
ous of connecting with an organization 
which can _ utilize his experience in 
finance, production, sales and advertising. 
Successful record with past connections. 
Willing to consider out of town proposi- 


tion. 41 years old. M-150, Forbes, New 
York. 


Es 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
(PACIFIC COAST) 


Executive with fifteen years diversified business 
experience including manufacturing, sales and 
finance. For six years Secretary and Treasurer 
of a commercial finance company. Desire con- 
nection in an executive capacity, with sales divi- 
sion or factory branch on Pacific coast. Experi- 
enced business manager, conservative, pleasing 
personality, successful record. Now living in 





Los Angeles. M-127, Forbes, New York. 





Production or Advertising Manager 





Young woman, thoroughly experienced in mechanics 
of advertising and printing and all its ramifications, 
wishes to make change. Well versed in the buying 
of printing, paper, stock, etc., in large quantities. 
Executive ability—Producer. Salary $3,600 a year. 
M-129, Forbes, New York. . 
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Sales Manager or Factory 
Representative 


Man with broad and practical experience 
in sales, manufacturing and accounting. 
Possesses a complete knowledge of general 
business. Seeks connection with head- 
quarters preferably in Chicago. M-137, 
Forbes, Chicago. 


Available 
GENERAL MANAGER—SALES MANAGER 
OR BRANCH MANAGER 


Twenty-two years’ successfui sales experience. Presi- 
dent of my own Company, also General Manager of 
Half Million Corporation and assisted in the market- 
irg of Thres National Sellers. Capable of handling 
Finances, sales, salesmen, etc. Own my home and 
live in St. Louis. M-130, Forbes, Chicago. 





Sales Manager 


After twe years’ national advertising experience 
on newspaper and five years in pioneer stages of 
specialty industry where unusual distribution and 
sales problems have given unusual experience, I am 
seeking inspiring association with broad gauge exec- 
utives in some prosperous business where my ability 
may bs cashed in on constructively and mutually. 
Am ‘thirty-one, married. M-133, Forbes, Chicago. 

















Available—EXECUTIVE 


An unusual opportunity is offered to a firm re- 
quiring new management or sales management to 
secure the services of a man who has a fine train- 
ing in finsnce, production, accounting and sales. 
He has constructive imagination and energy. Can 
inspire a sales force to produce favorable results. 
A graduate Electrical and Mechanica! Engineer. 
American Christian. Yearly income past seven years 
in five figures. M.-134, Forbes, New York 











OPPORTUNITY for the right organization 
to employ a contact man. He is thirty- 
nine, married, and free to go wherever 
necessary. Would nof object to a forergn 
assignment. He is now a District Manager 
for leading manufacturer, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. M-135 Forbes, 
Chicago. 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION SERVICE 


Advertising rates: One page $500; one-half page $250; ali other space basis $2U per column wnch—minimum space two 
inches with multiples of one inch only—R. S. Harnsberger, director. 











For Sale 
A MODERN PLANT 





In growing section of Akron, Ohio 
8% acres 


74,000 sq. ft.; one story, fireproof 
building, high ceilings, concrete 
floors, excellent light, R. R. Sid- 
ing and loading platform. De- 
tached office building with five 
room apartment above. 


Technical Service Company 
Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK 
Fitzroy 6472 














Fully E.quipped 
Coffee Roasting 
Plant 


For Sale—Thoroughly organized and 
can be operated under present manage- 
ment. Offers excellent opportunity, and 
is located in one of the best markets, 
and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. Doing good business. Address 








FOR SAL E-—Huntington, W. Va. Splendid labor and 
shipping (water & rail) facilities; natural gas, cheap fuel. 

000 sq. ft. in main plant, 50,000 sq. ft. in storage bldgs.; 9 
acres. Railroad Siding; Power Plant; Sprinklered. 


Gaillard Realty Co., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 

















FIREPROOF FACTORY SPACE 
Units 5,000 to 100,000 Sq. Ft. 


The most convenient factory group 
to downtown Manhattan. Priced to 
attract manufacturing. 


Modern Buildings 100% Sprinklered 

Railroad Siding Live Steam 
GAIR REALTY CORP. 

80 Washington Street Cumberland 5505 


Brooklyn, New York 
(Brokers Protected) 

















Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


FORBES’ INDUSTRIAL LOCATION SERVICE is more than a 
mere advertising medium. The broad and varied experiences of the 
Director are available to help guide and assist in the problems of the 
buyer and the seller. He will also act in a confidential capacity when 
a But NOT as a broker. You are invited to communicate 
with him. 
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OMMUNITIES desiring new ation officers or city officials. 
industries are requested to Industrial Executives wishing to 
file their industrial report with procure definite information 


Industrial Location Service industrial ad- 


dustrial execu - FORBES MAGAZINE vantages of 
; : 120 Fifth Avenue New York City 1 
tives requesting communities 
information on industrial oppor- will save time and trouble by ask- 
tunities. Blank forms will be ing for FORBES reports on va- 
supplied on application of associ- cant factories. 


regarding the 








all 
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GOOD WILL WELL GROUNDED 


The good will of the public and of dealers 


demands more than a meritorious product, if 











it is to thrive permanently. 





Since good will is an intangible quality, it re- 
quires more than forges and foundries, more 
than motors and money, to create and foster 
it. It is not of the head and hand of men, but 
of the heart. And it is the final measure of 
the success of every commercial enterprise. 





Increased good will for Durant products was 
assured by the character of the men who 
control Durant’s engineering, manufactur- 
ing, merchandising and financial activities. 





DURANT MOTORS, INC., DETROIT, U. S. A. 
FACTORIES—LANSING, MICH., OAKLAND, CAL., LEASIDE, ONT. 


Nation-wide radio program every Sunday at 7 p.m. (Eastern Time) from the following stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WJAR, WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, WFI, WRC, WGY, WGR, 
ir hi WCAE, WW], WSAI, WLS, KSD, WOC, WHO, WDAF, WFJC, WTMJ, WEBC, WRVA, WPTF, WBT, 
WIJAX, WIOD, WHAS, WSM, WMC, WSB, WSMB, KVOO, WKY, WFAA, WBAP, KPRC, WOAI, KOA. 


DURANT 
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-Are You 


GEARED TO 
MODERN 
CONDITIONS 


9 


T ISN’T so long ago that “at once 
I delivery” was a novelty. It sud- 
denly bloomed as a strong selling 
argument in trade-paper advertising. 
For a time it overshadowed the regu- 
lar cash-register points about the 
goods. Even price was subordinated 


to the new service feature. 


But you don’t see it any more— 
because every merchant now takes it 
for granted that delivery will be imme- 
diate. And if he finds otherwise, an- 
other house gets the business. 


This revolution in merchandising 
has set America’s keenest industrial 
leaders to searching out strategic lo- 
cations for factory branches in each 
major market. And in the South 
more choose Atlanta than any other 
city. 

For Atlanta is Distribution City 
to the South. By road, by rail, by air, 
you can route men and merchandise 


to the whole rich Southern territory 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 


to | 
TA 
{ 




















from here more effectively than trom 
any other point. Goods warehoused 
in Atlanta are within overnight ride 


of eighteen million prosperous people. 


It is a logical step from factory 
branch to branch factory. And the 
Atlanta Industrial Area is dotted 
with plants that have grown out of 
sales-offices. Improved service to the 
Southern trade brought such in- 
creases in volume that manufacturing 
here was justified, amply justified. 
Investigation proved that the funda- 
mental economies of the location in- 
creased profits on goods made here. 

Engineers, digging deep, found 
willing, intelligent Anglo-Saxon 
workers a big economy factor,—their 
efficiency a major contribution to 
better conditions. They found low 


taxes, plentiful and cheap raw mate- 
rials. Power sources were more than 
adequate, and at a cost to compare 
with the lowest in America. These 
and many other factors reached such 
totals as to point inevitably to the 
Area as the ideal location. 


f 7 : 


It may not be ideal for your busi- 
ness. But neither you nor we can 
judge that without careful analysis. 
Recognizing this, the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Bureau has been set up to gather 
first-hand information for you— 
without charge or obligation and in 
the strictest confidence. On your re- 
quest a thorough, authoritative and 
unbiased survey will be made of 
conditions here as they apply to your 
special problems. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9109 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South,— 
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Studebaker C onmander Light Brougham. Six wire wheels and trunk standard equipment. J1095 at the factory. 














— Christmas... give her the Keys to Happiness. Fach year this gracious Christmas cus- 
tom grows in favor . . . the presentation of the Keys to Happiness to one well beloved. 
An attractive gift case holds the shining keys for one of Studebaker’s smart new motor cars—an 
Fight by the Builder of Champions! When everyone is turning to the responsive, flexible power, 
the satin-smoothness—and the dstinction—ot the Eight, this glorious gift of her very own car 
becomes more precious. For women are alert to the motor car trend—they know that the 
world’s finest cars are Eights! And you know her car will be worth more a year from now if it 
zs an Eight — particularly an Eight by Studebaker, world’s largest builder of Eights, with 77 


years of manufacturing integrity as a background. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 

















